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CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 


By JoHN Laures, S.J. 


E fifth of this month will be 

the feast of the first Japanese 
Martyrs, crucified at Nagasaki on 
that day in the year 1597. On Octo- 
ber 30, 1927, three hundred and 
thirty years later, Pope Pius XI. con- 
secrated Monsignor Januarius Haya- 
saka Bishop of Nagaski, thereby 
making him the first native Japa- 
nese to receive the Episcopal honors 
of the Church. To prove that the 
Japanese nation is worthy of this 
mark of distinction is the purpose of 
this article. The Japanese Catholics 
have paid an extremely high price 
for their faith, they have endured 
persecutions and trials, equaled by 
few in history. During all these 
years they have preserved the belief 
of their fathers without bishops, 
without priests, and moreover, un- 
der continual vexations of a hostile 
government. Truly, the history of 


the Church in Japan deserves the in- 
terest of the world. 


I. 


We know very little about the 
primitive history of the Land of the 
Rising Sun. In the old Chinese 
records there are occasional refer- 
ences to a country adjoining Korea, 
but these references are few and 
only incidental. There is no Japa- 
nese literature prior to the seventh 
century A.D. Chinese literature be- 
gins with the adoption of the Chi- 
nese alphabet, if one can indeed 
speak of such a system as an alpha- 
bet,—at the time of the great re- 
form in 645 a.p. At the same time, 
Japan took from her neighbor the 
religion of Buddhism and, therefore, 
we find here, from the year 645 on- 
wards the two sects, Shintoism and 
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Buddhism. At the present writing, 
the government favors Shintoism as 
being the native and the State re- 
ligion. 

It has been the custom to consider 
the Japanese as a warlike people, 
but in point of fact, the Japanese 
were not always given over to mili- 
tarism. When Japan adopted the 
major portion of points in Chinese 
civilization as her own she also ac- 
cepted that country’s ideal of gov- 
ernment. Mr. Murdoch, in his 
Japanese history, says: “In the new 
polity adopted from China it was the 
civil officer that held the pride of 
place. ... Indeed, the soldier counted 
for almost nothing.” Presently 
the carrying of arms was prohibited 
and during the period from 645 to 
968, we find a great repugnance to- 
wards inflicting the death penalty. 
The consequences were disorder, 
robbery, brigandage and like acts of 
violence. The political power was 
not in the hands of the Emperor, but 
was held by two great families, the 
Sogas and the Fujiwaras. The Sogas 
had brought about the reform of 
645, and the Fujiwaras dominated 
both the country and the Emperor 
until the year 1155. 

As a reaction against these condi- 
tions, however, the military caste be- 
gan to gain importance and prestige. 
The military party came to be repre- 
sented by two powerful factions, the 
Tairas and the Minamotos. At first, 
the Tairas were successful in break- 
ing the power of the Fujiwaras and 
in defeating their rivals, the Mina- 
motos. 

Their triumph, however, was 
short lived. In their endeavor to ex- 
terminate the rival house, one sin- 
gle enemy, Yoritomo Minamoto, es- 
caped their vengeance. It was the 


1James Murdoch, A History of Japan, Vol. L., 
Pp. 265 
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destiny of this man to overthrow 
the Tairas and to establish an insti- 
tution characteristic of Japanese 
history and which has long been a 
stumbling block to students of Japa- 
nese affairs. For, having defeated 
his enemies, Yoritomo was subse- 
quently created Shogun by an im- 
perial edict of 1192; in virtue of this 
office he became practically the most 
powerful man in the country. Sho- 
gun originally meant “general,” and 
as such its tenure implied a military 
position. 

Yoritomo was the feudal lord of 
his soldiers, who in turn received 
possessions throughout the country 
as his vassals, subject to his juris- 
diction alone, while the civilian re- 
mained in the hands of the Imperial 
Court. In view of the fact that the 
administration of the Shogunate 
was much more effective than that 
of the Emperor, it is not surprising 
that gradually almost all of the 
counfry was brought under the 
jurisdiction of the Shogun, with the 
result that the imperial power was 
reduced to a nonentity. 

But with the passing of time this 
new institution felt the mark of de- 
terioration and grew weak, while 
vassals grew strong and independent 
of their feudal lord. Many changes 
took place in the political ma- 
chinery; both the Emperor and the 
Shogunate were reduced to equal in- 
significance. The actual rulers of 
the country were the nominal vas- 
sals of the Shogun; and for this rea- 
son, we find the early missionaries 
calling them “Kings.” 

Such was the state of affairs when 
Japan first came in touch with the 
western world and Christianity in 
the year 1542. Seven years later 
the first missionary, St. Francis 
Xavier, set his foot on Japanese 
soil. 
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II. 


On August 15, 1549, St. Francis 
Xavier landed on the southern shore 
of the Island of Kyushiu, at Kago- 
shima. With him were three com- 
panions; two Jesuits, Torres, the 
priest, and Fernandez, a lay broth- 
er; and a native Japanese called 
Anjiro. This man had fled from 
his country where he was charged 
with homicide. Long troubled by 
scruples he at last came into contact 
with Portuguese merchants who told 
him of the famous missionary and 
wonder worker, Francis Xavier, and 
advised him to see this holy man, in 
order to find peace of soul. To make 
a long story short, Anjiro met the 
Saint at Goa, and after due instruc- 
tion, was received by him into the 
Church. From him Xavier heard so 
many wondrous things of his native 
land, that he gradually conceived the 
plan of conquering Japan for Christ. 
Their arrival in Kagoshima was the 
fruition of that zealous project. Ka- 
goshima was the capital of the 
Prince (Daimyo) of Satsuma, and 
the native province of the convert, 
Anjiro. 

Anjiro, shortly after their ar- 
rival, went to court and was closely 
questioned concerning his experi- 
ences abroad. He spoke, naturally, 
of the companions of his journey 
and so aroused the curiosity of the 
sovereign. Xavier was granted an 
audience and was courteously re- 
ceived, for the Prince was anxious 
to enter into commercial relations 
with the Portuguese merchants. 
The missionaries were granted per- 
fect freedom in preaching their re- 
ligion; but the number of converts 
was not commensurate with their 
efforts, scarcely more than a hun- 
dred persons being baptized during 
the year that Xavier spent at Kago- 
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shima. The Daimyo, moreover, per- 
ceiving that the Portuguese vessels 
were landing in other ports rather 
than at his own, adopted a different 
attitude and forbade his subjects to 
accept the new religion. The Saint, 
seeing himself thus hampered, re- 
solved to leave Satsuma, his plan 
being to push on to Kyoto (called 
by the missionaries Miyako, that is 
“the capital”), the very capital of 
Japan, and to ask permission of the 
country’s ruler to preach the Gospel 
throughout the entire empire. 

At that time both the Shogun and 
the Mikado were beleaguered in 
their stronghold by some of their 
most powerful subjects. Xavier, not 
knowing this, passed through Hi- 
rado where he made a small number 
of converts on his way to Kyoto. He 
also halted at the capital of the 
Daimyo of Yamaguchi, and with his 
usual petition, appeared before the 
Prince in the humble attire of a mis- 
sionary. But far from impressing 
the haughty Japanese, this made 
him the laughingstock of the rabble 
and an object of contempt at the 
Court. 

With this disappointment fresh 
upon him, the indomitable apostle 
pushed on rapidly for the capital. 
Barefooted, he walked the snow- 
fields of central Japan and spent 
many a night in the open air. ex- 
posed to wind and frost. It was 
only when Kyoto loomed in sight 
that Xavier learned of the new ob- 
stacle in his path: the city was 
closely guarded from without, whilst 
the Shogun and the Emperor were 
within. Told in plain language that 
to remain would mean death, the 
missionary was wise enough to con- 
sider discretion the better part of 
valor; and, furthermore, he began 
to understand clearly that the real 
rulers of the land were none other 
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than the petty Princes. The Mikado 
was a shadow and the rdéles of the 
Shogun and his vassals had been re- 
versed. It is at this point that we 
first hear of these petty Princes, 
from the mouths of the mission- 
aries, as “Kings.” Together with 
this fact, Xavier now realized that 
the Japanese were not only unim- 
pressed by his austere dress and be- 
havior, but even considered him 
amusing, besides low and vulgar, be- 
cause of his abnegations. 

The lesson, however, had been 
learned. Kyoto was soon left behind 
and Xavier came again before the 
Daimyo of Yamaguchi. But this 
time it was as the ambassador of the 
Viceroy of India; and his reception 
corresponded to the change of tac- 
tics. The sovereign listened gra- 
ciously to his requests; a convenient 
residence was placed at the Saint’s 
disposal and he was declared free to 
preach throughout this Prince’s ter- 
ritory. The favor of the King did 
not fail to make its impression on 
his people; they listened to the 
words of Xavier; within six months 
many hundreds had been received 
into the Church and the prospects 
for the future were very bright. 

In the meanwhile, Portuguese 
merchants from the Court of Bungo 
had explained to the ardent Jesuit 
that the Crown Prince of that king- 
dom was most eager to meet him. 
The famous missionary set out, 
therefore, for Funai, and shortly af- 
terwards made the acquaintance of 
Yoshishige and indeed found him to 
be deeply interested in ascertaining 
the Truth. The Jesuits were re- 
ceived in a most friendly fashion 
and assigned to a residence near the 
palace. The young Prince himself 
attended the frequent disputations 
between Xavier and the bonzes, and 
observed, with satisfaction, how the 
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learned foreign doctor repeatedly 
and decisively confounded the Bud- 
dhist monks. Yoshishige did not 
himself receive baptism until twen- 
ty-five years later, in 1576, but the 
personality of the Saint and his 
blameless life made a lasting im- 
pression upon him. 

Xavier’s experience had taught 
him that Japan was ripe for the im- 
plantation of the Christian faith. In 
a letter to St. Ignatius he calls the 
native Christians his delight, and ex- 
presses himself as full of hope for 
the future. But the question was 
whether to attempt the immediate 
evangelization of Japan, or to work 
through China. Japan, as we have 
seen, originally received its culture 
and civilization from China and 
looked upon that country as the 
treasury of all wisdom. Again and 
again Xavier was asked by the Japa- 
nese how it came about that China 
was ignorant of the Christian reli- 
gion. Therefore, Xavier firmly be- 
lieved that if China were to be Chris- 
tianized, Japan would follow its ex- 
ample easily and naturally. 

Everything urging him to such a 
course, he resolved to return to In- 
dia, there to provide both for the 
apostolate of China and for new la- 
borers in Japan. It is beyond the 
purpose of this paper to follow the 
further events in the life of Francis 
Xavier. He never returned to the 
Land of the Rising Sun, nor did he 
ever reach China. One year later, 
after setting out for the Celestial 
Empire, he died on the island of 
Sancian, off the Chinese coast. 


III. 


For several years subsequent to 
the Saint’s departure, the progress 
of the missionaries was somewhat 
slow. Occasional opposition arose 
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and several Christians gave their 
lives for the faith; but none of these 
were foreigners, nor were the per- 
secutions themselves general. Two 
events, however, were soon to have 
a marked effect upon the spread of 
the Gospel: the conversion of several 
daimyos and the gradual establish- 
ment of a central government. 

As early as 1562 the Daimyo Hida 
no Kami (called John Naito by the 
missionaries) became a Christian, 
bringing with him into the Church a 
great number of his subjects. His 
territory, unfortunately, was soon 
after conquered by Nobunaga, the 
most powerful Prince of Central 
Japan. Yet he never abandoned his 
new convictions; even the English 
Rationalist, James Murdoch, in his 
History of Japan must admit that 
Naito was an interested and sincere 
convert. 

A short while later, another Dai- 
myo, Sumitada of Omura, received 
baptism, this in the year 1565. Mur- 
doch is inclined to suspect his mo- 
tives, but this is patently unfair in 
the light of the following events. 
Don Bartholomew (the Christian 
name of the Daimyo) waged war, 
after his conversion, against the 
bonzes, leaving them the alternative 
of baptism or exile. This policy was 
the cause of many revolts and pro- 
tracted insurrections, but, neverthe- 
less, Sumitada remained faithful to 
the Church until his death in 1587. 
Andrew, the Daimyo of Arima, was 
also a Christian, and the teaching of 
the Gospel spread very rapidly in his 
kingdom. In 1577 the Christians 
numbered 20,000. His successor 
tried to suppress the new religion, 
and although there were considera- 
ble apostasies, the bulk of his sub- 
jects declared that they would rath- 
er leave the country than give up 
their faith. Moreover, threatened 
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with war by his powerful neighbor 
and urged by his uncle, the King of 
Omura, he repealed the laws of per- 
secution; and he himself received 
baptism in 1580. 

It has formerly been explained 
how Yoshishige of Bungo had often 
listened to the teachings of St. Fran- 
cis, without, however, embracing 
them. Finally, in 1576, he was re- 
ceived into the Church and chose 
the name of that missionary in or- 
der to do honor to his illustrious, 
whilom guest. Till then the number 
of converts in his kingdom had been 
small. The fact that the zeal of the 
priests led them to devote their time 
and energies to the care of lepers 
and of those afflicted with venereal 
diseases caused the wealthier class- 
es to look upon them with contempt, 
considering the religion of the Cross 
good enough for outcasts and their 
kin, but unworthy of their more for- 
tunate fellow-beings. This attitude 
changed with the conversion of the 
sovereign; in five years the number 
of Christians in Bungo increased 
from 2,000 to above 10,000. 

Omura, Arima and Bungo were 
all situated in the southern island of 
Kyushiu. What of the remainder 
of Japan? Two missionaries had 
been sent to the capital in 1559; the 
Shogun had received them kindly, 
but their success was not remarka- 
ble. In the meanwhile, Nobunaga, a 
petty Prince of Central Japan, had 
entered upon his famous career as a 
conqueror. Called by his enemies 
“the crazy baron” he was soon to 
prove the terror of all the neighbor- 
ing Daimyos. He overcame and sub- 
jected to himself kingdom after 
kingdom; he might have been insane 
but there was a certain method in 
his madness. Fortunately, he proved 
kindly disposed towards the mis- 
sionaries, and one of his ablest gen- 
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erals, Takayama (called Justus 
Ukondona) was converted and pro- 
moted the new creed in his own dai- 
myate. Nobunaga, however well dis- 
posed he might be towards the mis- 
sionaries, was nevertheless far from 
following his henchman’s example. 
His friendly attitude might be ac- 
counted for in part by the fact that 
the bonzes, wielding at that time a 
considerable political influence, were 
his deadly enemies. 

In 1582 Akechi, a former follow- 
er, assassinated the “crazy baron” 
and immediately instituted a “war 
of succession” against his infant 
grandson, Samboshi. Hideyoshi, the 
most capable general of Nobunaga, 
espoused the boy’s cause, and de- 
feated the insurrectionist; he him- 
self soon afterwards took over the 
vast heritage of his former war lord 
and quietly removed the young Sam- 
boshi. It was now of the greatest 
importance to know what attitude 
Hideyoshi would take towards the 
Christians. As a matter of fact any 
fears for the immediate future were 
groundless. Justus Ukondona, Koni- 
shi and Kuroda, three of his strong- 
est supporters, were Christians; and 
at his court in Osaka, a Jesuit lay 
brother was interpreter and watch- 
maker. 

Hideyoshi had not yet extended 
his sovereignty to the island of Kyu- 
shiu. It was a Christian Daimyo, 
Yoshimune (the son of Yoshishige 
of Bungo), who asked his interven- 
tion as arbiter between himself and 
the Prince of Satsuma. The oppor- 
tunity was a welcome one for Hide- 
yoshi to bring the southern island 
beneath his sway. This was accom- 
plished in 1587, and two of his 
Christian generals, Konishi and Ku- 
roda, were awarded daimyates, 
while the other princes acknowl- 
edged him as their feudal lord. 
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Thus far Hideyoshi had given no 
overt sign of hostility to the new 
religion. But in this same year, 
when he had arrived at the very 
apex of his power, he changed, al- 
most overnight as it seemed, into an 
active enemy of Christianity. In 
his name a decree was issued forbid- 
ding all Japanese to adopt the for- 
eign creed and ordering every mis- 
sionary out of the country. Justus 
Ukondona, his courageous compan- 
ion in arms under Nobunaga, and 
now his own follower, was dis- 
charged and exiled without even the 
charge against him being revealed. 
Hideyoshi, however, did not imme- 
diately urge the very rigorous dis- 
charge of his decree. About this 
time he entered into commercial ne- 
gotiations with the Spaniards in the 
Philippines. Formerly in Japan, 
the Portuguese had enjoyed a trade 
monopoly as a result of the concor- 
dat of 1580 between Spain and Por- 
tugal. But when the Spaniards land- 
ed in the Philippines, it was not long 
before they covetously endeavored 
to secure for themselves a part, at 
least, of the very profitable Oriental 
trade; their plan was to have Span- 
ish missionaries pave the way for 
their country’s merchants (1592). 

Up to this point, Jesuits, either 
native Portuguese, or working un- 
der Portuguese auspices, had been 
the only missionaries in the island. 
Indeed, Pope Gregory XIII. had even 
threatened with excommunication 
anyone else who might venture to 
enter Japan. Despite this solemn 
prohibition, a delegation of Spanish 
Franciscans was sent to Kyoto 
(1594), from the Philippines, nom- 
inally as ambassadors of the Gov- 
ernor of the Philippines; in reality 
they commenced and developed a 
most sensational missionary activity 
under the very eyes of that poten- 
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tate, Hideyoshi. 
he contented himself with a dissim- 
ulation of his knowledge of their 
open transgression of the edict; he 
awaited only a fitting opportunity 
to punish crushingly this bold be- 
havior. 


For a long while 


IV. 


During the course of the year 
1597 the Spanish vessel San Felipe, 
bound for a port in New Spain, 
stranded on the coast of Japan. In 
accordance with Japanese law, the 
cargo was confiscated to the gov- 
ernment, but when officials came to 
assume charge of the ship, the Span- 
iards protested; the pilot even pro- 
duced a map of the world and point- 
ed out upon it the vast empire of 
Philip II. And when the Daimyo 
asked how it came about that so 
many countries had been brought to 
acknowledge the sway of a single 
man, the proud and imprudent sea- 
man answered: “Our kings begin 
by sending into the countries they 
wish to conquer, missionaries who 
induce the people to embrace our re- 
ligion, and when they have made 
considerable progress, troops are 
sent who combine with the new 
Christians, and our kings then have 
not much trouble in accomplishing 
the rest.’’? 

This speech, naturally, was re- 
ported to Hideyoshi and caused him 
to cry out in fury: 


“What?—My states are filled 
with traitors and their numbers in- 
crease every day. I have proscribed 
the foreign doctors, but out of com- 
passion for the age and infirmity of 
some among them I have allowed 
them to remain in Japan; I shut my 


2Tlie story of the San Felipe and the quota- 
tion of the pilot’s utterances are from Mur- 
doch, op. cit., Vol. Il., p. 288. Murdoch has 
it from Father Charlevoix’s report. 
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eyes to the presence of several oth- 
ers because I fancied them to be 
quiet and incapable of forming any 
bad design, and they are as ser- 
pents that I have been cherishing in 
my bosom. The traitors are entire- 
ly employed in making me enemies 
among my own subjects, and per- 
haps even in my own family; but 
they will learn what it is to play 
with me.” He swore he would not 
leave a single missionary alive; but 
shortly afterwards he assumed a 
more moderate tone. “I am not 
anxious for myself; so long as the 
breath of life remains I defy all the 
powers of the earth to attack me; 
but I am to leave the empire to a 
child, and can he maintain himself 
against so many foes, domestic and 
foreign, if I do not provide for 
everything incessantly?’ 


The instant result was an order 
emanating immediately from Hid- 
eyoshi himself for the arrest of the 
Franciscans and of all those who 
had attended their services in Kyoto. 
The enemies of the Jesuits tried to 
draw them into the same ruin which 
faced the friars, but the Society, for- 
tunately, had many friends among 
Hideyoshi’s high officials who inter- 
vened in their behalf. With the ex- 
ception of three Japanese members 
of the Order, no Jesuit was arrested. 
Ishida, the governor of the capital 
and a warm friend of the Order, was 
charged with the execution of the 
command. The list of the Francis- 
can churchgoers proved so formid- 
able that he caused a new one to be 
prepared in which were entered only 
fifteen names—mostly those of the 
priests’ own domestics. When this 
was laid before Hideyoshi he de- 
clared: 


sHideyoshi’s words and his reaction are 
from Murdoch, Vol. II., p. 289. 
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“I wish to have them paraded in 
carts through the streets of Kyoto, 
their noses and ears cut off; then 
sent to Osaka and there also pa- 
raded through the streets; that the 
same thing be repeated at Sakai, and 
that this sentence of death be car- 
ried before them on the carts: ‘J 
have ordered these foreigners to be 
treated thus because they have come 
from the Philippines to Japan, call- 
ing themselves ambassadors, al- 
though they were not so; because 
they have remained here far too 
long without my permission; be- 
cause, in defiance of my prohibition, 
they have built churches, preached 
their religion and caused disorders.’ 
My will is that after being thus ex- 
posed to public derision, they be 
crucified at Nagasaki.” 

“This sentence was duly carried 
out—only Ishida ventured to re- 
strict the mutilation to the lobe of 
one ear. From Sakai they had to 
make a terrible overland journey 
to Nagasaki in the dead of winter, 
and here all the twenty-six of them 
(two had been added to their num- 
ber on the way down) were cruci- 
fied in the Japanese fashion on 
February 5, 1597. . . . The general 
excitement produced by this event 
in Nagasaki and Kyushiu was in- 
tense; among others, the Princes of 
Arima and Omura, on their way to 
the Korean War, came in solemn 
pilgrimage to the scene of the execu- 
tion.””* 


With a view to rendering the edict 
of 1587 more than a virtually dead 
letter, Hideyoshi once more forbade 
any daimyo to become a Christian 
and exiled almost all the mission- 
aries. But, although a great many 
priests left the country and almost 
all the schools and churches were 

4Murdoch, Vol. Il., p. 294. 
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demolished, there still remained in 
the country a considerable number 
of hidden apostles. It was probably 
with an eye to commercial interests 
that Hideyoshi refrained from fur- 
ther bloodshed. In the following 
year, 1598, he fell ill and afterwards 
died; following this, there was peace 
for sixteen years for the Church. 

Hideyoshi’s son, Hideyori, was a 
mere infant when his father closed 
his eyes in death. Regents were ap- 
pointed for the administration of 
the empire until the child would be- 
come of age. Among others, Iyeyasu, 
one of the ablest generals of the 
Taiko (Sama), became a tutor to 
the young Prince. There was now a 
repetition, identical in almost all its 
details, of the case of Hideyoshi 
himself, and the grandson of his old 
war lord, Nobunaga, the boy Sam- 
boshi. Iyeyasu was too ambitious to 
tolerate for long a division of power 
with the other regents or, for that 
matter, in the ultimate dénouement, 
with the young Hideyori himself. 
He promptly severed relations with 
his colleagues and made war against 
them. The famous victory which he 
won on the plain of Sekigahara 
gained for him a supremacy which 
his family retained for two centuries 
and a half. It was only a short while 
before he assumed the title of Sho- 
gun, and one year before his death 
that he witnessed at Osaka in 1615, 
the extermination of the line of Hid- 
eyoshi. 

The Christian daimyos, in the 
meanwhile, had suffered intensely. 
Many of them had been opposed to 
Iyeyasu, and for this reason, after his 
victory in 1600, bore many hard- 
ships. The chivalrous Konishi 
among others was taken prisoner 
and executed as a political enemy. 
Bartholomew of Omura and Yoshi- 
shige of Bungo had remained faith- 
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ful to their religion even unto death, 
the latter in the face of great polit- 
ical hardships. But their successors 
were not so ardently steeped in the 
Creed of the Cross. For commercial 
reasons the young King of Omura 
apostatized as early as 1603, be- 
fore lIyeyasu. had actively de- 
clared himself anti-Christian. Yo- 
shimune was a man of mean 
and weak character. In order 
to please Hideyoshi in 1587, he 
denied his beliefs and persecuted 
the Christians. Seeing that the re- 
sult was the reverse of what he had 
desired, he changed his policy and 
applied for readmission into the 
Church. He was finally deprived 
of his daimyate and ended his life 
in misery. The King of Arima be- 
came so entangled in political in- 
trigues that he suffered exile, and 
later, the sentence of decapitation. 
His son apostatized and took as a 
second wife, a niece of Iyeyasu. Old 
Kuroda grew lukewarm and his son 
formally left the Church. Justus 
Ukondona was among the many in- 
fluential Japanese exiled much later, 
in 1614; he died in Manila a year 
afterwards. 

Iyeyasu, up to this point, had been 
much too busy with his own press- 
ing affairs to devote much attention 
to the matter of Christians in his 
domain. But in 1614, with the Sho- 
gunate well assured to his family 
(who, through him, by the way, 
were descendants of the Minamotos) 
and certain to fall into the hands of 
his son, Hidetada, with the last ob- 
stacle in his path almost removed, 
his true attitude towards the Church 
began to take definite shape. All 
foreign priests and influential Jap- 
anese Christians were ordered to 
leave the country—an order which 
was carried out to the letter, and 
was followed by mass persecutions. 
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The first victims to fall in death for 
the uplift of the Cross were natives 
who preferred to obey the will of 
God rather than the will of man. It 
was only several years later (May 5, 
1617) that any foreign priests mer- 
ited the crown of martyrdom. 

This great oppression, begun by 
Hideyoshi, continued by Iyeyasu and 
faithfully carried out by his succes- 
sors, lasted with few interruptions, 
until 1638, and was mainly the cause 
of the stamping out in this country 
of the glorious fire of Catholic zeal. 
Among the exiles of 1614 had been 
the Jesuit Bishop Martinez, who 
died on the way to Rome. His suc- 
cessor, Cerquiera, was never per- 
mitted to set foot upon Japanese 
soil. Native candidates for the priest- 
hood could not go abroad and return 
as newly-ordained priests; and the 
rigid examination of all foreigners 
landing in Japan rendered it abso- 
lutely impossible to import any mis- 
sionaries whatsoever. To add the 
final touch to the doom of the 
Church Militant in Japan, the Sho- 
gunate finally closed its frontiers to 
all foreigners, and so it was only a 
matter of time before the native 
Christians found themselves with- 
out ministers of the Word and the 
Truth. 

V. 


When Xavier left Japan, it is es- 
timated that there were in the em- 
pire approximately 1,500 Christians. 
Owing to the small number of mis- 
sionaries, the number of conversions 
increased with tantalizing slowness 
during the first decades after the 
Saint’s departure. This sluggishness 
may be attributed to the fact that 
mass conversions did not begin until 
several of the daimyos had been 
baptized. Thirty years later, in 
1582, it was calculated that there 
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were seventy-five missionaries, and 
of these thirty were native cate- 
chists; it is also worthy of note that 
the great majority of these converts 
belonged in the island of Kyushiu. 

By 1596 the Society of Jesus had 
137 members, 5 large houses and 
660 seminarists laboring here for 
the spread of Christianity. The num- 
ber of believers now totaled approx- 
imately 300,000; and Murdoch as- 
sumes that the same approximation 
is applicable to the year 1614; but 
the best scholars estimate the figure 
as high as 600,000, and some even 
quote it at 1,000,000. In 1598 six 
out of the one hundred and fifty-odd 
daimyos were Christians. By 1610 
all of these had either died or apos- 
tatized. 

Until 1614 the number of Catho- 
lics had continually increased, and 
it is worth noting that a large num- 
ber of these conversions came from 
the upper classes. Owing to the bar- 
barous persecutions which raged 
throughout that year, the flock was 
naturally depleted. And at the end 
of the entire Shimabara revolt in 
1638, the above figures had dwin- 
dled down to a point where they be- 
come insignificant. There were a 
few priests martyred after that date, 
but in general, we have very little 
reliable information concerning the 
fate of the Church in Japan. 

The records are greatly at vari- 
ance as to the number of those who 
suffered death, exile and other hard- 
ships for their faith. The lowest giv- 
en figure is 1,420, the highest no less 
than 280,000 up to the year 1638. 
Murdoch, as usual, is inclined to 
follow the lower figure. The larger 
estimate, however, has not been 
compiled by Catholics but by the 
Dutchman, Caron. It may be of 
interest to quote here a rather 
graphic portion of his report: 
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“At first the believers in Christ 
were only beheaded and attached to 
a cross; which was considered as a 
sufficiently heavy punishment. But 
when many of them were seen to die 
with emotions of joy and pleasure, 
some even to go singing to the place 
of execution; and when, although 
thirty and sometimes one hundred 
were put to death at a time and it 
was found that their numbers did 
not appear to diminish, it was then 
determined to use every exertion to 
change their joy into grief and their 
songs into tears and groans of mis- 
ery. 

“To effect this they were tied to 
stakes and burnt alive; were broiled 
on wooden gridirons and thousands 
were thus wretchedly tortured and 
destroyed. But as the number of 
Christians was not perceptibly les- 
sened by those cruel punishments, 
their persecutors became tired of 
putting them to death, and attempts 
were then made to have the Chris- 
tians apostatize by the infliction of 
the most dreadful torments which 
the most diabolical invention could 
suggest. 

“The Japanese Christians, how- 
ever, endured these persecutions 
with a great degree of firmness and 
courage; very few, in comparison 
with those who remained steadfast 
in the faith, were the number of 
those who lost heart under their 
trials and abjured their religion. It 
is true that these people possess, on 
such occasions, a stoicism and in- 
trepidity of which no examples are 
to be met with in the bulk of other 
nations. Neither men nor women 
are afraid of death. Yet an uncom- 
mon steadfastness in the faith must 
also be requisite to continue in these 
trying circumstances.”® 


6SThis translation of Caron’s report is ac- 
cording to Murdoch, Vol. Il., p. 496. 
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The twenty-six martyrs of 1597 
(under Hideyoshi) were crucified, 
i. e., they were tied to a cross and 
pierced with lances. Decapitation, 
the death penalty of samurais 
(knights) followed, and its first vic- 
tims were the European priests. In 
order to force the martyrs, by the 
intensity of their tortures, to apos- 
tatize, burning at the stake was 
tried. As this also proved unsuccess- 
ful, for days and even weeks the 
victims underwent the ordeal of the 
hot springs of Unzen; but none of 
the missionaries weakened. It was 
only when the torture of the pit 
was applied that the executioners 
had the satisfaction of witnessing 
the apostasy of a simple priest. 
Death in the pit was one of the 
most agonizing torments. “A hole, 
six feet deep and three in diameter 
was dug, and by the side of it a post 
with a projecting arm was planted. 
From this arm the victim was low- 
ered head downwards into the pit, 
and there was left to hang until he 
or she had died or recanted. Only, 
before being lowered, the victim was 
tightly corded so as to impede the 
circulation of the blood; in some 
cases swathed in a sack confining 
all the person except one hand left 
free to make the sign of recanta- 
tion.”* “Soon blood began to ooze 
from the mouth, the nose and the 
ears. For most, death came only 
at the end of two, three and even 
six days. Care was taken to bleed 
the victims in the temples of the 
head, to prevent a too rapid conges- 
tion and to prolong the pain.’" 

And yet, agonizing as such treat- 


6Murdoch, Vol. II., 362. 
7TQuoted in Murdoch, Vol. IL, p. 633. 
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ment must have been, there is on 
record the name of only one mis- 
sionary who succumbed to its terror. 
This was the Vice-Provincial of the 
Jesuits, Pereyra (1633). He en- 
dured the pain for five hours, but 
finally could stand no more and 
gave the sign of recantation. This 
was perhaps the severest blow that 
Christianity in the empire had as yet 
suffered. The Jesuits, above all, 
were extremely saddened at the 
weakness of one of their own. They 
repeatedly sent priests to Japan 
with the salvation of their fallen 
brother as their sole object; Pereyra 
himself tried more than once to re- 
turn to the faith, but the sight of the 
pit would sap his courage. Yet, ac- 
cording to the latest research, he 
died by the pit in 1652, at the age 
of seventy-four years. 

The Society of Jesus had no less 
than eighty martyrs who died glo- 
riously for their faith; but this one 
apostasy, even though temporary 
and expiated by martyrdom, has al- 
ways been a source of great grief to 
the Order. 

Japan’s determination to exclude 
Christianity was expressed most 
strongly in a tablet erected at the 
spot where an entire Portuguese em- 
bassy had been executed. It read: 


“Whilst the sun warms the earth, 
let no Christian be so bold as to ven- 
ture into Japan. Let this be known 
to all men. Though it were the King 
of Spain in person, or the God of the 
Christians, or the great Shaka 
[Buddha] himself, whosoever shall 
contravene this prohibition, shall 
pay for it with his head.’’* 

8Murdoch, Vol. Il., p. 667. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








THE DAWNING OF THE DAY. 


By ANNE DENNIS. 


F course it is permissible to be- 
lieve in fairies—if you are 
Irish, it is to be expected. For all 
the fairies in the world come from 
Ireland. They are all Celts, and 
whether you live in Meath or Kil- 
kenny, in Munster or Killarney, you 
will see and believe in them. I even 
know an Oxford graduate in Dub- 
lin who is on speaking terms with a 
leprechaun. And if the wee people 
have even been photographed (!) by 
staid Englishmen in the vicinity of 
Hyde Park, need we marvel that 
Peter Pan felt quite at home in Ken- 
sington Gardens? For of all beings, 
fairies are the most homelike. 

If a New Yorker believes in them 
out loud, his friends, unless they be 
very tried and true, will dwindle vis- 
ibly—if he insists that he has seen 
them, they will conduct him to the 
Psychopathic Ward. One must 
speak sotto voce about beliefs such 
as these. Yet, I am perfectly sure 
that three-fourths of the people in 
New York do believe in fairies. Oth- 
erwise they couldn’t live there. The 
other fourth could live anywhere, 
and Caldwell Stanhope was one of 
the other fourth. He would not 
have taken off his hat to a fairy if 
he had lived on the Blarney Stone 
itself, and he lived on Qware Street. 

It is not exaggerating too much 
to say that living on Qware Street 
really made some one some one, It 
was not the inhabitants who made 
the street famous. Quite the reverse, 
for if your ménage was once estab- 
lished on that conservative, opulent 
and exclusive thoroughfare, no more 


inquiries were made. It was like 
asking the sun how it got into the 
heavens. The getting there was quite 
another matter. 

The Stanhope mansion had not 
always been on Qware Street. The 
Stanhopes had not always lived 
there. But that was beside the 
point. Everyone knew now that they 
were the Stanhopes, wealthy, dis- 
tinguished, high class, highbrow, 
and the present head of the house 
was, to most of his colleagues and 
admirers, next to infallible. For 
Caldwell Stanhope had gone one 
step farther than his forbears. They 
had been content, so_ tradition 
averred, to be gentlemen of leisure, 
but he, brilliant, erratic, with ideas 
far ahead of his age, had chosen to 
bestow the benefit of his intellect 
and the results of his deep research- 
es upon the groping world about 
him. The world took him seriously. 
He followed suit—naturally. He was 
not satisfied to stay within the lim- 
its of his own realm of science. He 
felt it incumbent upon himself to 
enlighten the masses as to matters 
of interior decoration, philosophy, 
art, vegetable gardening and theol- 
ogy. And, strange to say, the world 
listened, and nearly always applaud- 
ed. Stanhope’s tabloid opinions on 
all subjects were syndicated and ab- 
sorbed at a million breakfast tables, 
quoted and misquoted in the course 
of thousands of daily conversations. 

The Stanhope home was some- 
what like the interior of the mas- 
ter’s head, large, well ordered, opu- 
lent yet with the semblance of con- 
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servatism and highbrowism which 
did not invite criticism. There was 
only one deficiency,—the owner was 
sadly lacking in imagination and a 
sense of humor. That is probably 
the reason why Caldwell never saw 
a fairy. One must have an imagina- 
tion for that,—yes, but above all, 
a funny bone. In this atmosphere, 
deprived of the care of a mother, 
Kenelm Stanhope grew up. 

The first time that the question 
had occurred to Kenelm was after 
he had been watching the goldfish in 
the garden. That shimmering pas- 
sage, with such a minimum of effort 
around the never ending circle, fas- 
cinated him. What made them go? 
What made him go? It was a tall 
question for a seven year old, and 
after frequent questioning of him- 
self, which did little good, and after 
infrequent questioning of his father, 
which did some harm, he came to 
the conclusion that most things, are, 
after all, only machines, and he 
gradually evolved the idea that he 
and the rest of the human race went 
by “works,” very much like his elec- 
tric frog, which he had carefully 
picked to pieces. To arrive at even 
this conclusion required an imagi- 
nation, and where Kenelm’s came 
from is largely a mystery. 

He was duly educated at home, by 
carefully selected tutors, who agreed 
heartily, be it noted, with every de- 
tail of Caldwell Stanhope’s concept 
of the universe. Later, in a demo- 
cratic mood, he felt that perhaps a 
little elbow rubbing with his fellow 
creatures would not hurt his son. 
So it was that Kenelm found him- 
self one morning, rather bewildered, 
at the freshman dormitories at Har- 
vard. 

The bewilderment soon wore off, 
and the lonely feeling, too, when his 
classmates found out who he was. 
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He soon was the leader of the most 
modern “crowd” in the Yard, more 
arrogant, more self-satisfied, more 
disdainful of convention than any of 
them. He habituated the classes of 
the more atheistically inclined pro- 
fessors, enjoying the prestige which 
his free thinking gave him with his 
comrades. 


* * * 


“Heard the latest? Stanhope’s a 
Catholic.” 

Willingsgate’s long legs unwound 
themselves and came down with a 
thud on the floor. 

“No!” Then more incredulously, 


“Stanhope! Of all people!” 
“Yes—Stanhope. A fellow with 
his brain! I call it a darn shame. 


Some Jesuit got hold of him in Ire- 
land, when he was digging around 
with that architecture of his—an old 
abbey or something, and the priest 
roped himin. The Lord only knows 
what will happen to the poor boy 
now.” 

“Was the—er—priest—an Irish 
one? They’re the worst kind, you 
know.” Willingsgate pushed his 
cocktail aside, as if it, too, had ab- 
sorbed some of the poison from the 
Jesuit’s oily tongue. He was quite 
serious. There was a leprechaun 
sitting on the end of his cigarette, 
rolling with laughter. (Of course, 
Willingsgate didn’t see him.) “I sup- 
pose he is one of those tall, skinny, 
clever rats they send around to 
catch all the best ones they can.” 
The leprechaun nearly lost his bal- 
ance. He happened to be a partic- 
ular friend of Father Gretton, the 
gentleman in question. Brent sat 
down in a convenient chair, and 
shook his head dubiously. 

“When I think of it! It’s a good 
thing old Caldwell is dead. This 
would kill him anyway. Probably 
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this priest will come in for a good 
bit of the money Kenelm inherited. 
They always do, you know,” he add- 
ed with a wise look. 

“Remember Kenelm in his senior 
year, and that old German professor, 
—what was his name? Meisterman, 
or something. He was always giving 
us a lot of pot I couldn’t understand 
—some sort of German philosophy. 
Ken used to eat it up. Not much of 
a Catholic in those days. In fact, I 
think he gave up belief in pretty 
nearly everything. Now I’ve always 
believed in God—not much of a 
church-goer, you know. Still, I do 
think there must be a Higher Power 
of some sort—Don’t see how else to 
explain things.” Willingsgate’s tone 
hinted that the Divinity should be 
rather honored by his faith. 

Brent’s story was true. An in- 
iquitous Irish Jesuit had had some- 
thing to do with it. After his grad- 
uation “cum laude” from Harvard, 
Kenelm traveled abroad for a time, 
taking, much to Stanhope Sr.’s dis- 
taste, a great liking for architecture 
rather than for science. It was a big 
disappointment to the older man. 
He had hoped that the lad would 
follow in his footsteps, carrying on 
his work when he was gone. Never- 
theless, he put no restraints on Ken- 
elm’s ambitions. Undoubtedly, the 
talent was there. After his father’s 
death, the boy spent most of his 
time in Europe, giving scant atten- 
tion to anything but his art inter- 
ests. 

It was during a stay in Ireland 
that he had met Father Gretton. A 
friend in Belgium had told him of 
a very remarkable bit of early Celtic 
architecture, a small, half-ruined 
chapel in Kileen, dating from the 
time of St. Columba, and Kenelm 
had immediately packed up and 
departed for the little Green Isle. 
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It was difficult at first to find ac- 
commodations, for the small town 
boasted no hotel, and the tiny cab- 
ins afforded no guest rooms. Final- 
ly, however, he persuaded a dear old 
lady up on the hill to rent him a 
room for six weeks. He promised 
that he would be absolutely no 
trouble, that he would have all his 
meals in the town, and that he 
would be out all day. All concerned 
were well satisfied, and he began 
his work at once. He reveled in the 
long, cool walks before breakfast, 
down to the little lake for a swim, 
a bit to eat, and then off for the 
day’s work. 

One morning, as he was doing the 
west door, he heard the sound of 
a step behind him. He looked up 
quickly. It was unusual for any- 
one to come up here, and he felt 
rather annoyed at the interruption. 
His annoyance became amazement 
when he saw a tall, kindly-faced 
priest standing there, surveying his 
sketch with interest. 

“Good morning, sir.” 

“Good morning.” The voice was 
very genial. “I hope I’m not intrud- 


ing. I came up to see some old 
scenes. I was brought up around 
here.” 


In less ‘han half an hour, Kenelm 
found himself talking in a most un- 
conventional way to the Irish Jesuit, 
who was fascinating him with bits 
of history and legends of the local- 


ity. 


It was Father Gretton who had 
Kenelm taken to the little convent 
at the foot of the hill when he devel- 
oped pneumonia. He had paid scant 
attention to a cold he had contract- 
ed during his early morning walks, 
and before anyone realized it, he 
was running a high temperature, 
and “talking out of his head,” as 
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distracted Mrs. Reilly told the priest. 
Kileen had no hospital, and there 
were no nurses to be had. More- 
over, Father Gretton had a sister in 
the community of nuns nearby, and 
he knew that the stranger would 
be as well taken care of there as at 
any nursing home. 

“He’s a hard case. See what you 
can do for him,” he said as he left 
his sister that night. 

It was some weeks before the 
fever abated, and longer before 
Kenelm could carry on anything 
that remotely resembled a normal 
conversation. The quiet and cool- 
ness of the little room in which he 
lay seemed to spread a peace about 
his soul that was quite unlike any- 
thing that he had ever known be- 
fore. He watched every movement 
of the little nun in the white habit 
as she moved about softly, in and 
out of the bedroom. 

“Who is that?” he asked unex- 
pectedly one day, pointing to a stat- 
ue in the corner of the room. 

“That is Our Lady,” Sister Mau- 


reen answered with a smile. “God’s 
Mother, you know.” 
There was a pause. Then, “She 


is—very—beautiful.” 

There was another little pause. 
“You Catholics—really believe all 
that—about her being God’s Moth- 
er?” 

“Yes, don’t you?” 

“Hardly—when I don’t believe in 
God. Your Church asks you to be- 
lieve rather a lot, doesn’t it?” 

“Nothing for which we have not 
God’s word. You see the Cath- 
olic Church is the only one which 
has the right to speak in His Name, 
as it was founded by Him. It is 
guided by His Spirit. Christ prom- 
ised that, you know. So you see we 
have no need to worry that her 
teaching can be wrong. The Pope, 
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who is Christ’s Vicar, cannot make 
a mistake in spiritual matters.” 

“But—this Pope affair. He is a 
mere man, like myself. If I can 
make mistakes, why can’t he?” 

“He can—” 

“I thought you just said he 
couldn’t—” 

“I said in spiritual matters. In 
other affairs, he is fallible like the 
rest of us. For instance, if he told 
you that you would get to the village 
more quickly by following the road 
than by cutting through Peter Reil- 
ly’s pasture, it is certain that he 
would be wrong.” There was just 
the hint of a smile in her voice. 

“But, suppose Christ was not 
God? Your whole Church topples, 
your Pope, and even—your Lady 
there.” 

“Could a mere man rise from the 
dead by his own power?” 

Kenelm was silent. He turned his 
face to the wall. “Well—I do not 
believe in Him, anyway. Will you 
kindly lower the shades when you 
go out?” 

Every time afterwards that reli- 
gion was mentioned, Kenelm 
changed the subject abruptly. Sister 
Maureen found him indeed, a “hard 
case,” but nevertheless, a grateful 
patient. 

“Look here, don’t you ever get 
tired, Sister (he had learned to call 
her that), don’t you ever get tired 
of waiting on me? What do you 
do it all for, anyway? I don’t mean 
only taking care of me,—but all of 
it.” His hand swept away vaguely, 
indicating the convent, the cloister 
—she understood what he meant by 
“all of it.” 

“What do we do it for? Why, for 
love, of course.” 

She was smiling down at him. 

“Love—of whom?” 

“God.” 
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There it was again. He couldn’t 
get away from it! 


Spring saw the young artist back 
at his sketching, eager to make up 
for lost time, in love with the coun- 
try, in love with the simple country 
people, prolonging his stay indefi- 
nitely, still on good terms with Fath- 
er Gretton and Sister Maureen, but 
steadfastly refusing to discuss re- 
ligion with them. Two months later, 
he was back under the friendly roof, 
with a persistent cough which the 
Dublin doctor, hastily summoned, 
pronounced as tuberculosis, incura- 
ble. The calm, white room seemed 
a prison now, a cruel crushing 
weight which threatened to annihil- 
ate him, from which there was no 
escape except in death, which he 
knew would not be long in coming. 

“But I can’t die! I can’t!” he said 
fiercely to Sister Maureen one night. 
“Isn’t there anything that they can 
do?” 

She told him as kindly and as 
gently as she could that there was 
nothing. The doctors were help- 
less. Only God, if He so wished, 
could cure him now. She urged him 
to pray, but he said quickly, with a 
bitter look on his face, “How can I 
pray to Him if I do not believe in 
Him?” 

At the end of their conversation, 
she mentioned, quite casually, the 
wonderful miracles wrought at 
Lourdes through the intercession of 
God’s Mother. She asked if there 
was anything that he wanted, then 
went out quietly, shutting the door 
softly behind her. 

Very early the next morning, as 
she came in to see if he was in need 
of anything, she was surprised to see 
him awake. He looked as if he had 
had a sleepless night. “I’m going 
to Lourdes,” he announced, without 
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any introduction to the subject. 
“Please send for Father Gretton.” 

The doctor was very skeptical 
about the whole affair. He was a 
stanch Catholic, believed firmly in 
miracles, but he was not at all sure 
that Kenelm would last out until he 
reached the little French town. But 
the invalid insisted. They could get 
no explanation from him. “I’m go- 
ing, even if it’s my last trip, and 
you,” turning to Sister Maureen, 
“are to do the praying.” 

“Ah, but you must have faith 
yourself. How can you expect God 
to help you if you have not faith?” 

“I do not believe in God.” It was 
the old answer. “I am going because 
you said that wonderful things hap- 
pen there. It is my last chance, and 
who knows,—something wonderful 
may happen to me!” 

Father Gretton made all the ar- 
rangements. A male nurse who had 
conducted many a patient to the 
famous miracle place, took charge 
of Kenelm, and he left the kindly 
care of Sister Maureen half fearful 
that he would never see her again. 

“Good-by,” he said as he took her 
hand, “and thank you. And—you 
will pray—to your Lady?” 

“Of course. I will not stop pray- 
ing till you are back with us again. 
God bless you.” There were tears 
in her eyes though her lips were 
smiling. As the little party passed 
down the pathway, Kenelm looked 
up at the great statue of Our Blessed 
Mother which crowned the archway 
over the entrance. Then, for some 
unaccountable reason, he lifted him- 
self on his stretcher and raised his 
cap. 


+ * . 
Kenelm was bewildered at the 


sights and sounds which he saw 
about him on his arrival. He had, it 
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is true, heard of the fame of this 
place, but he had had no conception 
of the number of pilgrims who pour 
into the town from all parts of the 
world. He did not like the noise, he 
resented the torchlight processions, 
he hated the banners andthe statues, 
ugly things they seemed in his eyes, 
and the religious souvenirs which 
were being sold on all sides irritated 
him. Perhaps, after all, he had been 
a fool to come. He felt absolutely 
exhausted after the long voyage, and 
was taken immediately to his room, 
from whence he was to go on the 
morrow to the baths, where so many 
wonderful cures took place. But 
when the time arrived, he suddenly 
decided that he would not go. Un- 
doubtedly it was nothing but some 
strange property of the mineral wa- 
ters, or whatever they were. The 
whole thing was certainly a hoax, 
foisted upon ignorant, unsuspecting 
peasants and half-wits, who attrib- 
uted their cures to divine interven- 
tion. In any case, if there were a 
God, and if He did wish to cure him, 
could He not do it without the aid 
of those chill waters? Could He not, 
if He were all-powerful, cure him 
here in his hotel room as well as in 
the midst of that seething, gesticu- 
lating, praying mob? At last, the 
nurse persuaded him to consent to 
be carried down to the street to 
await the Procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Sister Maureen had ex- 
plained it all to him, but now that 
he was actually in the midst of it, 
the whole affair seemed a farce, a 
mockery, a ridiculous pageant. It 
had seemed fairly plausible when 
he had been in the quiet of the lit- 
tle convent in Kileen. His thoughts 
went back to the white-clad nun, 
and he was listening again to her 
soft voice as she promised to pray 
for him. Well, if there were a God, 
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surely He would listen to prayers 
such as hers! He thought of the stat- 
ue of her Lady in the corner—she 
had such a gentle, pitying face. He 
tried to think of the face of his own 
mother and could not. He had been 
so young—the other face kept com- 
ing before him. 

As he lay there, surrounded on 
all sides by cripples stretched on 
their beds, invalids of years eagerly 
looking for their delivery, sad, pain- 
racked forms, whose countenances 
still held a vestige of hopeful long- 
ing, he felt his own heart beat high 
within him. Suppose—well, hadn’t 
it happened before? Why not now? 
He heard a young girl beside him— 
what was it she was saying? Some 
prayer—“Jesus, Son of David, have 
mercy on me!” That was out of the 
Bible. He remembered that much. 
What faith they had! If he could 
only believe like that too! He looked 
up. The crowds were nearer now. 
He could see the priest with Some- 
thing shining in his hands, holding 
It aloft, making now and again a 
movement with It above the heads 
of the sufferers. He felt a sudden 
longing to believe, a sudden desire to 
see as these people about him saw, 
a great impulse to throw himself 
upon his face before whatever Pow- 
er it was that made these human 
beings, so like himself, yet so differ- 
ent, trust with such faith, hope with 
such confidence, and love with such 
ardor! The priest was beside him 
now. Kenelm raised himself. “Lady 
—Sister Maureen’s Lady—help me!” 
Then he looked up. A strange, 
piercing sweetness ran through him, 
filling his heart, his whole being. 
His eyes were blinded with sudden 
tears. “Jesus, Son of David, have 
mercy on me!” He fell back on his 
stretcher and closed his eyes. He 
did not know how long he lay there, 
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but he was roused by Benton’s hand 
on his shoulder. He looked up, and 
the disappointed look on the nurse’s 
face reminded him of that body of 
his for which he had hoped so much. 
He had completely forgotten that he 
had come here to be cured. He only 
knew that something had happened 
to his soul, something far more won- 
derful than any miracle of which he 
had ever heard. It did not seem to 
matter so much now about his body. 
He could only lie there, radiantly 
happy in the thought that now he 
believed as these others, that now 
Sister Maureen’s knowledge was his 
too. It was God Who had passed! 
Halfway back to the hotel he told 
them to stop. “I am going to walk 
the rest of the way,” he told them. 
Benton looked at him. For a mo- 
ment he hesitated. There was no 
possibility of such a thing in his 
present weak condition, unless— 
Benton wondered—unless there had 
been a cure. Kenelm stood up and 
walked, unaided, up the steep slope. 
It was not only his soul which had 
felt the touch of the Master’s Hand, 
but He Who had taken pity on the 
lamie, the blind and the sick of the 
Galilean countryside, had stooped 
once more to heal and save. 

The news spread rapidly through 
the hotel and town. The same eve- 
ning Kenelm went to the Bureau des 
Constatations, where cases are ex- 
amined and cures declared to be au- 
thentic. Upon their arrival at 
Lourdes, he had agreed reluctantly 
to report at this same office, where 
physicians from all parts of the 
world assemble to inspect the cures 
for which there is no human expla- 
nation. Four doctors had pro- 
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nounced him incurable, two of them 
non-Catholics, one a Catholic, and 
the other an atheist. Upon minute 
examination the evening of his cure, 
these same men declared him to be 
in perfect health, with not a trace of 
the tubercular germ to be seen. 
Surely Sister Maureen’s Lady had 
had pity on him, and had interceded 
with her Divine Son. 

Kenelm was in a dream during 
the remaining hours at Lourdes. His 
soul sang within him, sang for grat- 
itude and love for the great mercy 
which had been shown him. How 
happy it would be to return to Kil- 
een, to walk up the pathway down 
which he had been carried only last 
week, a helpless, dying man! The 
peace which he had experienced at 
the convent was intensified now. He 
knew at last why they did “all of it.” 

It was in the little convent chapel 
two months later that Father Gret- 
ton baptized him, and where he 
made his First Holy Communion. 
Together they returned to America, 
when the priest was sent to the New 
York Province as a teacher in one 
of the Jesuit colleges. 


* * * 


Qware Street has not changed 
very much. The Stanhope home 
looks very much the same as it did 
in days gone by, except that in the 
gardens there is a marble replica of 
Sister Maureen’s Lady of Kileen, a 
symbol of the great mercy which 
God dispenses through the hands of 
His Mother, a reminder to Kenelm 
of the magic which has been 
wrought, for God’s fairy tales are 
far more wonderful than _ those 
which are written in books. 
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A Romance of History. 


By AGNES HENDERSON. 


OME years ago there came into 
the possession of the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford a book described 
as “Latin Gospels of the fourteenth 
century with English illuminations.” 
It had been bought at a sale in Lon- 
don for the sum of £6. A bargain, 
truly, for such a beautiful book, 
even if it had really been of the 
fourteenth century. But the author- 
ities of the Library set their experts 
to examine it and report. And no 
dry-as-dust report it was, that re- 
sulted from their investigations, for 
they traveled along a romantic and 
royal road. It was at once observed 
that the handwriting was not of the 
fourteenth but of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Specialists in the art of il- 
lumination and old texts, by degrees 
identified the book as St. Margaret’s 
Gospel Book. Such was indeed the 
rare treasure they had acquired for 
the paltry sum of £6. Upon a fly- 
leaf were written some verses de- 
scribing an incident in the history 
of the book. The verses recalled to 
some one Turgot’s account of St. 
Margaret’s Gospel Book. 

Turgot was a monk of Durham, 
and afterwards Bishop of St. An- 
drews. He was, for many years, 
confessor and confidant of St. Mar- 
garet, Queen of Scotland. He wrote 
her Life at the request of her daugh- 
ter, Matilda, who married Henry I. 
of England. And a truly marvelous 
life it was. Turgot was a restrained 
and exact biographer. The lives of 
the saints have too often failed of 
the purposes for which they were 


written, because the writers lacked a 
calm and juridical mind. Modern 
scientific investigation of history 
brings its methods to bear upon 
saint and sinner alike. Turgot’s 
life of St. Margaret would meet all 
modern requirements. It is a crit- 
ical and calm narration. We know 
enough of the age of Queen Marga- 
ret to know that it was an age of 
contrasts. It had its bypaths of 
calmness and placidity, but for the 
most part historians have chosen to 
present to us only the violent and 
the turbulent side. 

Malcolm Canmore, the husband of 
Queen Margaret, was the son of that 
King Duncan who was murdered by 
Macbeth, a deed made common 
knowledge by the genius of Shakes- 
peare. A murdered father and a 
saintly wife, such experiences in the 
life of Malcolm Canmore represent 
the age in epitome, for it was the 
age of some of the most stirring 
events in history. Pagan hordes and 
Moslem hosts were seeking new 
lands to live in, or harrying their 
neighbors’ territory for sheer greed 
of gain or love of adventure. Danes 
and Norsemen were invading West- 
ern lands. Into the Byzantine Em- 
pire from the East came Turks and 
Scythians—events there were lead- 
ing up to the First Crusade. In the 
countries along the Mediterranean, 
Italians, Lombards, Normans, Sara- 
cens, and Greeks mingled and con- 
tended. The Christians of Spain 
were engaged in their long and bit- 
ter struggle against the Moors, and 
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the chivalrous Cid was performing 
those deeds of valor which have 
made his name live in the history 
and folklore of Spain. 

These great surging movements of 
the people led everywhere to deeds 
of blood, to raids and conquests, to 
usurpations and intrigues. Rome it- 
self did not escape. It was the cen- 
ter of strife and the Papacy was 
passing through some of its darkest 
days. Popes were made prisoners 
or sent into exile. Anti-popes were 
placed upon the throne of Peter. 
The Greek or Eastern Church was 
separated from the See of Rome. 
Disputes between Church and State 
were raging in Christian countries. 
Many of the clergy were defying the 
ancient canons of the Church and 
refusing to lead the single life. Kings 
and nobles were seizing abbeys and 
church lands and claiming the right 
of investing bishops with ring and 
crozier. From the Abbey of Cluny 
there came to Rome the great Hilde- 
brand, adviser to many popes and 
afterwards, as Gregory VII. Pope 
himself. Along with personal sanc- 
tity and intellectual genius, he had 
the zeal of a reformer. He overcame 
obstacles which to others had ap- 
peared insuperable. He brought 
Henry IV. of Germany to Canossa. 
But Henry’s repentance was short- 
lived. His haughty nature again 
asserted itself. He seized Rome, and 
Hildebrand died in exile apparently 
defeated, yet not really so, because 
the principles for which he contend- 
ed were made clear and definite to 
all Christendom. They might in fu- 
ture be ignored by the careless or 
defied by the rebellious, but they 
could not be misunderstood. 

On becoming Queen of Scotland 
St. Margaret immediately set about 
putting these principles into force. 
It was a task suited to her keen in- 
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tellect and exalted faith. Her life 
hitherto had been a series of won- 
derful experiences and adventures 
that read like a romance. She be- 
came Scotland’s greatest queen and 
she is the only canonized female 
saint of that land. No wonder that 
there are so many Scottish Marga- 
rets. The pity is, that even in Scot- 
land, nowadays, sO many are un- 
aware of the exalted virtues of her 
who was the means of popularizing 
the name. For since the Reformation 
it has been the vogue among Protes- 
tant historians to dwell but lightly 
upon—ignore they could not—the 
extraordinary virtues and talents of 
her to whom they attribute the in- 
troduction of Romanizing influences 
into the Church of Scotland, despite 
the overwhelming mass of evidence 
that the Church in Scotland from its 
foundation was truly Catholic and 
ever loyal to the See of Peter at 
Rome, and that the work of St. Mar- 
garet was the reforming of abuses 
which had arisen in Scotland as 
elsewhere. 

It is not our purpose here to write 
a life of St. Margaret. A few details 
will suffice to show how wisely she 
conducted the affairs of her realm, 
how great was her concern for the 
progress of her people. The influ- 
ence of royal saints had shed its 
luster over her youth. Her father 
was the son of Edmund Ironside, 
heir to the Saxon line, upon whose 
death Canute the Dane succeeded to 
the English throne. Exiled as a boy 
from his native land he was brought 
up at the Court of St. Stephen of 
Hungary and married Agatha, sis- 
ter of the Queen. And Hungary at 
that time was surely a splendid ob- 
ject lesson in Christian government, 
for within a generation St. Stephen 
raised his people from paganism to 
Christianity and from barbarism to 
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civilization. After the death of Can- 
ute, Edward the Confessor was 
made king, and he invited his neph- 
ew Edward and his wife and chil- 
dren to his court. The father died, 
leaving Agatha and her three chil- 
dren under the Confessor’s protec- 
tion. At the English Court they saw 
the wise ruling of a truly Christian 
king. The Confessor died and Wil- 
liam the Conqueror ascended the 
English throne. Agatha and her 
children sought refuge in Scotland 
with Malcolm Canmore whom they 
had known at the Confessor’s court. 

Malcolm married Margaret and 
after that marriage, as before, the 
life of St. Margaret reads like an 
epic. Scotland of that day was not 
a pagan country, like the Hungary 
that had so wonderfully responded 
to the efforts of St. Stephen. Chris- 
tian it had been for many a century, 
but in consequence of foreign raids, 
wars and internal feuds the king- 
dom had suffered much. Religion 
had grown cold, social progress had 
been hindered, abuses had every- 
where arisen. Into all this turmoil 
came St. Margaret, gently nur- 
tured, highly educated, with an in- 
nate love of beauty, sweet yet digni- 
fied in her manners, and of quite 
exceptional beauty of person. At 
once she set to work, there was so 
much to be put right. Just and firm, 
yet most critical of herself, she per- 
force won the respect of those whom 
she found it necessary to reform. 
As evidence of her humility, Turgot 
says that she implored him to re- 
buke her in private if he observed 
anything blameworthy in her speech 
or conduct. She who was, by her 
position, her gifts of mind and body, 
and her capacity for work, so mani- 
festly far above those by whom she 
was surrounded aimed at so high a 
state of perfection as actually to 
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seek censure. That is a degree of 
humility manifestly rare—only a 
saint could attain it. 

St. Margaret inspired her husband 
with a certain reverential awe so 
that he eagerly obeyed her slightest 
wish and followed her advice. No 
scholar himself, he loved to handle 
and examine her favorite books. Her 
court was a veritable school of art; 
her ladies were very skillful in 
working at embroideries, vestments 
and church furnishings of all kinds. 
King Malcolm had, perforce, to 
spend much of his time in warlike 
pursuits, but knowing of his saintly 
wife’s love of beautiful books he set 
illuminators at work upon them, 
and had workers in precious metal 
decorating their covers with gold 
and gems. 

And now we come to the pas- 
sage in Turgot’s Life that recurred 
to the mind of the Bodleian expert. 


“T leave it to others,” he says, “to 
admire the tokens of miracles which 
they see elsewhere. I admire much 
more the works of mercy which I 
perceived in Margaret, for signs are 
common to the good and the bad, 
whereas works of piety and true 
charity belong to the good only. The 
former sometimes are proof of holi- 
ness, the latter are that which con- 
stitutes it. Let us then, I repeat, ad- 
mire in Margaret the actions which 
made her a saint, rather than the 
miracles which, had we any record 
of them, would have proved that she 
was one. In her character let us ob- 
serve with admiration the works of 
the ancient saints, rather than their 
miracles—her justice, her piety, her 
mercy and her love. Yet it will not 
be out of place if I here narrate one 
incident which may go to prove 
what the holiness of her life was. 

“She had a book of the Gospels 
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beautifully adorned with gold and 
precious stones, and ornamented 
with the figures of the four Evangel- 
ists, painted and gilded. All the cap- 
ital letters throughout the volume 
were radiant with gold. She had al- 
ways felt a particular attachment 
for this book; more so than for any 
of the others which she usually 
read. It happened that as the per- 
son who carried it was once crossing 
a ford, he let the book, which had 
been carelessly folded in a wrapper, 
fall into the middle of the stream. 
Unconscious of what had occurred 
the man quietly continued his jour- 
ney, but when he wished to produce 
the book, suddenly it dawned upon 
him that he had lost it. 

“Long was it sought, but nowhere 
could it be found. At last it was dis- 
covered lying at the bottom of the 
river. Its leaves had been kept in 
constant motion by the action of the 
water, and the little coverings of 
silk which protected the letters of 
gold from becoming injured by con- 
tact with the leaves were swept 
away by the force of the current. 
Who would have imagined that the 
book was worth anything after such 
an accident as this? Who could 
have believed that so much as a sin- 
gle letter would have been visible. 
Yet of a truth it was taken up from 
the middle of the river, so perfect, 
so uninjured, so free from damage 
that it looked as if it had not been 
touched by the water. The white- 
ness of the leaves and the form of 
the letters throughout the volume 
continued exactly as they had been 
before it had fallen into the stream, 
except that on the margin of the 
leaves towards the edge the least 
possible mark of water might be de- 
tected. The book was conveyed to 
the Queen and the miracle was re- 
ported to her at the same time; and 
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she, having thanked Christ, valued 
it much more highly than she had 
done before. Whatever others may 
think I for my part believe that this 
wonder was worked by Our Lord 
out of His love for this Venerable 
Queen.”* 


The recollection by some one of 
the foregoing passage in Turgot’s 
Life, supplied the clue upon which 
the experts set to work. In the Latin 
verses written upon the flyleaf it 
was stated that the work had once 
belonged to a King and Queen, that, 
when being taken to a certain place 
where an oath was to be sworn upon 
it, it had slipped from the robes of 
the person carrying it, whilst he was 
crossing a stream, and that it had 
been miraculously preserved from 
damage. Two leaves of the book 
showed some slight trace of having 
been injured by water. The task 
before the experts then, was to trace 
the whereabouts of the book through 
the eight hundred years from the 
death of St. Margaret to the date of 
purchase by the Bodleian Library. 
They worked away, getting one con- 
firmatory link after another. It was 
known that Queen Margaret be- 
queathed a Gospel Book to the great 
church at Durham. There, it would 
appear, it remained until Henry VIII. 
despoiled Durham along with other 
English monasteries. Research 
showed that the book had once been 
in the possession of John Stow, the 
famous London antiquary. He was 
a keen collector, with so great a 
reverence for olden things and olden 
times that during Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign he was sometimes suspected 
of leanings towards the old faith. 
Whether he had many other things 
in his possession as precious as 


1From Turgot’s Life of St. Margaret, trans- 
lated from the Latin by Wm. Forbes-Leith, S.J. 














Queen Margaret’s Gospel Book we 
do not know, but it is on record 
that he became so greatly impover- 
ished in extreme old age that James 
I. authorized him “to collect 
amongst our loving subjects their 
voluntary contributions and kind 
gratuities.” 

The Gospel Book passed into pri- 
vate possession, where, it may be, 
its value was unrealized and its 
historical associations unknown. 
Finally, the fact that a small parish 
library in Suffolk sent it for sale to 
London would seem to indicate 
that those managing the library had 
a suspicion that it was rare or valu- 
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able. That it was a treasure so pre- 
cious they must have been quite un- 
aware of, for it was long after the 
sale that the true value of the book 
became known. 

The good Turgot little thought 
that after eight hundred years there 
would come such confirmation of 
his story. It is as delightful as it is 
rare to get a fact of history verified 
like that, and it is still more delight- 
ful when the history verified is hag- 
iology too, even though verifications 
of events in the lives of the saints, 
simply as history scientifically in- 
vestigated by secular scholars, are 
becoming ever more frequent. 





TWILIGHT. 


By WILLIAM A, DRAKE. 


THE shadows gather 


And drift silently, fold on fold, 
Into the abyss of night; 


And my exalted heart 


Pauses, suspended and hushed, 
Where the blackness is deep between the stones 


And the stars above 


Are luminous and lonely, like souls. 


And the dead are saying: 

Blessed are ye that walk upon the grasses, 
Blessed ye whose are the gifts 

Of twilight and of night 

And of the multiplying stars. 

But as I stand there where the dead are crying, 
The night unfolds beyond the vague horizons, 


And I dream... 

















** A NTICLERICALISM is not a 

French export.” This crisp 
sentence marks an antithesis and 
crystallizes the public policy of a 
great state. It recalls the picture of 
Continental France driving nuns 
from her borders and welcoming 
them into her Colonial Empire. It 
brings out how the French Republic 
expelled the Catholic teaching or- 
ders and at the same moment 
begged them to serve the Tricolor 
abroad. It was Léon Gambetta who 
evolved this formula. He had, in 
the early eighties, gone from a polit- 
ical meeting, where he had made the 
welkin ring with the battle cry of 
“Le cléricalisme voila l’ennemie,” to 
keep an engagement with the Jesuits 
whom he was endeavoring to per- 
suade to expand their college at 
Beirut, Syria. The Sons of Loyola 
were reluctant to do so. The Great 
Tribune, however, pleaded his cause 
with such eloquence that one of the 
Reverend Fathers remarked, “But, 
Sir, you have just come from a 
meeting where you have denounced 
the Catholic Church with as much 
vehemence as you now plead her 
cause.” It was then that Gambetta 
boiled down, into a concrete for- 
mula, what in the Levant to-day is 
the guiding principle of French 
statesmanship. Unless one thor- 
oughly understands this fact and all 
its ins and outs, one cannot com- 
prehend the Near East. Once this 
strange incongruity is grasped many 
of the side lights which appear dim 
and obscure upon the horizon of the 
Eastern Mediterranean take on a 
new meaning. 


THE SPIRITUAL EMPIRE OF FRANCE. 


By Pierre CraBiTEs. 











I speak with such decisiveness be- 
cause I floundered about a good deal 
until my studies and observation 
drove home to me the secret of the 
universal, persistent and spreading 
influence of Gallic culture in this 
part of the world. I like to get at 
the “why” and the “wherefore” of 
things. I knew that the population 
of France was declining. I as- 
sociated such symptoms with stag- 
nation. Yet, before my eyes was 
proof of the onward march of 
French prestige, not necessarily po- 
litical but cultural. This strange 
contradiction tantalized me. I could 
not understand it. 

I recall my first visit to this sec- 
tion of the globe. It was in 1905. 
My trip was confined to Greece, Tur- 
key and the Balkan States. I was a 
tourist in those days. But I was not 
“on a cruise,” so I had a good oppor- 
tunity to observe the people. I was 
struck by the fact that whereas hotel 
porters, dragomans and shopkeepers 
flourished, if I may be permitted the 
expression, “cross-eyed” Englishand 
“bow-legged” German, it was a rare 
treat to meet anyone who spoke 
what I might call “refined” English 
or German. On the other hand I 
ran into scores of men who con- 
versed in French with easy mastery. 
My second flight to the Levant was 
in 1907. It covered Egypt and Pal- 
estine. I there observed these same 
phenomena. And when in 1911 my 
official duties called me to Cairo I 
was surprised to note how very few 
Egyptians knew English in compar- 
ison to the hundreds who spoke and 
wrote French not only fluently but 
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correctly and idiomatically. I knew 
that the Union Jack dominated the 
country. I was aware of the fact 
that the French colony was small. I 
could not close my eyes to the cir- 
cumstance that American tourists 
far outnumbered all others and that 
this made, at least, a bowing ac- 
quaintance with our vernacular al- 
most essential. And yet there was 
the salient reality. Gentlemen spoke 
French like gentlemen and ladies 
like ladies. Dragomans murdered 
English like the villains that they 
are at heart, and hotel porters rat- 
tled off our language with an olea- 
ginous fluency that was typical of 
their mental aspect. 

It did not take me long to ascer- 
tain that of my six Egyptian college 
colleagues attached to the Cairo 
Mixed Tribunal three were alumni 
of Catholic institutions of Cairo or 
Alexandria. Two of the three Sub- 
stituts of the Procureur Général had 
attended the Jesuit College. Of these 
men, four were Mohammedans and 
one a Copt, or Egyptian Christian. 
But I got the wrong reaction to these 
figures. In fact I recall asking Mah- 
moud Fakhry Bey, who was then a 
Substitut but who has now become 
a Pasha, married the King’s daugh- 
ter and gone to Paris as Minister, 
whether the Jesuits had ever at- 
tempted to convert him. He looked 
at me in a whimsical sort of a way 
and after a pause said, “Mais, mon 
cher Président, you do not know 
the Jesuits. If they had tried, would 
I have known it?” It took me, in- 
deed, months to grasp that the Jes- 
uits represent in the Orient French 
culture, Occidental civilization and 
European advancement. A long time 
had passed before I saw that their 
mission in the East is not sectarian 
but humanitarian. The pangs of 
homesickness were over before I un- 
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derstood that had these incompara- 
ble teachers sought to convert Mo- 
hammedans to the Gospel of Him 
Crucified and not confined them- 
selves to the Sermon on the Mount 
and to the dissemination of healthy 
knowledge, short would have been 
their stay in the land of the Star 
and the Crescent. It was because I 
failed to digest what I had read that 
it took me so long to see the light. 


Kipling says that east of Suez the 
Ten Commandments do not exist. 
I cannot say that I agree with him 
if he is referring to the followers of 
Mohammed. It is, however, a fact 
that the ordinary public internation- 
al law which is supposed to regulate 
the relations of Occidental nations 
to one another does not apply to 
Islam. The Moslem, when his star 
was in the ascendancy, deigned to 
confer “Capitulations” upon the 
peoples of the West. These Imperial 
“Diplomas,” as they were styled, 
take the place of the principles de- 
fined by Grotius, reaffirmed in sol- 
emn covenants and violated by cer- 
tain nations when necessity coun- 
sels. The earliest of these patents 
goes back to the old days of the 
eleventh century when the Italian 
merchant republics were expanding 
their trade in all directions. The 
first of the Capitulations, however, 
in the modern sense of the term, 
bears the date of 1535. They were 
conferred upon Francis I. of France 
by Suleiman the Magnificent. It is 
this initial right of entry that gave 
France the inside track in the pro- 
tection of the Catholics of the Le- 
vant. 

But before the vestige of a legal 
right had been given the King of 
France to raise his voice even in be- 
half of his own subjects, Francis L, 
in 1528, took up the cudgels in de- 
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fense of the interests of his Faith. 
It appeared that the True Believers 
had made a mosque out of one of 
the Catholic churches in Jerusalem. 
The King wrote an autograph let- 
ter to the Sultan protesting against 
this abuse. Suleiman refused to re- 
gard the protest but took advantage 
of the occasion to assure “the Bey 
of the country of France” that “all 
holy places, other than mosques, 
will continue to remain in the hands 
of the Christians who may keep 
them under the wing of our protec- 
tion.” This started the tradition in 
favor of France making herself the 
mouthpiece of the Catholics of the 
Orient. 

When the Capitulations were 
drafted, Francis I. was styled “the 
greatest and the most powerful of 
the Princes of the Religion of Je- 
sus.” Spain, in those days, had her 
eyes turned in the direction of the 
New World, Portugal looked to- 
wards Africa, Italy was a mere geo- 
graphical expression, Germany 
snored under a hundred petty des- 
pots and Austria had not attained 
her stride. England, Holland, and 
the Scandinavian powers, when they 
received their grants, were Protest- 
ant nations. It was, therefore, rela- 
tively easy for France to carry out 
her policy of championing Cathol- 
icism, particularly as the Moslem 
looks upon Church and State as syn- 
onymous terms. And besides, just 
as every litigant naturally desires to 
get the best available lawyer to de- 
fend his cause, all Catholic mission- 
aries, regardless of nationality, 
jumped at the opportunity of get- 
ting as their supporter the powerful 
ambassador of His Most Christian 
Majesty. It thus came to pass that 


France gradually became recognized 
by Europe as the spokesman of 
Catholicism. 
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When Louis XIV. came to the 
throne he decided to strengthen his 
grip upon this prerogative. He be- 
gan by winning over the Jesuits to 
his cause. To strengthen the hands 
of that influential body he made 
their priests “His Majesty’s Royal 
Chaplains for the Levant.” But, in 
return for this favor the King insist- 
ed that all members of the Society 
of Jesus sent to the Near East 
should be Frenchmen. At the same 
time Louis prevailed upon the Cap- 
uchins to give a Gallic turn to their 
Levantine representation. In a word 
the diplomacy of Versailles directed 
its efforts towards making the Ca- 
tholicism of the Sultan’s domains 
predominantly French. And a fur- 
ther practical and eminently mun- 
dane turn was given to this orienta- 
tion. 

Previous to the reign of the Roi 
Soleil the missionaries who labored 
in the land of Islam sought to make 
converts to Catholicism. They suc- 
ceeded—and then again they did not. 
Their accomplishment consisted in 
winning into their fold their sep- 
arated Christian brothers. In that 
vineyard they reaped a rich harvest. 
The adherents of the Prophet, how- 
ever, remained adamant. Conquests 
of a Moslem soul were as rare as 
they were of doubtful sincerity. But 
the very fact that attempts were 
made to spread the Gospel among 
those who accepted the Koran made 
matters, at times, extremely diffi- 
cult for the zealous Fathers. The 
sword of Damocles in the form of ex- 
pulsion stood ever suspended above 
their heads. They did not fear death 
or torture. They knew, nevertheless, 
that if they were driven away their 
neophytes would soon be lost to the 
Faith. They were, therefore, face to 
face with a serious dilemma. To 
continue to attempt the impossible 
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meant to jeopardize the attainable 
and to scrap what had been won. 
Prudence, or rather discretion and 
practical strategy, won the day. The 
Holy See and the Bourbon sovereign 
agreed that instructions should be 
given that no further attempt should 
be made to convert Mohammedans. 

The Catholic Church in the Near 
East thus became, not a militant re- 
ligious organization bearding Islam 
in its den but a well-organized body 
devoted to the spread of French cul- 
ture. It did an immense amount of 
substantial good. It spread science. 
It inculcated knowledge. It led in 
sanitation. It taught men and wom- 
en to lead better lives. By precept 
and example it won new friends 
every year. But it gained them for 
Occidental civilization, for Western 
ideals and for French letters. In a 
word it burned incense to France, 
chose Paris as its intellectual Rome 
and made first the Fleur de Lys and 
then the Tricolor the banner to 
which it owned obedience. 

This continued practically with- 
out opposition from Europe until 
the French Revolution upset every- 
thing. Austria then stepped in and 
slightly interfered with this mo- 
nopoly. Later certain Italian reli- 
gious orders began to look to the 
Quirinal. And before the Great War 
German congregations showed dis- 
tinct tendencies to turn towards Ber- 
lin. In doing so they were strongly 
supported by Wilhelmstrasse. 


But if certain Powers now thus 
refuse to allow Paris to monopolize 
the prestige of the Catholic Church, 
the circumstance remains _ that 
priests and nuns are still founding 
schools dedicated to the propaganda 
of Gallic ideals. This spread of 
French influence was not arrested 
by the defeat of Napoleon III. at Se- 
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dan. It has not been thwarted by 
the political leadership of England 
in Egypt. In fact, Iam assured that 
when Britain bombarded Alexandria 
in 1882 Italian was used as much in 
the Mixed Courts as French. To-day 
the latter tongue has the field en- 
tirely to itself. And this is due to no 
official decree. It has come about 
spontaneously as a result of the 
work done in the schools by that 
Church which France persecutes at 
home and fondles abroad. 

Of course, I am aware of the 
splendid work done by the American 
Mission throughout the Levant. 
Their Robert College at Constantino- 
ple and their Universities at Beirut 
and at Cairo are models of which 
any nation may well be proud. Their 
work makes my heart swell with 
pride. Their curriculum is splendid. 
They build up both the mind and 
the body. Their student corps is 
well disciplined and their course of 
study admirable. These higher in- 
stitutions are moreover but the 
crowning achievements of innumer- 
able schools scattered throughout 
the length and breadth of the East- 
ern Mediterranean. I have not the 
figures for the entire enrollment but 
it must run well over a hundred 
thousand. I have never felt so 
proud of my American citizenship 
as when I have contemplated a 
group of our Mission workers and 
realized that we are practically the 
only ones who are teaching English 
on anything like a large scale to the 
people of the Levant. 

But our system of instruction va- 
ries somewhat radically from that 
followed in the French Catholic 
schools. We teach English out here 
far more thoroughly than foreign 
languages are taught in the United 
States. Boys and girls leave our 
Mission schools, not to mention 
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By Pierre CraBitTés. 


** A NTICLERICALISM is not a 

French export.” This crisp 
sentence marks an antithesis and 
crystallizes the public policy of a 
great state. It recalls the picture of 
Continental France driving nuns 
from her borders and welcoming 
them into her Colonial Empire. It 
brings out how the French Republic 
expelled the Catholic teaching or- 
ders and at the same moment 
begged them to serve the Tricolor 
abroad. It was Léon Gambetta who 
evolved this formula. He had, in 
the early eighties, gone from a polit- 
ical meeting, where he had made the 
welkin ring with the battle cry of 
“Le cléricalisme voila 'ennemie,” to 
keep an engagement with the Jesuits 
whom he was endeavoring to per- 
suade to expand their college at 
Beirut, Syria. The Sons of Loyola 
were reluctant to do so. The Great 
Tribune, however, pleaded his cause 
with such eloquence that one of the 
Reverend Fathers remarked, “But, 
Sir, you have just come from a 
meeting where you have denounced 
the Catholic Church with as much 
vehemence as you now plead her 
cause.” It was then that Gambetta 
boiled down, into a concrete for- 
mula, what in the Levant to-day is 
the guiding principle of French 
statesmanship. Unless one thor- 
oughly understands this fact and all 
its ins and outs, one cannot com- 
prehend the Near East. Once this 
strange incongruity is grasped many 
of the side lights which appear dim 
and obscure upon the horizon of the 
Eastern Mediterranean take on a 
new meaning. 





I speak with such decisiveness be- 
cause I floundered about a good deal 
until my studies and observation 
drove home to me the secret of the 
universal, persistent and spreading 
influence of Gallic culture in this 
part of the world. I like to get at 
the “why” and the “wherefore” of 
things. I knew that the population 
of France was declining. I as- 
sociated such symptoms with stag- 
nation. Yet, before my eyes was 
proof of the onward march of 
French prestige, not necessarily po- 
litical but cultural. This strange 
contradiction tantalized me. I could 
not understand it. 

I recall my first visit to this sec- 
tion of the globe. It was in 1905. 
My trip was confined to Greece, Tur- 
key and the Balkan States. I wasa 
tourist in those days. But I was not 
“on a cruise,” so I had a good oppor- 
tunity to observe the people. I was 
struck by the fact that whereas hotel 
porters, dragomans and shopkeepers 
flourished, if I may be permitted the 
expression, “cross-eyed” Englishand 
“bow-legged” German, it was a rare 
treat to meet anyone who spoke 
what I might call “refined” English 
or German. On the other hand I 
ran into scores of men who con- 
versed in French with easy mastery. 
My second flight to the Levant was 
in 1907. It covered Egypt and Pal- 
estine. I there observed these same 
phenomena. And when in 1911 my 
official duties called me to Cairo I 
was surprised to note how very few 
Egyptians knew English in compar- 
ison to the hundreds who spoke and 
wrote French not only fluently but 
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correctly and idiomatically. I knew 
that the Union Jack dominated the 
country. I was aware of the fact 
that the French colony was small. I 
could not close my eyes to the cir- 
cumstance that American tourists 
far outnumbered all others and that 
this made, at least, a bowing ac- 
quaintance with our vernacular al- 
most essential. And yet there was 
the salient reality. Gentlemen spoke 
French like gentlemen and ladies 
like ladies. Dragomans murdered 
English like the villains that they 
are at heart, and hotel porters rat- 
tled off our language with an olea- 
ginous fluency that was typical of 
their mental aspect. 

It did not take me long to ascer- 
tain that of my six Egyptian college 
colleagues attached to the Cairo 
Mixed Tribunal three were alumni 
of Catholic institutions of Cairo or 
Alexandria. Two of the three Sub- 
stituts of the Procureur Général had 
attended the Jesuit College. Of these 
men, four were Mohammedans and 
one a Copt, or Egyptian Christian. 
But I got the wrong reaction to these 
figures. In fact I recall asking Mah- 
moud Fakhry Bey, who was then a 
Substitut but who has now become 
a Pasha, married the King’s daugh- 
ter and gone to Paris as Minister, 
whether the Jesuits had ever at- 
tempted to convert him. He looked 
at me in a whimsical sort of a way 
and after a pause said, “Mais, mon 
cher Président, you do not know 
the Jesuits. If they had tried, would 
I have known it?” It took me, in- 
deed, months to grasp that the Jes- 
uits represent in the Orient French 
culture, Occidental civilization and 
European advancement. A long time 
had passed before I saw that their 
mission in the East is not sectarian 
but humanitarian. The pangs of 
homesickness were over before I un- 
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derstood that had these incompara- 
ble teachers sought to convert Mo- 
hammedans to the Gospel of Him 
Crucified and not confined them- 
selves to the Sermon on the Mount 
and to the dissemination of healthy 
knowledge, short would have been 
their stay in the land of the Star 
and the Crescent. It was because I 
failed to digest what I had read that 
it took me so long to see the light. 


Kipling says that east of Suez the 
Ten Commandments do not exist. 
I cannot say that I agree with him 
if he is referring to the followers of 
Mohammed. It is, however, a fact 
that the ordinary public internation- 
al law which is supposed to regulate 
the relations of Occidental nations 
to one another does not apply to 
Islam. The Moslem, when his star 
was in the ascendancy, deigned to 
confer “Capitulations” upon the 
peoples of the West. These Imperial 
“Diplomas,” as they were styled, 
take the place of the principles de- 
fined by Grotius, reaffirmed in sol- 
emn covenants and violated by cer- 
tain nations when necessity coun- 
sels. The earliest of these patents 
goes back to the old days of the 
eleventh century when the Italian 
merchant republics were expanding 
their trade in all directions. The 
first of the Capitulations, however, 
in the modern sense of the term, 
bears the date of 1535. They were 
conferred upon Francis I. of France 
by Suleiman the Magnificent. It is 
this initial right of entry that gave 
France the inside track in the pro- 
tection of the Catholics of the Le- 
vant. 

But before the vestige of a legal 
right had been given the King of 
France to raise his voice even in be- 
half of his own subjects, Francis I., 
in 1528, took up the cudgels in de- 
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fense of the interests of his Faith. 
It appeared that the True Believers 
had made a mosque out of one of 
the Catholic churches in Jerusalem. 
The King wrote an autograph let- 
ter to the Sultan protesting against 
this abuse. Suleiman refused to re- 
gard the protest but took advantage 
of the occasion to assure “the Bey 
of the country of France” that “all 
holy places, other than mosques, 
will continue to remain in the hands 
of the Christians who may keep 
them under the wing of our protec- 
tion.” This started the tradition in 
favor of France making herself the 
mouthpiece of the Catholics of the 
Orient. 
When 


the Capitulations were 


drafted, Francis I. was styled “the 
greatest and the most powerful of 
the Princes of the Religion of Je- 
sus.” Spain, in those days, had her 
eyes turned in the direction of the 


New World, Portugal looked to- 
wards Africa, Italy was a mere geo- 
graphical expression, Germany 
snored under a hundred petty des- 
pots and Austria had not attained 
her stride. England, Holland, and 
the Scandinavian powers, when they 
received their grants, were Protest- 
ant nations. It was, therefore, rela- 
tively easy for France to carry out 
her policy of championing Cathol- 
icism, particularly as the Moslem 
looks upon Church and State as syn- 
onymous terms. And besides, just 
as every litigant naturally desires to 
get the best available lawyer to de- 
fend his cause, all Catholic mission- 
aries, regardless of nationality, 
jumped at the opportunity of get- 
ting as their supporter the powerful 
ambassador of His Most Christian 
Majesty. It thus came to pass that 
France gradually became recognized 
by Europe as the spokesman of 
Catholicism. 
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When Louis XIV. came to the 
throne he decided to strengthen his 
grip upon this prerogative. He be- 
gan by winning over the Jesuits to 
his cause. To strengthen the hands 
of that influential body he made 
their priests “His Majesty’s Royal 
Chaplains for the Levant.” But, in 
return for this favor the King insist- 
ed that all members of the Society 
of Jesus sent to the Near East 
should be Frenchmen. At the same 
time Louis prevailed upon the Cap- 
uchins to give a Gallic turn to their 
Levantine representation. In a word 
the diplomacy of Versailles directed 
its efforts towards making the Ca- 
tholicism of the Sultan’s domains 
predominantly French. And a fur- 
ther practical and eminently mun- 
dane turn was given to this orienta- 
tion. 

Previous to the reign of the Roi 
Soleil the missionaries who labored 
in the land of Islam sought to make 
converts to Catholicism. They suc- 
ceeded—and then again they did not. 
Their accomplishment consisted in 
winning into their fold their sep- 
arated Christian brothers. In that 
vineyard they reaped a rich harvest. 
The adherents of the Prophet, how- 
ever, remained adamant. Conquests 
of a Moslem soul were as rare as 
they were of doubtful sincerity. But 
the very fact that attempts were 
made to spread the Gospel among 
those who accepted the Koran made 
matters, at times, extremely diffi- 
cult for the zealous Fathers. The 
sword of Damocles in the form of ex- 
pulsion stood ever suspended above 
their heads. They did not fear death 
or torture. They knew, nevertheless, 
that if they were driven away their 
neophytes would soon be lost to the 
Faith. They were, therefore, face to 
face with a serious dilemma. To 
continue to attempt the impossible 
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meant to jeopardize the attainable 
and to scrap what had been won. 
Prudence, or rather discretion and 
practical strategy, won the day. The 
Holy See and the Bourbon sovereign 
agreed that instructions should be 
given that no further attempt should 
be made to convert Mohammedans. 

The Catholic Church in the Near 
East thus became, not a militant re- 
ligious organization bearding Islam 
in its den but a well-organized body 
devoted to the spread of French cul- 
ture. It did an immense amount of 
substantial good. It spread science. 
It inculeated knowledge. It led in 
sanitation. It taught men and wom- 
en to lead better lives. By precept 
and example it won new friends 
every year. But it gained them for 
Occidental civilization, for Western 
ideals and for French letters. Ina 
word it burned incense to France, 
chose Paris as its intellectual Rome 
and made first the Fleur de Lys and 
then the Tricolor the banner to 
which it owned obedience. 

This continued practically with- 
out opposition from Europe until 
the French Revolution upset every- 
thing. Austria then stepped in and 
slightly interfered with this mo- 
nopoly. Later certain Italian reli- 
gious orders began to look to the 
Quirinal. And before the Great War 
German congregations showed dis- 
tinct tendencies to turn towards Ber- 
lin. In doing so they were strongly 
supported by Wilhelmstrasse. 


But if certain Powers now thus 
refuse to allow Paris to monopolize 
the prestige of the Catholic Church, 
the circumstance remains that 
priests and nuns are still founding 
schools dedicated to the propaganda 
of Gallic ideals. This spread of 
French influence was not arrested 
by the defeat of Napoleon III. at Se- 
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dan. It has not been thwarted by 
the political leadership of England 
in Egypt. In fact, Iam assured that 
when Britain bombarded Alexandria 
in 1882 Italian was used as much in 
the Mixed Courts as French. To-day 
the latter tongue has the field en- 
tirely to itself. And this is due to no 
official decree. It has come about 
spontaneously as a result of the 
work done in the schools by that 
Church which France persecutes at 
home and fondles abroad. 

Of course, I am aware of the 
splendid work done by the American 
Mission throughout the Levant. 
Their Robert College at Constantino- 
ple and their Universities at Beirut 
and at Cairo are models of which 
any nation may well be proud. Their 
work makes my heart swell with 
pride. Their curriculum is splendid. 
They build up both the mind and 
the body. Their student corps is 
well disciplined and their course of 
study admirable. These higher in- 
stitutions are moreover but the 
crowning achievements of innumer- 
able schools scattered throughout 
the length and breadth of the East- 
ern Mediterranean. I have not the 
figures for the entire enrollment but 
it must run well over a hundred 
thousand. I have never felt so 
proud of my American citizenship 
as when I have contemplated a 
group of our Mission workers and 
realized that we are practically the 
only ones who are teaching English 
on anything like a large scale to the 
people of the Levant. 

But our system of instruction va- 
ries somewhat radically from that 
followed in the French Catholic 
schools. We teach English out here 
far more thoroughly than foreign 
languages are taught in the United 
States. Boys and girls leave our 
Mission schools, not to mention 
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Robert College and the two Universi- 
ties, speaking English and writing 
it with remarkable success. But the 
dominant idea which presides over 
our classwork is that we are fitting 
Turkish, Egyptian, and Bulgarian 
boys and girls to live in the land of 
their birth and to play their part at 
their own fireside. We, therefore, 
drill them in their own language 
and turn fhem out with a knowledge 
of English but we never forget that 
our objective is to enable our stu- 
dents to serve their own people and 
their own fatherland. 

The French religious orders go at 
things differently. They are propa- 
gandists of French culture. They 
receive Orientals and deliver their 
own brand of Occidentals. They 
teach, through native preceptors, 
the vernacular of the country, but 
French is the vehicular language of 
their schools. I mean by this that 


history, geography, and the sciences, 
etc., are explained in French. All 


textbooks are in that tongue. And 
what is more important is that the 
children are required to play in 
French. The result is that they re- 
ceive a training in French which 
makes them think in French and 
even dream in the idiom of their 
classroom. 

It is true that the Greeks and 
Italians have schools where children 
of those colonies are thoroughly 
drilled in the spirit of their home- 
land. The point, however, that I am 
endeavoring to make is that the Le- 
vantine Jew, the Mohammedan Turk 
or the Christian Copt enters the por- 
tal of a collegium or convent at sev- 
en and leaves there at seventeen see- 
ing the world through French glass- 
es. And these priests and these nuns 
are so kind, so patient and so effi- 
cient that they win for themselves 
and therefore for France a place in 
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the hearts of their pupils that time 
cannot displace or politics eradicate. 
I remember how pleased Ahmed 
Ziwar Pasha, then Prime Minis- 
ter of Egypt, was to receive from me 
last year a postcard from Loyola, 
Spain, the birthplace of the founder 
of the Jesuits. I knew of his abiding 
affection for those who had educated 
him so I thought that it would 
please him to have even so insignifi- 
cant a souvenir of the famous Casa 
Solar. Not only did he write me a 
charming note of thanks but when 
we met in the Autumn he said to 
me: “That card went right to my 
heart. All that I am I owe to the 
Jesuits.” 

I doubt seriously whether France 
could have thus achieved the intel- 
lectual conquest of the Near East 
had lay teachers been her cultural 
envoys. First of all the salaries 
and upkeep of such plenipotentia- 
ries would have cost far too much to 
make their mission a profitable one. 
The Jesuit priests, and the nuns, 
vowed to poverty, and sworn to de- 
vote their lives to the cause of edu- 
cation, ask nothing but clothes, food 
and shelter, and are at all times 
willing to have these necessities as 
meager as existence will permit. Be- 
sides, no corps recruited among 
men and women of the world could 
have afforded such a large number 
of trained specialists whose single- 
ness of purpose would have assured 
that degree of self-abnegation neces- 
sary for success in so difficult a field. 
And then priests and nuns were 
looked upon as champions of a 
Church and not as soldiers waving 
the flag of France. Peaceful pene- 
tration therefore succeeded where 
rifle shot would have failed, where 
a governmental protectorate would 
have engendéred opposition and 
where schools, except as adjuncts 
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to a Church, might have aroused 
suspicions. 


{ 


The result of all this is that the 
sword of the French Republic dom- 
inates Morocco, Algeria and Tunis, 
or the southern boundary of the 
Western Mediterranean. On the oth- 
er hand the soul of France takes up 
the trail and carries it through the 
Bosporus to the waters of the Black 
Sea. And that this spiritual leader- 
ship knows how to make its influ- 
ence felt is shown by what happened 
in Egypt after the Great War. I 
do not mean by this that intrigue 
directed from Paris had anything to 
do with these events. On the con- 
trary the spontaneity of the move- 
ment is the very idea which I am 
seeking to drive home. But a word 
of preface is necessary to make my 
meaning clear. 

As a consequence of the preva- 
lence of French culture in the Le- 
vant, when Turkey and Egypt de- 
cided to modernize their laws, they 
copied those of France. Therefore, 
there grew up strong bodies of men 
throughout the Ottoman Empire 
and in Egypt who acquired, as they 
thought, a vested right to earn their 
living by the practice of French 
law. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that in Egypt these lawyers 
and more particularly those who ap- 
pear before the Mixed Courts are 
not local subjects. They are, it is 
true, with individual exceptions, 
Moslems, Jews, Syrians and Copts, 
men born in the country and whose 
families have lived there for gener- 
ations. They (I mean the Christians 
and Jews), nevertheless, have for- 
eign passports. How many of them 
have obtained such protection is one 
of those mysteries which it would 
be indiscreet to attempt to solve. Be 
that as it may these natives to-the- 
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manner-born, but who delight in 
their allegiance to countries which 
they may never have visited, took 
no part in that movement for Egyp- 
tian independence which followed 
the Armistice. They held themselves 
aloof from such aspirations. So did 
their brothers and their cousins. In 
their wake followed others who had 
no credentials from abroad but who 
wanted the uninitiated to believe 
that they had. 

The result of this mental boycott 
was that the Nationalist aspirations 
of Egypt for a time lacked proper 
driving power. There was plenty 
of steam but compression was not 
at its best. In time, however, it be- 
came generally understood that Sir 
William Brunyate, the adviser to 
the Ministry of Justice, had deter- 
mined that the Common Law of 
England should supplant the Napol- 
eonic Codes. Such a decision affected 
the intellectual élite. It meant an 
attack upon their preserves. It told 
them that their scholarship was 
menaced. It warned them that a new 
Richmond was in the field. And sud- 
denly the situation changed. Native 
sons with foreign passports and 
French intellects sprang into the 
fray. They organized public opin- 
ion. They brought into the lists the 
educated minority whose pride held 
them aloof until their bailiwick was 
invaded. Sir William Brunyate 
found foemen worthy of his steel. 
England grasped the meaning of the 
struggle. The bugle of retreat sound- 
ed, the Common Law threat was 
withdrawn and French culture 
planted its standard in the Temple 
of Victory. And then the weeks 
passed. One by one the Jews, Syr- 
ians, Copts and their allies who had 
fought as volunteers in the Egyptian 
Foreign Legion thought again of 
their alien allegiance and retired 
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from politics. The movement for 
independence had, however, gained 
an impetus which eventually result- 
ed in the official abolition of the 
Protectorate. 

It might be objected, however, 
that if France thus has an intellec- 
tual alliance with these peoples, why 
is it that the Syrians have risen 
against their beloved mandatory? 
The answer is quite simple. There 
are a great many Catholics in Syria. 
There are, however, many Orthodox 
Christians. There are also still more 
Mohammedans. And there are many 
Jews and Druses. During Turkish 
days the Moslems were the cocks of 
the walk. The Catholics felt that 
when the French came in, it would 
be their turn to call the tune. The 
Druses, who have been tempera- 
mentally pro-English and anti- 
French for generations, thought so 
too. The latter, therefore, had their 


war paint ready. But France con- 
sidered that she had not come to 
Syria to put any one religious sect 
into the saddle but solely to admin- 


ister justice to one and all. This 
platform displeased the Catholics 
and failed to convince anybody else. 
So the kindling was set. And then 
France chose for her High Commis- 
sioner the aggressively anticlerical 
Sarrail. His past record convinced 
those whose hopes had been shat- 
tered that Paris had determined to 
fight their Church on Syrian soil. 
Once this conviction took root 
bloodshed was almost inevitable. 
Too many different interests imag- 
ined that they had a grievance. But 
the very fact that common-sense 
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statesmen from France now appear 
to be able to talk to Syrian moder- 
ates in their own language, guid- 
ed by a common mentality seems to 
assure the eventual pacification of 
the country—provided the French 
franc becomes sufficiently stabilized 
to insure to the native that his mon- 
ey will not evaporate over night. 

But an exaggerated idea of this 
picture of French imperialism must 
not be drawn. It should not be for- 
gotten that while the leaven of Occi- 
dental culture prevailing in the Le- 
vant is predominantly French, the 
great mass of the population of the 
Near East can neither read nor 
write. And then again the major- 
ity of the literate minority still 
takes its learning from the archaic 
schools of Islam. The spiritual con- 
quests of France and the consequent 
conversion of the Mediterranean 
into a French lake have therefore 
certain well-defined limitations. 
Nevertheless after due reservations 
shall have been made the fact stands 
out in bold relief that the educated 
Levantine of Western tendencies, 
whatever may be his religion or sex, 
sees all problems primarily through 
French glasses and with subcon- 
scious and instinctive preference 
for the French point of view. The 
boy is father to the man, whatever 
may be his habitat. This makes of 
France the intellectual optician of 
the Near East. And it is a strange 
anomaly that it is the Church which 
is fought at home that grinds these 
lenses for export. Gambetta’s words 
are as true to-day as they were al- 
most a half century ago. 





IMAGERY IN LITERATURE. 


By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


Il. THE CHRISTIAN FATHERS. 


PERIOD of peculiar interest in 

the history of literature and art 
is the period of transition during 
which a new art and literature of 
Christian inspiration was gradually 
replacing the fading art and litera- 
ture of pagan Greece and Rome. I 
have called it a period of transition, 
for there was no abrupt break with 
the old, no well-defined moment at 
which the new began. Christian 
art at first and indeed for long used 
as many of the old forms as could 
be given a Christian significance. 
“It borrowed from some of the 
myths or mythological episodes the 
material for representations of a 
wholly new character,’ giving clas- 
sic types a meaning so new that they 
may be said to have been re-thought. 
The figures of Aristeus or of En- 
dymion become that of the Good 
Shepherd. Jason serves as a model 
for Moses. And so with many simi- 
lar figures of ancient story. 

It was so with literature also. 
But the molten metal of new Chris- 
tianity ever threatened to burst the 
ancient matrices. A content so dif- 
ferent demanded forms that were 
wholly new. But for centuries the 
pagan world continued to coexist 
with the Christian: Pompeii or its 
like and the catacombs lived on to- 
gether. Though but a poor echo of 
its former self, pagan culture was 
still flourishing three centuries after 
Christ. Pan’s day was done and the 


1Dom H. LeClereq, Manuel d’Archéologie 
Chrétienne. Tome I., pp. 141, 148. 


Muses were but ghosts out of the 
past, yet pagan art and letters sur- 
vived and held their own in the 
schools. Though long before that 
date they had been in full decline, it 
was not until 529 a. po. that the 
schools of heathen philosophy and 
rhetoric were finally closed by Jus- 
tinian. They were still flourishing in 
the days of the “Fathers” of the 
Christian Church from Irenzus to 
Augustine. Nay, during all that peri- 
od they were the chief seats of high- 
er learning and liberal culture. In 
them some of the Church’s greatest 
writers received their education. 
Four of the Fathers, including 
Augustine, greatest of all, were 
themselves professors of the rhet- 
oric that was taught there. They 
were, in the language of the day, 
sophists. 

The term sophist seems to have 
been widely applied to all who 
claimed a _ general acquaintance 
with many subjects and were pre- 
pared to lecture in public. They 
were exponents of general culture 
but with a special emphasis on ora- 
tory. From the second to the end of 
the fourth century there flourished 
a school of sophists known in litera- 
ture as the “Second Sophistic,” in 
contradistinction to the great school 
that had flourished in the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. The Second Sophistic was 
in the main an attempt to revive the 
Hellenic genius, but amid conditions 
wholly different from those in which 
it had originally flourished. The lit- 
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erature of ancient Greece was copied 
rather than used as the inspiration 
of a new literature. The result was 
a culture that was necessarily tradi- 
tional and almost inevitably artifi- 
cial and unreal, often degenerating 
into soulless pedantry. Imagery in 
particular ceased to be illustration 
used with restraint and taste and be- 
came mere ornamentation, an open- 
ing for display of skill, “an extrav- 
agance that jades the taste by its 
ornateness, clouds the idea by its 
elaborateness, fatigues the intellect 
by its frequency.” 

Several able studies have been 
published in which an attempt has 
been made to determine the extent 
of the influence exercised by pagan 
rhetoric and in particular by the 
Second Sophistic on the writings of 
the Christian Fathers. The question 
was raised by an article in the Revue 
de Synthése Historique for June, 
1901. The works of St. Gregory of 
Nyssa were studied from this point 
of view by M. Méridier in L’Influ- 
ence de la seconde Sophistique sur 
lV'ceuvre de Grégoire de Nysse.* Those 
of St. Gregory Nazianzus by M. Guig- 
net in Saint Grégoire de Nazianze et 
la Rhétorique More recently still 
the subject has been pursued in dis- 
sertations presented to the Catholic 
University of America. The follow- 
ing have been published in its series 
of Patristic Studies: The Influence 
of the Second Sophistic on the Ser- 
mons of St. Basil the Great, by J. M. 
Campbell (1922);* The Stylistic In- 
fluence of the Second Sophistic on 
the Panegyrical Sermons of St. John 
Chrysostom, by Father Thomas 
Ameringer, O.F.M. (1921); and St. 
Augustine the Orator, by Sister M. 
Inviolata Barry (1924). 


2Paris, 1906. sParis, 1911. 
«cf. J. Trunk, De Basilio Sermonis Attici 
Imitatore, Stuttgart, 1911. 
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A curious light is thrown by these 
studies on the processes of style and 
even the habits of thought of some 
of the Christian writers of the first 
four centuries. Mr. Campbell finds 
that the sophistic imagery is drawn 
chiefly from war, athletic games, 
the hippodrome, the sea and ships, 
and that its chief characteristics are 
the following: (1) The meticulous 
correspondence of the objects com- 
pared and the attempt to carry out 
this comparison in minutest detail; 
(2) a theatrical manner of develop- 
ment; (3) metaphor of pathos; (4) 
redundancy, the piling of metaphor 
upon metaphor; (5) the elaborate, 
prolonged development given to cer- 
tain metaphors. 

Mr. Campbell then applies the 
statistical method to the writings of 
his author, all the figures of speech 
occurring in them being counted 
and classified. The conclusion ar- 
rived at is that the great Doctor was 
“a thorough sophist in his materials 
and in his use of them.’® M. Méridier 
had already found that St. Gregory 
of Nyssa was a veritable sophist in 
his use of metaphor. St. Gregory 
Nazianzus, according to M. Guignet, 
shows sophistic traits that are 
scarcely less marked, while Father 
Ameringer concludes that St. John 
Chrysostom in the prodigal exuber- 
ance of his imagery and other rhe- 
torical devices is still more pro- 
nouncedly influenced by pagan rhet- 
oric. 

The Latin Fathers derived their 
style and manner from _ similar 
sources. St. Jerome gives every evi- 
dence that his eloquence was based 
on pagan models. St. Ambrose like- 
wise shaped the laws of rhetoric to 
Christian ends. Most of all St. Au- 


5Op. cit., p. 98. Ch. XI. deals expressly with 
St. Basil’s metaphors, quoting many examples. 
The following chapter deals with his use of 
simile. 
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gustine who, before he began to 
write as a Catholic, had for many 
years taught rhetoric on traditional 
lines at Carthage, Rome, and Milan, 
shows himself “a true disciple of 
sophistic education.”* The rhetor’s 
art acquired in the pagan schools 
had become a second nature to the 
Bishop of Hippo. The study above 
referred to confines itself to the 
Sermones ad Populum: its observa- 
tions and conclusions are of no 
small interest. 

Dividing the sermons into four 
classes, according to the stage in 
Augustine’s life at which they were 
preached, the author studies each 
class by the statistical method. Of 
183 sermons in the first class 174 
are characterized by “a profuse 
mass of figures.” Class two is al- 


most the same in this respect. In the 
third and fourth classes, preached 
in later years, the frequency of fig- 


ures decreases. In his use of meta- 
phor and simile a sophistic influence 
may be traced. There is the elab- 
orate development, the accumula- 
tion of details, the typically sophis- 
tic sources—the arena, the theater, 
the race course, military matters, 
the sea and ships. The important 
role played by metaphor and simile 
in St. Augustine’s sermons may, 
thanks to this painstaking piece of 
work, be appreciated with almost 
mathematical accuracy. Taking the 
Benedictine text as a basis, 1,243 
metaphors are to be found in 2,136 
pages, and, in the same number of 
pages, 858 similes and comparisons. 

The author, however, is not con- 
tent with such enumerations. In 
the chapter (XI.) devoted to “Fig- 
ures of Imagery” a very large num- 
ber of examples are quoted’ in the 
original Latin under special classi- 


6Sister M. I. Barry, op. cit., p. 252. 
TPp. 197-245. 
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fications such as The Body and its 
Conditions, The Family and Daily 
Life, Commerce and Travel, Arts 
and Trades, Agriculture and other 
Country Pursuits, the Weather, etc. 
St. Augustine’s range of imagery is 
extremely wide, embracing almost 
every object familiar to his people. 
He does not scorn the homely illus- 
tration: the difference between an- 
ger and hatred is illustrated by a 
cow butting at her calf. Themes the 
highest and most sublime are illu- 
minated by imagery drawn from 
within the everyday experience of 
his hearers—suppers and harvests, 
shoes and horses, pottery and fish- 
ing, health and sickness. He spoke 
often in the manner of the pagan 
rhetoricians because he had learned 
in their schools, but his purpose was 
never vain display: it was apostolic 
—the comfort, instruction, and ul- 
timately the salvation of human 
souls. 

It is nevertheless of curious in- 
terest to note that these Christian 
writers vied with one another in 
their entire repudiation of pagan 
culture. “Now do not,” cries St. 
Basil, “laugh at the homeliness of 
my diction, for we do not approve of 
your high-spun phrases and care not 
at all for your harmonious arrange- 
ments; our writers do not waste 
their time in polishing periods.” 
And elsewhere, “But poetry and 
rhetoric and the invention of soph- 
isms engage the energies of many 
men, yet the materials of these pur- 
suits are a tissue of unrealities.” 
And yet again, “Do not, I pray you, 
display sophistic vanities in your 
speech.” 

But not merely by wishing it does 
one break away from one’s environ- 
ment or cast off the effect of one’s 
antecedents. St. Basil was at least 
in great measure the product of his 
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up-bringing in the schools of Nico- 
media, Czsarea, and Athens, and of 
his times. He wrote and spoke as he 
had learned. “Here and there in 
the sermons,” says Mr. Campbell in 
the study referred to above, “are to 
be found figures and devices whose 
rarity and isolation only reinforce 
their glaring sophistic character. I 
refer to the excessive elaborateness 
in structure, the astounding para- 
dox, the atrocious pun, the far- 
fetched metaphor that one occasion- 
ally finds in his pages. They are 
exceptional in their class but they do 
demonstrate Basil’s want of success 
in attaining that complete divorce 
from pagan rhetoric at which he 
professed to aim.”* Yet St. Basil, 
as compared with the two Gregories 
and Chrysostom, is the least sophis- 
tic of them all. But all of them, 


however sophistic in manner, were 
Christian to the core in spirit and in 


purpose. 


Ill. THe ELIzaABETHANS. 


The Elizabethan age of English 
letters is of very special interest to 
the student of imagery in literature. 
For, in the first place, no literary 
period has been so lavish of figure 
in its writings. The Elizabethan 
writers, bursting all bounds of tra- 
dition and convention, let fancy 
loose to roam at will the world over. 
The result is an extraordinary exu- 
berance and luxuriance of imagery, 
degenerating in the lesser writers 
into bombast and extravagance, ris- 
ing in the greatest into wealth and 
splendor of diction. Moreover, there 
is found in the Elizabethan writers 
not only lavishness but also extraor- 
dinary variety and width of range. 
“The Elizabethan,” says Minto, 
“ransacked for comparisons the 

8Op. cit., p. 148. 
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heavens above, the earth beneath, 
the waters under the earth, and the 
historical and mythical generations 
of earth’s inhabitants. The wit of 
those days viewed the whole world 
as so much figurative material.” We 
shall presently see to what this ver- 
satility was due. And their imagery 
was for the most part as fresh and 
living as it was abundant and va- 
ried. Finally the Elizabethan liter- 
ary epoch would be worthy of study 
were it only because it culminated 
in the supreme imagery of Shakes- 
peare. 

It is, therefore, not surprising to 
find that various works dealing with 
the subject have been written. Some 
of the more interesting of these may 
be mentioned here. 

In an able dissertation presented 
some years ago to the University of 
Chicago, Mr. Frederic Ives Carpenter 
writes on Metaphor and Simile in 
the Minor Elizabethan Drama.’ In 
this book he studies the dramatists 
Lyly, Peele, Marlowe, Kyd, Greene, 
Tourneur, Webster, Chapman, and 
Ben Jonson. Dealing separately with 
the writings of each he appraises the 
quality and value of their imagery, 
its range and sources, showing how 
the personal qualities of the writer 
and the characteristics of the age are 
reflected therein. It is hard for any 
but the literary specialist to sum- 
mon up any interest in these all but 
forgotten, and when all is said, de- 
servedly forgotten, writers. Most 
readers will turn to the very in- 
teresting “Summary and Conclu- 
sions.””?° 

In the first place he finds in a 
study of the imagery of these dram- 
atists material for summing up the 
general literary characteristics of 
the Elizabethan writers. The Eliz- 


9Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1895. 
10Pp. 163-213. 
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abethan drama is fundamentally na- 
tional, complex, passionate. The last 
named quality shows itself in the 
intensity and often violence of the 
imagery. Personal metaphors and 
figures that imply intense and emo- 
tional anthropomorphism are, more 
than any other, the foundation of 
the true Elizabethan dramatic dic- 
tion.2? The typical Elizabethan writ- 
er is far more interested in man and 
the things of man than in external 
nature. This admits of almost math- 
ematical proof. For of 4,849 meta- 
phors noted and classified by Mr. 
Carpenter nearly three thousand 
(2,961) are drawn from the domain 
of human life. Moreover many of 


the nature-metaphors themselves 
are used to illustrate the aspects of 
the life of man. Indeed “nature, in 
dramatic literature at least, is re- 
flected at second hand, and the 
larger part of its nature-imagery 


seems borrowed from books and es- 
pecially from classical literature.”*? 
In the realm of human life, on the 
contrary, as we may gather from the 
freshness and power of the imagery 
drawn from it, there was deep in- 
terest and considerable subtlety of 
observation. This is no doubt in part 
the cause of the moralizing tendency 
of most Elizabethan writers, their 
preoccupation with the serious side 
of life, their frequent reminiscence 
of the unseen and supernatural, as 
against the jaunty frivolity and 
worldly profanity of the Restoration 
dramatists. 

The imagery of these writers won- 
derfully reflects every aspect of life 
in the England of their day. In 
metaphor and simile we read of the 
trades and professions, arts and 
crafts of the times. Technical terms 
of law and medicine appear: the 
language of the merchant and the 

uP. 190. 12P. 197. 
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artisan, of the soldier, the sailor, 
and the courtier—all are drawn 
upon. We could reconstruct, as it 
were, from the imagery, an Eliza- 
bethan fine lady in all the splendor 
of her attire. “Had we no other 
means of information we could 
gather from the metaphors of the 
drama that sports and amusements 
of all sorts were active and common 
in the life of the Elizabethan Eng- 
lishman. Hunting and angling, card- 
playing and tennis, are frequently 
mentioned. Archery is not yet ob- 
solete, and falconry and hawking 
are still pursued.” Again, the fre- 
quent illustrations drawn from the 
sea and ships tell us of the new inter- 
est in seafaring and exploration and 
foreign trade that possessed England 
at that period, while in the homely 
and often coarse images of Jonson’s 
comedies we get very close to the 
life of the common people. Lastly, 
well-nigh all Elizabethan writings 
reflect the national pride in Eng- 
land’s nascent glories. 

But over the England of the six- 
teenth century breezes from a wider 
world had blown. The Elizabethan 
drama reflects not only England but 
Renaissance Europe, its imagery is 
redolent of the times. The spirit of 
change was abroad and men’s imagi- 
nations were in a ferment. They 
wrote as they thought, in a riot of 
ideas and fancies. The new sense 
of wonder and interest in the new 
world that was opening out before 
their eyes permeates the literature 
of the time. Far-fetched compari- 
sons, that travel over the whole 
realm of nature and the life of man 
with restless penetration, resulting 
in sudden and surprising juxtaposi- 
tions of thought, are eagerly sought 
out. The fullness and pride of life, 
the pomp and gorgeousness of dress 
and pageantry are pictured. Imagery 
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is drawn not only from the life of 
England, its homes and towns and 
countryside, but from classical and 
Italian literature, from the new dis- 
coveries of science and the new 
worlds that exploration was opening 
up. 

And if we perceive in the images 
of Elizabethan writers echoes of a 
world of new interests and new 
knowledge, we can partly gauge 
from them also the still narrow 
bounds of that knowledge and those 


interests. An entire literature has 
been written on the world of 
Shakespeare, the background of 


Shakespeare’s plays and so forth." 

A very curious work, Natural His- 
tory in Shakespeare’s Time, gives 
us entertaining as well as instinctive 
glimpses of the notions on botany, 
zoology, and so forth prevalent in 
Shakespeare’s day. It consists of 
quotations from Shakespeare, most- 
ly in the form of imagery, followed 
by extracts from works which were 
the standard authorities in his time, 
and by woodcuts from the same au- 
thorities. The result is quaint and 
curious in the extreme to our twen- 
tieth century minds. Books have 
been written, too, about Shakes- 
peare’s medical and legal knowl- 
edge.*® 

A more recent writer* has studied 
Elizabethan imagery from a differ- 


18For example, The England of Shakespeare, 
by Edwin Goadby; Shakespeare's England, by 
various writers, Oxford 1916. 

14By H. W. Seager. London, 1896. Cf. Leo 
H. Grindon, The Shakespeare Flora, 1883; J. 
E. Harting, The Birds of Shakespeare, 1871; 
E. Phipson, The Animal-Lore of Shakespeare’s 
Time, 1883. H. N. Ellacombe, The Plant-Lore 
and Garden-Craft of Shakespeare, 1896. 

isJ. C. Bucknill, The Medical Knowledge of 
Shakespeare, 1860; Lord John Campbell, 
Shakespeare’s Legal Acquirements Considered, 
1859. 

16H. W. Wells, Poetic Imagery; illustrated 
from Elizabethan Literature.. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1924. A peculiarity 
of this book is that nowhere in its 230 pages 
is there a single reference to any work other 
than the works of the writers studied. 
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ent standpoint. His object is not to 
study the Elizabethans and their 
time as revealed in dramatic im- 
agery, but to illustrate the character 
and degree of imaginative activity 
in poetic metaphor by a study of 
Elizabethan writers. Yet from the 
study we have fresh light thrown 
not only on imagery but on the 
Elizabethans, a light that would be 
clearer were the writer a little less 
ambitious and a little less vague. 
His survey includes the work not 
merely of a few minor dramatists 
but of Sidney and Bacon, Spenser 
and Donne, Drayton and Daniel, 
and above all Shakespeare himself. 
And he attempts to classify their 
imagery in highly subjective not to 
say arbitrary categories—the deco- 
rative image, the violent, radical, in- 
tensive, expansive, exuberant, and 
humorous image. The types are dis- 
tinguished with much subtlety and 
the various images met with ranged 
under them with the greatest inge- 
nuity. And though one cannot feel 
assured that the various specimens 
fit comfortably into the author’s pi- 
geonholes, yet types of imagery do 
exist which may aptly be described 
by his chosen epithets, and it is of 
interest to define and distinguish 
them. 

More doubtful in value is the at- 
tempt made to reckon up and 
tabulate the images of Shakespeare. 
The author’s first table gives the 
number of figures recorded in each 
play, from 234 in Troilus and Cres- 
sida‘? down to 14 in the Comedy of 
Errors. 

A second table shows the average 
number of figures recorded in each 
of four periods chronologically ar- 
ranged; 80 in the first nine plays, 


17Followed closely by Hamlet with 206, 
Antony and Cleopatra with 200, Macbeth com- 
ing next with 172. 
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rising to 130 in the last nine. The 
third classifies the dramas according 
to types and records the average 
number of figures in each type; 49 
in the Comedies, 91 in the Dramatic 
Romances, 118 in the Histories, and 
130 in the Tragedies and Tragi-Com- 
edies. Finally we have a table show- 
ing the ratio of the highly imagina- 
tive figures to the total number re- 
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conclusions based upon such statis- 
tics and we may leave it at that. 
But his study of Shakespeare’s im- 
agery results in the interesting gen- 
eralization that in the early plays 
“the imagery is violent, bold, and 
startling, yet comparatively conven- 
tional. As the poet’s art develops his 
figures become more powerful, more 
original, more comprehensive, sub- 


corded in each play. Mr. Wells ad- tler, more intellectual and more 
mits the manifold doubtfulness of beautiful.” 
a 
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By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH. 


Where light shifts down the gallery between 
The shadows of a winter afternoon, 

Out of the dark of canvas comes a face 
That nature never meant to be forgot. 

Great here sits grief, and silent agony; 

This face knows watching under foreign stars 


Where fear stands by the bedside. 


Poverty 


Has kissed these lovely lips, but never sin; 
Nor any shade of evil touched this brow. 

Her eyes look through the walls of yesterday 
To spirit joys that cancel all the pains 

Of motherhood; yet it is plain to see 

No common sword of sorrow pierced her heart. 
The hands that were so long the hands of Christ 
Hold in their piteous beauty the harsh crown 
Whose every thorn is painted with the blood 
Of Him Who in her heart is still a child 

And always will be; lo, as you come near, 
The tears stand out upon her face like pearls, 
As round and perfect as the drops of life. 

This is the way with purest piety— 

You must come close before you see the tears. 


Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis peccatoribus, 
Nunc et in hora mortis nostrze, amen. 


1In the gallery of the Yale Art School. . 





LOURDES. 


A Pageant in the Pyrenees. 


By RutH WALKER. 


E had our misgivings about 
Lourdes. In Bordeaux, where 
we were staying for several days, 
somebody stated quite firmly, “It is 
only interesting to pilgrims.” Sever- 
al other somebodies said, “It will be 
very depressing.” The French rail- 
way posters, however, urged us to 
“Come to Lourdes and the Pyrenees 
in Springtime,” and showed us blue 
mountains, green hillsides and a vil- 
lage leaning against them. Those 
posters were a call and a beckoning, 
so we said our little piece of “Deux 
billets, deuxiéme classe, s’il vous 
plait” to the heavily mustached gen- 
tleman behind the station wicket 
and boarded the Lourdes-bound 
train. 

Bordeaux lies in a flat land of 
farms and vineyards; but a little 
way from the city, after the glisten- 
ing luxuriance of acacia, magnolia, 
and chestnut trees in blossom, there 
came the sudden austerity of pines. 
For a long time we passed through 
the high-pillared pavilions of their 
bare trunks and still branches until 
we began to think that the alluring 
posters had been a painter’s dream. 
Then, just as suddenly, we emerged 
into a country that was the dream 
come true: gently rolling hills and 
meadows sweet with the new green 
of Spring. Green everywhere—dark 
on the ivy-trousered trunks of the 
trees, shimmering in the rows of 
poplars, silvery in the pollarded wil- 
lows bordering the brooks. We 
slipped past little tumble-down vil- 
lages of cottages with rust-red roofs, 


trim kitchen gardens, orchards in 
bloom, and terraced river banks 
where moss-grown steps led to the 
drip of mill wheels. Past all that, 
in the background, were hills heay- 
ily treed—a rich green accented by 
the dark note of an occasional cy- 
press. Everywhere was a prodigality 
of blossom and foliage. 

Gradually the hills closed in 
around us. The train climbed high- 
er, swung around a curve, and we 
were in the reality of our poster. 
We saw the slender gray spire of a 
church, and beyond it, in the val- 
ley, the houses of Lourdes. 

On the way we had been mar- 
shaling all our stray sources of in- 
formation about Lourdes. In Feb- 
ruary, 1858, we had read, the 
Blessed Virgin had appeared to Ber- 
nadette Soubirous, a little peasant 
girl, and had revealed to her springs 
of miraculous healing. The first mir- 
acle was granted to a blind man 
who regained his sight after bathing 
his eyes with the water. Since then 
a great church had been built on the 
cliff above the springs, and the 
place, grown in miracles and fame, 
had become like Quebec’s Ste. Anne 
de Beaupré, a shrine to which thou- 
sands come for prayer and healing. 

As soon as we had found a hotel 
we set off toward the church. Lead- 
ing up to it is a long park with trees 
at either side and the center cleared 
to give an unobstructed vista. About 
halfway between the far end of the 
park and the church stands a statue 
of “the Virgin Crowned.” On a level 
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with the garden is the large “Chapel 
of the Rosary,” and high above it on 
the cliff, magnificently set to dom- 
inate garden, village and valley, 
stands St. Michel, the basilica, with 
its single spire piercing the sky. 
From the park two runways, curv- 
ing like long arms, offer a gradual 
ascent to the church. We climbed 
up by one of these and went to see 
the interior of St. Michel. It has 
rare beauty of setting, but inside, ex- 
cept for small chapels filled with of- 
ferings to “Our Lady of Lourdes,” it 
is cold and rather uninteresting. 
Byzantine richness and warm col- 
or make the Chapel of the Rosary be- 
low it a kinder and more comforting 
place for prayer. The gold mosaic 
on the low arches is strewn with 
crimson roses and the broad dome 
with pink and mauve blossoms and 
white fleur-de-lys. A huge mosaic 


picture of the Virgin above the altar 


is arresting in its newness of con- 
ception and gives atmosphere to the 
whole place. She is a very human 
Madonna, this; her expression a lit- 
tle tired, weariness in the gesture of 
her frail arms. She has the face of 
a Celtic peasant: uneven features, 
wide-set sea-blue eyes, and flaming 
red hair—a peasant face, grave and 
kind, but the outstretched hands are 
the hands of a mystic, thin and ta- 
pering and transparent. 

Past the Chapel of the Rosary, and 
in the side of the cliff upon which 
the basilica stands, is the small 
grotto where the vision first ap- 
peared to Bernadette. Near it the 
springs of miraculous healing gush 
from the rock. Now the grotto holds 
a statue of “Our Lady of Lourdes” 
and its jagged walls are hung with 
crutches. Always pilgrims are at 
prayer there and the grotto is lit 
with hundreds of votive candles. 

At about three o’clock in the after- 
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noon crowds began to gather in the 
gardens and around the chapel. The 
paths in front of the springs and the 
grotto were packed with people— 
pilgrims from all over the world. 
Passing among them, one heard 
many tongues: English, German, 
“Missouri” American, drowsy Span- 
ish, the more staccato articulation of 
Italy, and even the unmistakable 
twang of an Australian cockney. 

Crowds streamed into the Chapel 
of the Rosary where a service was 
going on; others, carrying long blue 
and white tapers, went on to the 
grotto; hundreds stood along the 
paths waiting for the procession of 
the sick to pass by. Finally, at four 
o’clock, the procession issued from 
the church headed by a priest hold- 
ing high a cross of gold. There fol- 
lowed acolytes in blue with white 
lace, little girls veiled in white, 
thick-robed nuns, and last, the sick, 
drawn single file in black-hooded 
wheel chairs and on stretchers. 

Prayer was unceasing. It flowed 
in a long current from the raised 
cross to the last slow stretcher and 
surged through the crowds banking 
the stream of the procession. The 
young villagers who pulled the 
wheel chairs prayed aloud as they 
walked, and their passengers said 
their rosaries. In an inclosure near 
the baths an old priest was leading 
a group in prayer. His worn voice, 
sounded strangely above the droning 
of the boys and the blurred mono- 
tone of the responses: 


“Notre Dame de Lourdes, 
Ayez pitié de nous! 
Ayez pitié de nos affligés!” 


And here and there one saw a still 
face, too tired to pray, too stricken 
to know. 

The procession pressed on through 
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the crowds to the grotto now ablaze 
with candles, and halted there for 
prayer. After the service they 
turned back to the springs and, one 
by one, the sick were helped into the 
bath inclosures by their attendants. 

Forlorn procession — infinitely 
sad. The everlasting black of priests’ 
vestments, nuns’ robes and the 
clothing of the pilgrims, challenged 
the background the bright green 
Spring brings to conceal the hurts in 
nature—ivy and moss around the 
scarred trunk and flowering vine 
over the crumbling wall. 

Except for the prayer and the 
spirit of faith that was everywhere, 
the scene was reminiscent of the 
waiting room ofa great clinic. There 
were the same maimed bodies, faces 
where suffering had written its 
story, dull eyes, and pallor accentu- 
ated by the black clothing. Neither 
accepting nor rejecting the truth of 
the miracles, we watched the proces- 
sion externally, as it were—and yet 
what stories must have been behind 
the somber exterior of it all! And 
showing on those faces, what a mix- 
ture of emotions: pain, questioning, 
tired cynicism, and the almost terri- 
fying beauty of utter faith! 

After that it seemed strange to 
wander back through the nearby 
streets. They are lined with tawdry 
little shops in which are sold souve- 
nirs of Lourdes, souvenirs of the 
most “souvenirish” sort; trinkets of 
tin and celluloid, and garish statu- 
ettes. A few of the things are cheap 
but typical of the place, but the rest 
is the same meaningless rubbish that 
is sold, with a different place-name 
stamped on it, in every tourist center 
from Cairo to Niagara Falls. They 
are so incongruous, these shops— 
but then so is all Lourdes. One may 
see the humble cottage that was the 
home of little Bernadette Soubirous 
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and near it the dozens of hotels 
which have been built to house tour- 
ist and pilgrim. Such foolish hotels, 
designed with fancy gone astray! 
Ours, for instance, was of stucco the 
shade of crushed raspberries, with a 
profusion of tiny balconies and or- 
naments of ironwork painted sky- 
blue. The others were similar, built 
in the playful manner of German 
gingerbread, with decorations that 
looked as though they had been 
squeezed on through a pastry tube. 
Perhaps the idea was to make them 
gay, but they only succeeded in 
wearing the false cheerfulness of the 
bedside smile. 

Yet that is Lourdes, town of con- 
trast and incongruity: simple house 
of a peasant saint and fantastic 
hotel; vendors who haggle over the 
price of votive candles; trembling 
prayers at the grotto and tawdry 
souvenirs in the shops; the radiance 


of Spring sunshine and the solem- 
nity of black cloth. 
“Man has need of fétes,” says 


Monnin. “The Church knows this 
and provides them. She alone is 
capable of giving to the people the 
fétes which procure for them emo- 
tions worthy of their souls, and that 
rare joy where the conscience is as 
satisfied as the heart and the eyes.” 
That night at Lourdes the Church 
held a féte. We had seen others at 
Prato, in St. Peter’s, and near the 
Bay of Naples, but never one with 
such enchantment in it as this can- 
dle-light procession. 

After dark we noticed people with 
lighted tapers going in the direction 
of the grotto. We followed, buying 
on the way the long candles with a 
paper shade to protect them from 
the wind. There was no breeze that 
night, though: it was still and dark 
and sweet with blossom scent as we 
hurried through the streets. One 
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felt the urge to make haste, for 
groups of figures carrying lighted 
candles were gathering from all di- 
rections through the dark, and 
everywhere was that odd stir of ex- 
citement and expectancy which 
comes before a climax. 

When we reached the park below 
the church the procession had al- 
ready begun. There must have been 
three thousand in it, all with can- 
dles, all singing a hymn to the Vir- 
gin of Lourdes. The refrain of the 
hymn was an “Ave Maria” and at 
each “Ave” the candles were raised 
up to flicker and flare in salute. The 
whole facade of St. Michel was 
outlined with lights, and facing it, 
far down the park, the starred 
crown on the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin loomed out against black 
masses of trees. Through the park, 
around the statue, and up the run- 
ways leading to the church, the long 
procession wound with light and 
song. Darkness had blotted out the 
incongruous, the sad and the garish; 
there remained only a temple of 
light, a starry crown, and rhythmic 
swaying of candle flames. The 
beauty touched the crowds with its 
magic. They sang full-voiced and 
fervid, and, in the soft downward 
glow of the tapers, lifted faces were 
doubly lit with ecstasy. 

It was impossible not to be caught 
by the emotion and beauty of it all, 
and for a while we joined the pro- 
cession in the gardens. Later, at 
the runway, we dropped out and 
took the shorter way, up the steps, 
to the basilica. From that height we 
listened to the singing and watched 
the wide ribbons of light wind 
through the trees and stream in long 
lines from church to star-crowned 
statue. From St. Michel the shaded 
tapers were like flaming lilies which 
gradually gathered into a great field 
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below us as the pilgrims assembled 
in front of the Chapel of the Rosary 
for prayer. 

Somewhere I heard a cynical voice 
say: “The magic and the drama of 
the Church!” Yes, it was so, but 
with a difference. Drama, but to 
each a réle; beauty, but to each a 
brush-stroke; magic, but to each an 
ingredient in the brew. If the 
Church had given only that to its 
pilgrims it would have given much, 
for the perfection of one beauty- 
sated night is no small gift. 

Afterwards, on the way back to 
the hotel, we kept hearing the voices 
of dispersing pilgrims singing the 
“Ave Maria” of the Lourdes hymn. 
An hour or so later we stepped out 
on our little balcony. The last ta- 
per had burnt out. The night was 
quite still. Then, from somewhere 
through the perfumed dark we 
heard a song. The sound came 
nearer, and through the street be- 
low us several lads passed singing. 
We listened, but it was not an an- 
them they sang. “Mai, le mois de 
douce attente . . .” snatches drifted 
up to us—amorous and plaintive. 
Another contrast. I thought of the 
Comtesse de Noailles and the truth 
of her verses, “Soir Basque.” Were 
they written on some May night, I 
wonder? 


“De Lourdes auz belles eaurx flotte 
un mystique appel 
Sur la campagne; 
Mais tout le soir répond au soupir 
sensuel 
Qui vient d’Espagne.” 


The next day we left. We had no 
more misgivings about our visit; it 
had given us so much. Lourdes, 
town of contrasts !—and perhaps the 
greatest contrast of all was that pit- 
iful black patch of human suffering 
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against the picture of nature indif- 
ferent and serene in its Spring 
beauty. As our train pulled out we 
could see again the whole pano- 
rama: the pure blue of the sky, the 
violet-blue of the mountains, the 
glistening green of the nearer hill- 
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slopes, and the clustering houses 
and gray spires. But our eyes found 
and followed the small dark line of 
the distant procession that moved in 
strange beauty to the rhythm of an 
unfaltering hope and an undying 
faith. 





THE RIVER. 


By THEODORE MAYNARD. 


I CHOOSE a river—not an angry flood, 

Swollen with rains and pounding like the blood 
In anger; nor a lacy waterfall 

Airily dangling from a mountain’s wall 

(The one blind rage; the other a mere whimsy— 
Both purposeless, with will distraught or flimsy) ; 
Still less I love Niagara, a sea 

Chained to a dynamo ignominiously, 

A gross and brutal slave, strong, cruel, dull, 
Mere bulk, efficient and unbeautiful— 

Give me a river, kind and slow and deep, 
Meandering to the ocean half-asleep, 

Lost in its quiet dreams and gentleness— 

A poet-river—and like a poet in this 

That all things drink of it as it flows by, 

And that it mirrors all things to the eye. 


In some forgotten watershed it was 

A trickle twixt a stone and tuft of grass, 

Till the rains fed it and the running snows— 
How like a poet musing the river grows!— 

And many a small brook babbling from the hills 
Over clean pebbles through the fern-fronds spills 
Contributary lyric water in. 
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Streams it idyllic past the golden whin 

And the broad meadows where the sleek cows wade, 
Trampling the reeds down, in the fringing shade 
Of arching trees; and on the further bank 

The tow-horse shows his steaming haunch and flank, 
Straining to pull his burden of the barge, 

Where, at the tiller smoking, sits a large, 

Coarse red-faced man; the school-free village boys 
Shatter the silver silence with their noise, 

Splashing the shallows; hand and hand there walk 
A pair of lovers lost in earnest talk; 

A lonely angler sitting in his boat, 

Putting his rod down, mollifies his throat. 


A row of pollards; then the lichened bridge; 
And a swift turn to avoid the wooded ridge, 
Brings to the village, where the church’s spire, 
Cresting the tree-tops, greets the sunset’s fire 
Before night comes to bring the weary men 
To jovial inn or quiet hearth again. 


Past weir and mill and farm and stone-quayed town 
Glide the dark waters and the moon shines down, 
Wavering upon the ripples, and the soft winds make 
Each drowned star quiver like a water-snake, 

Or, peering through the branched interstices, 

It chequers the tide with flickering mysteries 

Of light and shadow. 


Steadily the river 
Flows on unharnessed and unharassed, ever 
Reflecting all that falls upon its bosom, 
Stars, clouds, fish leaping, water lily blossom— 
Loving them all, but leaving all to be 
Engulfed at last by the absorbing sea, 
As we find final rest in God’s infinity. 








THE NEW DARWINISM 


OR 


TRANSFORMIST THOUGHT IN 1927. 


By J. A. M. RICHEY. 


NTELLIGENT men observe the 
universe or all creation as an ef- 
fect or as a series of effects, and 
their intelligence, even unaided, 
compels them to attribute all this to 
a sufficient Cause. The agnostic con- 
cedes the necessity of some such 
logic but declares his ignorance of 
the essential facts. The materialist 


vociferously asserts that he does 
know, and that it all comes about by 
a universal process of evolution de- 
pending on nothing save blind force. 


Theists and Christians aver that the 
powers that be are ordained of God 
Who created all things, whatever the 
means He employed. Some in the 
latter category esteem it probable, 
especially in the realm of biology, 
that God utilized a process of evolu- 
tion to originate species, and some 
few go so far as to claim demonstra- 
tion for this process and to accuse 
of ignorance those who deny it. This 
the Rev. George H. Richardson, dis- 
cussing “Science and the Clergy” in 
the September American Church 
Monthly (Anglican), seems to do 
when he says: 


“Then came all the disturbance of 
the Tennessee trial. This was very 
painful, not only because of the bit- 
terness and trickery of some who 
posed as champions of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, but because of the ab- 
solute ignorance of so many minis- 
terial disputants regarding even the 


rudiments of science, particularly 
biological science. We have tried to 
be fair and read what the leading 
Fundamentalists have written, but 
with pain we have to state that most 
of them have not even a high school 
boy’s knowledge of biology and pale- 
ontology.” (Italics ours.) 


The implication in the above ar- 
raignment of course is that, Tennes- 
see and other states to the contrary 
notwithstanding, all high schools en- 
tertain the same ideas as to the 
scope of the study of biology as the 
writer in the American Church 
Monthly ; but, fortunately, this is not 
so. Biology is the science of life, 
and may very properly be restricted 
to the consideration of living forms 
and their classifications; it may also 
be called a science because it treats 
of things which we know from actu- 
al observation and experience. Pale- 
ontology, on the other hand, has to 
do with dead things, fossils more or 
less marred and imperfect which 
may be supposed to date back to the 
approximate beginnings of various 
forms. As interesting as this study 
is, it is far from that approximate 
precision which we associate with a 
science. 

Now, the hypothesis of evolution 
—for, outside or beyond the repro- 
duction of kind or continuance of 
the same species, it is only an hy- 
pothesis—takes living creatures and 
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dead fossils found beneath the work 
of all sorts of geological upheavals 
and conditions, and attempts to re- 
late living creatures of one species 
to fossil creatures of quite another 
species, in such a way as to intimate 
that a creature of one species might 
possibly be derived from a creature 
of an altogether different species; 
from this intimation of a possibility 
the specious pleader goes on to as- 
sert with some confidence its prob- 
ability, and finally he asserts dog- 
matically that it is a fact, and that 
those who dispute it “have not even 
a high school boy’s knowledge of 
biology and paleontology.” This 
practice is quite common among our 
modern gnostics of various sorts. 


SoME GRATUITOUS ASSERTIONS. 


Anyone widely read in evolution- 
ary literature has come long since to 
recognize the specious manner in 


which evolutionists, whether ma- 
terialists or theists, find the same 
mechanistic level in their attitude 
toward what they call the evidence 
for the evolutionary hypothesis, one 
of the foremost features of this evi- 
dence being bold and gratuitous as- 
sertion which camouflages the spe- 
cific differences recognized between 
different sorts of creatures. By repe- 
tition it becomes a habit of mind 
which has dispensed with the logic 
of thought. The discussion in the 
American Church Monthly of the 
Episcopal Church will illustrate: 


“I think more clergy are interest- 
ed in scientific matters than the gen- 
eral public gives us credit for. More 
and more we are coming to see how 
important a study it is. The war- 
fare of the past, except among cer- 
tain branches of Fundamentalists, 
is impossible now, and scientists and 
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theologians understand one another 
better, and therefore they recognize 
their interdependence, their debtor- 
ship, and their need of codperation. 
The theologian should study science 
and it would do the scientist untold 
good to study the modern masters of 
theology.” 


We italicized “modern” because 
we wondered whether this expres- 
sion “modern masters of theology” 
was intended to stand for “Modern- 
ism” in the commonly accepted ec- 
clesiastical sense. We thought also 
we caught the implication that the 
“clergy” and “scientists” were not 
studying one another’s doctrines as 
they “should study” them. We are 
left in doubt, too, about “science” as 
used in this general way. Is not 
theology a science? Is it not the 
systematized arrangement and set- 
ting forth of related facts? Why not 
particularize the science that is re- 
ferred to, since there are several 
sciences? Why imply that only 
those who are called “Fundamental- 
ists” could find good reason for 
questioning much of what is popu- 
larly called “science”? Why leave 
on the reader’s mind the impression 
that “science” refers to but one thing 
instead of several distinct sciences— 
distinct in their nature and distinct 
in the processes they reveal? In 
chemistry the combining of ele- 
ments to constitute water or other 
compounds is very different in both 
nature and process from the bio- 
logical method by which offspring 
evolve from their parents. The de- 
posits of geologic strata are quite 
distinct in nature and process from 
the astronomical orbits of planets 
and comets. A loose and general use 
of the term science tends to destroy 
these essential distinctions, and the 
habit is especially strong among 
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transformists or evolutionists who 
seek to make everything in nature 
conform to a single process and a 
single term. In view of this tend- 
ency it is not surprising that many 
of them fall into gratuitous modes 
of speech such as are exemplified by 
the writer in the American Church 
Monthly, for example: 


“If anyone has a spark of imag- 
ination he can stand on one of the 
high places of the Badlands and let 
his mind go back to Cretaceous 
times when a vast salt sea covered 
the whole region . . . In the marshes 
eleven foot long turtles and croco- 
diles played; on the wet lands the 
swift running rhinoceros and herds 
of tiny three-toed horses moved...” 


Now, with regard to these crea- 
tures back in the Cretaceous period, 
there are also to-day some pretty 
good sized sea-turtles; our crocodiles 
are not to be despised, and every 
hunter of big game admits that the 
rhinoceros is a swift running crea- 
ture. What we know to be the char- 
acter of these creatures to-day is the 
same as that with which our evolu- 
tionist friend describes them back in 
the Cretaceous period. The one 
thing that he fails to help us in, is— 
to understand the evolution of these 
creatures; for they have not evolved 
into different species, because they 
are essentially the same as they were 
in Cretaceous times. But subcon- 
sciously he is aware of an omission, 
and so mentions “herds of tiny 
three-toed horses.” Very evidently 
the incongruity of a “tiny three-toed 
creature from the Cretaceous period 
evolving into a big, solid-hoofed 
modern horse, while the Cretaceous 
turtles, crocodiles and rhinoceroses 
only evolved their own species right 
down to our own time, could never 
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have occurred to him. The horse is 
made to appear as an exception to 
the rule. 

On such a showing would not even 
Fundamentalists be justified in as- 
suming that whereas the preponder- 
ance of evidence shows no evolution 
from one species into another but 
rather the contrary, the minor evi- 
dence regarding the exception 
should be interpreted by the rule, 
unless it is certain to the point of 
demonstration? Then, to clinch 
their argument, they might say, 
what is generally conceded, that 
while these “tiny three-toed” crea- 
tures have been identified with geo- 
logic deposits of the American con- 
tinent, yet when Columbus discov- 
ered America there was not a horse 
on the entire continent. Nor could 


it be claimed that the Spanish 
horses which were brought over 
were in any case descended from the 
tiny “three-toed” creatures of the 


Cretaceous period in America. 

Consequently, people of education 
who are superior to parrots and 
monkeys might possibly be “like the 
old lady who said she would not be- 
lieve the theory of evolution even 
though she knew it to be true,”— 
because there seems to exist such a 
contingency as knowing things that 
are not so. It appears strange that 
the writer of the foregoing quota- 
tions did not catch his breath and 
make his last period before going on 
to say: 


“I realize the average minister 
cannot specialize in science, but if 
he cannot he should not come out 
in print and deal wrongly with 
scientific facts since he is likely to 
do his own cause more harm than 
the unbelieving scientist could.” 


If the “scientist” is in possession 
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of so many “facts” why is he “un- 
believing”? Perhaps the “unbeliev- 
ing scientist” is simply deluded by 
his own tentative hypothesis. If he 
is a specialist and not fairly well 
schooled in the other sciences it 
might prove helpful to know what 
particular science he follows. 


PROFESSOR OSBORN’S VIEWS.? 


The Rev. Mr. Richardson fails to 
fit his evidence into his theory and 
we should not have been able to 
identify the particular process of 
evolution which he has in mind had 
he not quoted from Professor Henry 
Fairfield Osborn’s little volume, 
The Earth Speaks to Bryan. 

“Fifty million years ago,” Profes- 
sor Osborn says, nature begins to 
speak “as the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creatures 
that hath life.” But this “fifty mil- 
lion years” is wholly arbitrary, be- 


cause scarcely any two leading evo- 
lutionists would agree with Profes- 
sor Osborn that the beginnings of 
life in the waters were anywhere 
close to fifty million years ago; 
many would make it less, while 
others would arbitrarily extend the 


time—some even to a. billion 
years! It is not evidence but mo- 
tive which originates these grandil- 
oquent stretches of terrestrial time. 
The motive is to make Darwinism 
plausible in spite of the evidence 
against it. The gratuitous state- 
ments of various evolutionists re- 
garding the duration of any geologic 
age, or concerning the entire length 
of time that life has existed on 
earth, are so different from and in- 
consistent with one another that the 
question of time may be disregard- 


1In his convention address before the British 
Association, in September, 1927, Sir Arthur 
Keith spoke in complimentary terms of Prof. 
Osborn’s work. 
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ed. The statement of some beacon- 
light of geology yesterday is upset 
by another statement of to-day. 
Lord Kelvin and several others 
shortly before the World War 
placed the entire history of the earth 
since incrustation at “a hundred 
million years or less,” and a little 
later Sollas declared that all exist- 
ing land could be reduced by erosion 
to below sea level in a comparatively 
short geologic period, or, say, in one- 
fifteenth of all geologic time. Little 
more than a year ago three anthro- 
pologists—from the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and two universities— 
simultaneously made expeditions 
into the Gobi desert, southwestern 
Europe, and Africa, and each dog- 
matically asserted that man had his 
origin in the territory he was ex- 
amining. Each also gave a different 
length of time for human life on 
earth. One asserted it to be a “hun- 
dred thousand years—possibly a 
hundred and fifty thousand,” while 
another said, “man’s life on earth 
does not exceed twent: thousand 
years.” It is the same with paleon- 
tologists, geologists, chemists and 
astronomers, so far as time is con- 
cerned. All is confusion. No dec- 
ade agrees with the preceding one, 
nor do the estimates of geologists 
agree with those of astronomers in 
the same decade as to the age of the 
earth. But the “evolutionist” grabs 
ever at the most exaggerated state- 
ments imposed on a gullible world 
and writes up the “facts,” which 
would be properly appreciated if he 
signed his name “Munchausen” or 
“Gulliver.” 

Professor Osborn says, “the earth 
speaks not of a succession of dis- 
tinct creatures but of a continuous 
ascent,” and his first example is 
that “out of the water-breathing 
fish arises the air-breathing amphib- 
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ian.” Then he gives a succession of 
the broadest possible statements 
which appeal to material “evidence” 
and claim to be “unanswerable.” 
But, aside from Professor Osborn’s 
unsupported interpretation, what do 
the facts he cites say for themselves? 
For we do not wish to discuss this 
matter as an issue between Funda- 
mentalists and Modernists, but as an 
issue between fact and _ fiction. 
While the earth does not speak 
“clearly, distinctly, and in many 
realms of Nature loudly” as to the 
“fifty million years ago” it does— 
contrary to his presentation of the 
matter—speak of a succession of 
distinct creatures, though not of a 
“continuous ascent” from one spe- 
cies into another. 

Where is the evidence that “out 
of the water-breathing fish arises 
the air-breathing amphibian”? The 
evidence is all against this assump- 
tion, for whether the water-breath- 


ing fish dates back “fifty million,” or 
five hundred thousand, or fifty thou- 
sand years ago, the fact that remains 
to us is this—that they did notevolve 
into amphibians; for even to this 
day “the waters bring forth abun- 
dantly” in myriad forms of fish— 


just fish! We behold the fish; we 
catch some of them, and we see that 
they have not evolved into amphib- 
ians. The amphibians, in truth, at 
a later geologic date made their ap- 
pearance, but there is not a scintilla 
of evidence that this came about by 
fish evolving into amphibians. At 
the wildest stretch of the imagina- 
tion this could not be a natural law 
of “continuous ascent” or biological 
progression, for in that case all the 
fish, with possibly rare exceptions, 
would have become amphibians, and 
there would be no fish! The very 
suggestion is absurd, yet evolution- 
ary doctrine feeds on extravagance, 
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and doles this out through popular 
literature as “scientific fact.” 

If Darwin ever entertained such 
an idea he must have recognized its 
absurdity, for he fell back on “for- 
tuitous variation” and “natural se- 
lection” as the groundwork of his 
hypothesis, which he himself never 
assumed to call more than an hy- 
pothesis, if we have read him cor- 
rectly. 

But this “fortuitous” interruption, 
this “creative” interference with 
water-breathing fish did not, in fact, 
cause the fish species to evolve into 
amphibians, for the fish species have 
continued persistent down to our 
own day; rather, this fortuitous va- 
riation, creative interposition or 
whatever it was, was an exception to 
the natural order rather than a re- 
sult of it—it was a “chance” or an 
“accident” or something beyond the 
natural order, for which reason it 
is called “fortuitous.” Professor Os- 
born might well have called it “crea- 
tive evolution” if he had not said 
“the earth speaks not of a succes- 
sion of distinct creatures but of a 
continuous ascent.” He speaks of 
this “continuous ascent” as a “uni- 
versal law,” from which we must 
gather that he means—fish natural- 
ly and eventually evolve into am- 
phibians. Any such assumption, of 
course, is a fiction and not a fact. 

Evidently Professor Osborn is 
more of a Darwinist than Darwin 
himself, because his doctrine of 
“continuous ascent” sets forth a law 
of progression from one species into 
another as general as the evolution 
of a seed into a full-grown plant or 
animal, and by the logic of thought 
invites us to believe that all species 
are moving up into higher species, 
which we have already seen is not 
the case. Darwin, on the contrary, 
did not contemplate such an absurd- 
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ity, but “supposed,” at intervals, 
“fortuitous variation”—a change by 
“chance,” an accident deviating 
from the rule, to produce something 
extraordinary, because new and dif- 
ferent. Ignoring the well-known 
stability of types in general, the Pro- 
fessor leaves himself in a position 
where he must suppose, what some 
schools of evolution have assumed, 
that the first unicelular form creat- 
ed, possessed all the potentiality 
requisite, under the ordinary condi- 
tions of nature, to bring forth by 
“continuous ascent” every species 
of plant and animal that has exist- 
ed or now exists on earth. In that 
case he must account for the stabil- 
ity of types, which he does not do. 
For, again, if “out of the land- 
living amphibian arises the land- 
living, air-breathing reptile,” either 
the land-living amphibians would 
cease to exist except as a vertebrate 
recapitulation in the reptiles, or else 
the doctrine of “continuous ascent” 
would fail to make good. But as a 
matter of fact we find that both am- 
phibians and reptiles have persisted 
from the late Paleozoic and Meso- 
zoic down to our own time, and we 
do not know of a single case in 
which a frog became a _ garter- 
snake, nor of any similar instance in 
which there has been a transition 
from one distinct species into an- 
other distinct species. If there is 
a chosen line of ascent Professor 
Osborn does not point it out; appar- 
ently he does not conceive of any, 
but assuredly his universal applica- 
tion of continuous ascent fails at 
every point. He assumes to see, 
also, “the ascent of the bird from 
one kind of reptile and of the mam- 
mal from another kind of reptile,” 
but we find that the Mesozoic and 
Neozoic reptiles have failed to evolve 
into birds up to this present time, 
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even the esophagus route of rapa- 
cious birds being unable to bring 
the reptiles to extinction. 

A species may vary within specific 
limits, and some of its varieties may 
vary to extinction because of isola- 
tion, sterility, or as a result of the 
convulsions of nature, but there are 
comparatively few families in either 
flora or fauna which have not per- 
sisted from the time of their origin 
down to the present, and they all 
witness against the hypothesis of 
“continuous ascent” and disprove by 
their stability the transition of one 
species into another. After forty 
years of accumulating evidence, as 
Dr. Bateson announced to the whole 
scientific world, none whatever had 
been found to support Darwin’s 
“genesis of species”; and Darwin’s 
evolutionary hypothesis of “fortui- 
tous variation” would be easier to 
accept than Osborn’s “continuous 
ascent.” 


Mr. HALDANE’S VIEW OF DARWINISM. 


In the February Forum, of last 
year, Mr. J. B. S. Haldane examined 
the difficulties more dispassionately 
than is usual with evolutionists, un- 
der the title “Back to Darwin.” He 
made notable concessions where he 
could not well avoid doing so, but 
ultimately came to the conclusion 
that “no satisfactory cause of evo- 
lution other than the action of nat- 
ural selection on fortuitous vari- 
ations has ever been put forward.” 
But he immediately qualified this 
by saying: “It is by no means clear 
that natural selection will explain 
all the facts.” Indeed, there were 
evidences enough in Mr. Haldane’s 
attempt to get “back to Darwin” to 
show that paleontology had traveled 
far afield from Darwinism. There 
can be little doubt that Mr. Hal- 
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dane interprets Darwin’s hypothe- 
sis more accurately than does Pro- 
fessor Osborn. Among other things 
he says: 


“Darwin recognized two causes 
for evolution, namely, the transmis- 
sion to the descendants of charac- 
ters acquired by their ancestors 
during the course of their lives, and 
selection. . . . Nevertheless, thanks 
in the main to Weissmann, the ma- 
jority of biologists to-day doubt 
whether acquired characters are 
transmitted to the offspring.” 


In this connection Mr. Haldane 
might also have used as an illus- 
tration the French biologist who 
committed suicide in the autumn of 
1926 after the effort of a life-time 
to prove the stability of acquired 
characteristics, because of the ex- 
posure of an artificial and dishonest 
“demonstration” for which, per- 


haps, that biologist was not wholly 


responsible. But Mr. Haldane does 
adduce evidence to show that if 
memory and new characters were 
all inherited the instincts of bees 
and termites should “slowly alter” 
and “insect societies should be in- 
herently unstable,—whereas in fact 
they appear to date back for at least 
twenty million years.” Whatever 
the number of years the one fact ad- 
mitted is that bees and termites, 
under all sorts of environment and 
through a long stretch of time, have 
failed to evolve into something else. 
Mr. Haldane gets nearer the founda- 
tion of Darwin’s hypothesis when 
he says: 


“Now it is clear that natural se- 
lection can only act when it finds 
variations to act on. It cannot create 
them, and critics have therefore ob- 
jected that it cannot really be said 
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to create a new species. . . . It 
needs living organisms exhibiting 
inheritable variations as its raw ma- 
terial. It is not responsible for the 
existence of organisms, but it re- 
mains to be shown that without it 
organisms would display any tend- 
ency to evolve.” 


We cannot but admire Mr. Hal- 
dane’s manner of treating his sub- 
ject as a whole, but does he not here 
invite a false inference? On his 
own showing the bees and termites 
displayed no tendency to evolve. 
The turtles, crocodiles, and rhinoc- 
eroses we have already paid some 
attention to showed no tendency to 
evolve. Mr. Haldane himself does 
not cite any creature that shows this 
tendency outside the variation more 
or less common within each species. 
Is not the thing that “remains to 
be shown” rather—that organisms 
show any tendency to evolve from 
their own into some other species? 
All the facts that Mr. Haldane as- 
sembles go counter to his implica- 
tion. He even answers the popular 
delusion expressed in Professor Os- 
born’s term “continuous ascent” by 
saying: “We are therefore inclined 
to regard progress as the rule in evo- 
lution. Actually it is the exception, 
and for every case of it there are 
ten of degeneration.” But he goes on 
to examine 


“a deeper underlying cause of evo- 
lution [which] is often suggested 
by the study of a whole great group, 
such as the ammonites. . . . Final- 
ly, their history is over. The last of 
them died in Eocene times, twenty 
million or more years ago.” 


How about the modern nautilus? 
It also belongs to the cephalopods, 
and so nearly approaches some of 
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the ammonites as to appear but a 
slight variation. If this suggestion, 
pointing to an identity of species, 
seems far fetched, then Mr. Haldane 
must contemplate a near conver- 
gence which he says is incompatible 
with Darwinism. But if a species 
may diverge, within the scope of va- 
riation, why may it not also con- 
verge, not having gone beyond its 
specific limits? Mankind diverged 
and the different races were isolated 
from one another for ages, but now 
we see them constantly converging. 
This suggests, at least, that a species 
must be so distinct from every oth- 
er species that it is readily recog- 
nized to be distinct, while variation 
should carry such similarity as to 
relate it to its own species. Mr. Hal- 
dane seems to contemplate such a 
problem in the following striking 
passage which should give Sir Ar- 
thur Keith food for thought: 


“Finally, no facts definitely irre- 
concilable with Darwinism have 
been discovered in the sixty years 
and more that have elapsed since the 
formulation of Darwin’s views. Such 
a fact would be, for example, a con- 
vergence in the course of geologic 
time of members of two or more 
groups to form a single species.” 
(Italics ours.) 


Sir ARTHUR KEITH’S LATEST DICTUM. 


But, after discussing Professor 
Osborn’s generalization with the ex- 
amples he gives, and taking a fresh 
look at Darwinism through the eyes 
of Mr. Haldane, we suddenly discov- 
er that we are not getting “back to 
Darwin” at all, but that never did 
greater confusion exist regarding 
the whole matter than at the present 
time. As an evidence of this, there 
came word on August 3list from 
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Leeds, England, where “The British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science” was assembled, that Sir 
Arthur Keith claimed to speak for 
the scientists in general when he 
said “Darwin was right.” Sir Ar- 
thur’s address was published in The 
New York Times on September 4th. 
In the course of it he said: 


“The evidence of man’s evolution 
from an ape-like being, obtained 
from a study of fossil remains, is 
definite and irrefutable, but the 
process has been infinitely more 
complex than was suspected in Dar- 
win’s time. . . . We have to thread 
our way, not along the links of a 
chain, but through the meshes of a 
complicated network. . . . We 
ought to have been prepared to find, 
as we approached a distant point in 
the geological horizon, that the 
forms [of man] encountered would 
be as widely different as are the 
gorilla, chimpanzee and orang, and 
confined, as these great anthropoids 
now are, to limited parts of the 
earth’s surface. That is what we 
are now realizing. As we go back- 
ward in time we discover that man- 
kind becomes broken up, not into 
separate races as in the world of to- 
day, but into numerous and sepa- 
rate species. When we go into a 
still more remote past they become 
so unlike that we have to regard 
them not as belonging to separate 
species but different genera. It is 
among this welter of extinct fossil 
forms which strew the ancient 
world that we have to trace the zig- 
zag line of man’s descent. Do you 
wonder we sometimes falter and fol- 
low false clues?” (Italics ours.) 


One need not wonder at fallible 
man’s following of false clues, but 
one cannot fail to wonder at what 
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Sir Arthur Keith has done to Dar- 
winism, and at his courage in term- 
ing his conception the same thing. 
For his explanation adopts conver- 
gence of species, which is, as Hal- 
dane points out, “definitely irrecon- 
cilable with Darwinism.” 

When reduced to general princi- 
ples, there are two opposite ways 
of conceiving the process of evolu- 
tion: one that of variation or diver- 
gence of a species from its primitive 
origin, and the other, that of a true 
cross between distinct species, or 
convergence. Darwinism is_ the 
former, depending on natural selec- 
tion in conjunction with fortuitous 
variation; but Sir Arthur Keith dis- 
tinctly proposes the contrary pro- 
cess, for he pictures the present 
races of mankind as going back to 
forms “as widely different as are 
the gorilla, chimpanzee and orang.” 
As he goes back further he finds 
“that mankind becomes broken up, 
not into separate races as in the 
world of to-day, but into numerous 
and separate species.” 

In other words, mankind as we 
know it to-day, is the result of a 
progressive hybridism or conver- 
gence between “numerous and dis- 
tinct species.” This is not Darwin- 
ism! It is utterly opposed to Dar- 
winism. Darwinism will not suffer 
a convergence of distinct species if 
Haldane may be credited or if Dar- 
win’s own words are legitimately 
interpreted. The writer for the 
news column of The Times did not 
weigh his words when he said: “Sir 
Arthur Keith, in the Presidential ad- 
dress at the opening of the Society, 
did little more than review Darwin’s 
theory of the descent of man.” He 
did much more than this. In his 
hands Darwin’s theory was an um- 
brella out in a storm, and it blew 
inside out! 
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That Sir Arthur holds the mech- 
anistic theory might be deduced not 
only from his assertion that the 
descent of man has to thread its way 
“through the meshes of a complicat- 
ed network,” but from an analogy 
to which he gives prominence—the 
evolution of the bicycle “which 
linked the two-wheeled hobby horse, 
bestrode by tall-hatted fashionable 
men at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, to the modern ‘jeop- 
ardy’ which now flashes past us in 
country lanes.” We might justly 
entertain the suspicion that Sir Ar- 
thur had taken advantage of his po- 
sition in the British Association to 
illustrate black with white. Certain- 
ly there has been no evolution of 
vehicular machines in a biological 
sense. Every change and advance 
was a change and advance exterior 
to, and independent of, the line of 
“descent” and each new type of con- 
veyance depended on the intelli- 
gence and workmanship of its mak- 
er—not on biological or mechanical 
“descent.” If Sir Arthur’s illustra- 
tion illustrates anything it is the 
creationist and not the transform- 
ist view. Having played this trick 
on the dignified body he was ad- 
dressing, we need not be surprised 
to find him employing the term “re- 
semblance” where “design” would 
fit in better. Resemblance is the 
basis of circumstantial evidence, 
which ought not to convict in cases 
where neither the victim nor the 
culprit is produced. It is not sur- 
prising that Sir Arthur, after ad- 
vancing his more “complicated” 
theory, should acknowledge “the 
difficulties and dangers which be- 
set the task of unraveling man’s an- 
cestry.” He adds—“There are other 
difficulties. There still remain great 
blanks in the geological record of 
man’s evolution.” How vast these 
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blanks are, on his own showing, it 
will be a matter of interest in a mo- 
ment to examine. 

But confusion is worse confound- 
ed, and Sir Arthur himself seems a 
little muddled, for having set forth 
with some clarity the convergent 
view and having substituted for a 
“straight line” a network of specific 
crosses, he seems to recover in a 
measure the Darwinian viewpoint 
when he says: 


“By the discovery of fossil re- 
mains we have followed man back- 
ward to the close of the Pliocene— 
a period which endured at least for 
a quarter of a million years, but we 
have not yet succeeded in tracing 
him through this period. It is true 
that we have found fossil teeth in 
Pliocene deposits which may be 
those of ape-like man or a man- 
like ape. Until we find other parts 
of their bodies we cannot decide.” 
(Italics ours.) 


Thus we see that Sir Arthur has 
straddled the fence: on one side is 
the convergence of distinct species, 
and now he balances with it, rather 
than against it, the divergent view 
of variation along a straight line 
from a common ancestor. 

Now, consider the sore straits into 
which Sir Arthur has cast the theory 
he attempts to set forth and defend: 
“There still remain great blanks in 
the geological record of man’s evo- 
lution.” Again—‘By the discovery 
of fossil remains we have followed 
man backward to the close of the 
Pliocene—a period which endured 
at least for a quarter of a million 
years, but we have not yet succeeded 
in tracing him through this period.” 
Consequently, “it is useless to go to 
strata still older than the Miocene 
[which antedated the Pliocene] in 
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search of man’s emergence.” Final- 
ly, there is “no straight line toward 
an anthropoid ancestor.” 

Then here is the situation. For 
“at least a quarter of a million 
years” through the Pliocene, and for 
at least an equal length of time 
through the Miocene there is no 
trace of man’s descent. Beyond the 
close of the Pliocene there is no evi- 
dence of man, while the anthropoid 
apes go back beyond the beginning 
of the Miocene. Between the two 
there is no bridge, no evidence, no 
line of descent. Man is man from 
the close of the Pliocene and apes 
are apes from before the beginning 
of the Miocene. Between the initial 
evidence of the two, according to 
Sir Arthur’s method of reckoning, 
at least half a million years inter- 
vene. Throughout two entire geo- 
logical periods apes failed to evolve 
into men, and in all that stretch of 
time man cannot be traced back- 
ward at all. And even to this day 
men are men and apes are apes. 
There is no line of descent between 
the two, and Sir Arthur is honest 
enough to confess: “Our geological 
search, which I have summarized 
all too briefly, has not produced so 
far the final and conclusive evidence 
of man’s anthropoid origin. We 
have not found as yet the human 
imago emerging from its anthropoid 
encasement.” 

Yet, how different this sounds 
from his earlier assertion—“The 
evidence of man’s evolution from an 
ape-like being, obtained from a 
study of fossil remains, is definite 
and irrefutable.” What Sir Arthur 
really shows us is two parallel lines, 
one going back much further than 
the other. Although he employs 
both convergent and divergent argu- 
ments he is unable to make these 
lines meet at either one end or the 
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other. At this end the convergent 
view fails, for apes and men are 
acknowledged by all to be essential- 
ly distinct; at the other end the di- 
vergent view fails, for there is “no 
straight line toward an anthropoid 
ancestor”—nor a crooked one either, 
for “we have not found as yet the 
human imago emerging from its an- 
thropoid encasement.” 

If Sir Arthur were examining any 
other two types of life that were 
really distinct species his arguments 
would fall equally as flat. Neither 
“continuous ascent,” “fortuitous va- 
riation,” nor the convergence of 
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“numerous and distinct species” 
find any material support in fossil- 
geology, and the wholly inconsist- 
ent views of Osborn, Haldane and 
Keith at the present time make of 
Darwinism a _ crossword puzzle 
which no thesaurus will help one to 
solve. 

Like strings on a ukulele, with real 
intervals that never meet except in 
sound, these antagonistic hypoth- 
eses may continue to divert mate- 
rialistic minds, but those who know 
the grand opera of Creation will 
know these other strains to be but 
scientific jazz. 





AT LOUGH PATRICK. 


By Nora Ni CHATHAIN. 


Up at Lough Patrick the gray mists are falling, 
Hiding the waters so silent and cold; 

Up at Lough Patrick the moor-fow!l is calling, 
Up at Lough Patrick the gorse it is gold. 


Gold is the gorse and dark purple the heather, 
Rain-wet their blossoms all fragrant and sweet, 

Hidden by mists and untroubled by weather 
Lies the wee lough at the dark mountain’s feet. 


Haunted by pheasant and curlew and plover, 


Fringed with blae-berries and slender green sedge; 
Well do I mind in the dear days long over 
Cutting and “footing” the turf at its edge. 


Many a “station” in Summer we made there 
Sinking in clabair that circled the lake, 
Many a prayer in the Gaelic we prayed there, 

Many an earnest petition we’d make. 


Up at Lough Patrick the moor-fowl is crying, 
Up at Lough Patrick the gorse it is gold. 
Far from it all I forever am sighing 
For a glimpse of Lough Patrick and dear friends of old. 





“THEY WILL NEVER LET YOU GO.” 


By a CONVERT. 


“X TEVER,” said Mrs. Armstrong, 
the grande-dame old lady of 
whose family Sheila for a time made 
one and who had a hand in the af- 
fairs of her young life, “never tell 
the Catholics that as a baby you 
were baptized in their Church, for 
if you do they will get a hold on 
you and they will never let you go.” 
The peril was fascinating. Sheila 
was as modern as a Bryn Mawr girl 
of almost fifteen years ago could be 
and thought she had acquired an in- 
tellectual attack on life. Certainly 


she believed that was the right at- 
tack: But after all there were re- 
troactive forces in her, just as there 
were in her elderly friend. There 


was her Irish Catholic mother who 
died when she was born and who 
was responsible for having had a 
Catholic doctor to usher her into the 
world and baptize her when he 
thought she couldn’t get into it 
alive. There was a religious strain 
from her father’s beautiful and puri- 
tanical mother who had brought her 
up. These echoes of pre-college days 
were often heedless of her intel- 
lectual attitude and, though she dis- 
regarded them ninety per cent of the 
time, they flamed into life in the 
other ten per cent. As yet, she had 
known nothing of Catholics except 
that her mother had been one. Now 
she was told that the emergency 
baptism the night she struggled into 
existence gave them, in their eyes, 
a hold on her in her twentieth year 
of irreligion. 

Her only answer to the old lady 
had been: “They couldn’t make me 
do anything I didn’t want to do.” 


They couldn’t. And yet she was 
terribly curious. There was some- 
thing mysterious about it, some- 
thing challenging. 

Nothing more was said, however, 
until one night in the early days of 
the Great War. The Germans were 
advancing nearer and nearer to 
Paris. Every morning the Phila- 
delphia Ledger showed a map of 
their advance. There was a solid 
line representing their latest posi- 
tion and a dotted line representing 
the position the day before. Nothing 
in all the war stirred Sheila’s imag- 
ination and terrified her like those 
maps. She could see them in front 
of her eyes all day: at night she 
dreamed of them: and the first 
thing in the morning she seized the 
paper to see how much closer the 
Germans had moved. Then, one late 
afternoon in a sort of frenzy of help- 
lessness, she went into the Catholic 
Church of the little suburban town 
where she lived. She wasn’t reli- 
gious but she had to pray and she 
had to pray in a church. The Cath- 
olic Church seemed to offer the op- 
portunity for the greatest surrender 
of unorthodoxy. Perhaps she was a 
little self-conscious as she went in. 
She may even have hoped no one 
would see her for the community 
was small, and everybody knew her 
and would talk. What she remem- 
bered afterwards, however, was go- 
ing straight to the main altar and 
kneeling on the marble steps to pray 
her heart out that God would not 
let the Germans reach Paris. She 
offered Him her happiness, present 
and future; she offered Him any- 
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thing if only He would hear her. 
Afterwards she felt that she had 
been very inadequate defending the 
Allies, but she never felt silly. 

At home when the family casual- 
ly asked where she had been, Sheila 
admitted that she had spent a little 
while in the Catholic Church. 

“I liked it,” she said, “it seemed 
to me beautiful.” 

Mrs. Armstrong was disturbed. 
“Do you know,” she asked, “that 
Catholics believe the bread they re- 
ceive at communion is really God?” 

Sheila looked at her in inexpressi- 
ble horror. She asked her what she 
meant, and Mrs. Armstrong repeat- 
ed exactly the same statement in 
exactly the same words. 

“I don’t believe that,” the girl de- 
clared with a violence that had im- 
mediately become very pro-Catholic. 
“Nobody could believe such a thing 
to-day. That’s just some hateful 
story that has been circulated about 
Catholics.” 

Mrs. Armstrong was insistent but 
she could not convince her oppo- 
nent, and for the sake of domestic 
peace, they both abandoned the ar- 
gument. 

There would have been intermin- 
able arguments in those days if the 
whole family had not observed a 
policy of avoiding religious discus- 
sion. Religion, even unargued, gave 
trouble enough. Mrs. Armstrong, a 
very formal and stanch adherent to 
the doctrines of her Church, con- 
sidered herself an authority on mat- 
ters ecclesiastical by reason of the 
fact that her father had been a cler- 
gyman. Indeed, it must be admitted 
that she seemed to be exceedingly 
accurate. She was accurate on many 
subjects and had an almost unlim- 
ited fund of information. Accord- 
ingly Sheila tendered her great re- 
spect in many fields. On the sub- 
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ject of the Protestant Church, how- 
ever, she was only stirred to opposi- 
tion. An autocrat in all things, on 
questions of dogma the older wom- 
an spoke with a finality, Sheila 
could, at that time, hardly have suf- 
fered from God Himself, and her 
friend’s whole religion seemed to be 
a series of definitions which never 
passed over into experience. 

The consequence was that Sheila’s 
heart became more and more vio- 
lently rebellious. As a child she 
had learned just enough catechism 
to be permitted to present herself 
for confirmation, but that ceremony 
had found her unresponsive and she 
had never gone back with the others 
to make her first communion or any 
later ones. Sometimes she went to 
church. The urge would come 
strongly and she would go, but nev- 
er, never when the family went or 
when Mrs. Armstrong brought pres- 
sure to bear. 

The pressure, which was in the 
nature of eloquent silence, filled the 
whole house as regularly as Sunday 
came. One of her daughters yielded 
to it on most occasions and went 
to church with her, the other sel- 
dom, and Sheila never. For the two 
left at home there were a couple of 
hours of peace, and then the pres- 
sure returned, more ominous and 
disapproving, more overwhelming 
and permeating than before. 

Occasionally came a Sunday when 
no one went tochurch. That would 
be a day when Mrs. Armstrong did 
not feel well. The others, be it said, 
did not feel very well, either. In 
the first place there was her ag- 
grieved disappointment at missing 
church and in the second a more 
intense disapproval of the delin- 
quents than usual. Perhaps it only 
seemed more intense since there 
were no two hours of escape. For 
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her, however, on such a day there 
was one period of grim triumph. 
She would read the Morning Prayer 
Service. Vainly Sheila sought to 
absent herself. Impossible! The 
deference due to age must be ob- 
served. So, when she could no long- 
er find an excuse for dawdling up- 
stairs, she would descend with an 
air of detachment and boredom to 
the living room. She was sometimes 
guilty of monstrous rudenesses. 
Once she carried a book with her and 
spread it open on her lap. Service 
did not begin and there she sat, feel- 
ing three pairs of eyes turned re- 
provingly on her while she kept her 
own safely lowered. 

Finally she looked up. 

“What are we waiting for?” she 
asked with every effort to sound 
casual. 

“When you finish reading, I will 
begin.” Mrs. Armstrong’s dignity 
was frost on the air. 

“Reading? I’m not reading. Do 
you mind my holding a book? I 
beg your pardon.” Sheila closed the 
book with a surplus of sweetness. 
As a matter of fact she hadn’t read a 
word; she had only wanted to seem 
to. 

Such conditions were not condu- 
cive to religion in anyone, least of 
all in the young girl with all her 
young intolerance. It was not un- 
til she moved away from this fam- 
ily, of whom in spite of religious 
differences she was really fond and 
who remained the kindest of 
friends, that she expanded beyond 
her first visit to a Catholic Church. 

Left to herself in the city of Phil- 
adelphia and plunged suddenly into 
a very real and hard sorrow, she be- 
gan to visit St. John the Evangelist, 
an old church on Thirteenth Street, 
south of Market. The upper part 
was closed during the week but the 
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basement chapel was always open. 
It became a shelter from the storm 
of unhappiness. She never went to 
Mass or any other service, but she 
went every day to pray—sometimes 
several times a day. Her first im- 
pression as she stepped inside the 
doors was always of friendliness, 
warm and embracing but unobtru- 
sive. She was at home. And as she 
knelt in the old yellow oak pews, she 
learned her first lessons in prayer. 
Time slipped away unnoticed, 
while she lost herself in a strength 
and protection that she had never 
before experienced. She sheltered 
herself under the shadow of the 
wings of God and once she had the 
sense of almost physical support. 

Priests came in and out of the 
chapel sometimes, but she never 
spoke to them. Occasionally she 
wanted to but she could not. For one 
thing she remembered those words 
of warning that they “would never 
let her go.” 

The fact that she frequented a 
Catholic Church but never really 
considered making any inquiries as 
to what Catholicism meant was not 
so strange as it might seem. Sheila’s 
intellectual training had made for- 
mal religion appear an impossible 
absurdity. Something deeper in her 
than intellect was at work, but she 
was not consciously aware that 
there was anything deeper. She 
would have repudiated the idea 
scornfully. Nevertheless it was there 
and the day was to come when it 
would carry everything else before 
it. That unknown and unconquer- 
able force she later knew to be 
faith—something she was not re- 
sponsible for, something given to 
her. 

Before faith became the great 
compelling agent in her life, how- 
ever, she left Philadelphia and went 
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with a friend to live in New York. 
For the time being, New York ab- 
sorbed her utterly. She had fallen 
in love with it. She was intoxicated. 
What hours she spent on the bus 
top! How the spring green of 
Madison Square against the beauty 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company’s building and under the 
unparalleled blue of the New York 
sky thrilled her! What periods of 
delight she had on the streets of 
lower Manhattan! The contrast of 
sunlight and shadow had never 
seemed so sharp to her, never so elo- 
quent of the dark mystery and radi- 
ant promise of life, as down on these 
narrow twisting streets where the 
buildings lifted themselves like high 
white temples above her, casting a 
shade as of late afternoon even while 
the midday sun shone brilliantly on 
their towers. She would walk down 
Wall Street for the mere joy of re- 


tracing her steps so that she might 
see the brown outline of Old Trinity 
Church, beautiful as an etching done 


on gold. The shield of Achilles 
where the god Hephexstus had 
wrought dark plowed land and fields 
of golden grain had been less lovely 
to her enraptured imagination than 
the etching in architecture of the 
financial district was to her sensible 
eye. 

Keenest of all intoxication came, 
perhaps, from the fact that only five 
minutes further down Broadway, 
lay Battery Park and the Harbor. 
Sheila hung over the rail and 
watched the water. She stared 
across it, sometimes calm and blue 
and sometimes an angry gray 
capped with white, to the Statue of 
Liberty. She followed with her eyes 
the ships, outward bound. She 
breathed deep of the salt air, pun- 
gent with the odor of wet piles. She 
felt herself part of great cosmic 
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forces. The truism that commerce 
wields a master hand, civilizing and 
cultivating peoples, became an ex- 
perience burned into her. The very 
buildings it erected for the conduct 
of its business were temples. 

There were other delights— 
breathless days of discovery in the 
Metropolitan Museum; an afternoon 
when she heard Jeritza sing La 
Tosca. She was terribly strapped 
financially that afternoon. Probably 
she had never been so poor before 
or so worried about money. The 
very desperation of her case made 
her reckless so that, when she saw 
the line of people waiting outside the 
opera house for a chance to buy 
tickets, she joined it. When her 
turn came, she paid three precious 
dollars for standing room. It was 
one of the best expenditures she ever 
made. Forgotten were the lodging 
house room and the meals in cheap 
restaurants. Sordidness vanished as 
night before the dawn. The whole 
world grew golden, centering in the 
fair hair of Jeritza’s head and radi- 
ating out to embrace everybody. 
The glamour of it remained after the 
opera was over, and later Sheila al- 
ways connected with those radiant 
hours the swift mending of her for- 
tunes. 

The teas where she went to talk 
high talk of literature and sociology 
with college classmates and friends 
were always a pleasure. But they 
were the known. She had been do- 
ing that for a long time. There was 
an increasing unreality and unim- 
portance about them, moreover, 
heightened rather than mitigated by 
a drawing room like Joy’s. It had 
been made over to suit the Italian 
things she had brought back from a 
three years’ honeymoon in Italy. 
Under an exquisite Italian primitive 
of the Blessed Virgin and Child 
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stood an old carved prie-dieu, but 
the little cabinet and drawer of the 
prie-dieu, where holy hands had 
once put in their place the breviary 
and book of devotions, were filled 
now with odds and ends of writing 
materials, bottles of ink and brushes 
stiff with glue some one had left on 
them. The parchment leaves from 
an old missal on which the illumina- 
tor had traced with tender care the 
notes and words of vere dignum 
et justum est of the Preface to the 
Canon of the Mass were framed and 
hung because they were old, dating 
from the thirteenth century. Small 
bronze paper weights that one fin- 
gered idly proved at closer scrutiny 
to be tiny and very old religious ob- 
jects commemorating some forgot- 
ten saint or an early legend of the 
Blessed Mother. Frail figurines of 
the saints had their places assigned 
to them. They had become art ob- 
jects in a drawing room. And so in 
the midst of lovely things that the 
lovely faith of the Middle Ages had 
made, sat Sheila and the others to 
discuss Anatole France and the 
status of the French clergy. Never, 
it was agreed, could Catholicism 
flourish again in France. 

All sorts of people frequented 
Joy’s drawing room—clever, inter- 
esting people who had traveled the 
world over and who were making 
their contribution to the intellectual 
life of the day. Architects from the 
Academy at Rome, artists whose 
names were international, editors, 
writers, some of the latter steeped in 
East Indian mysticism, ardently pro- 
claiming their devotion to the school 
of Gurdjiev and eager to return 
to the center of its activities at Fon- 
tainebleau. Spiritualism was an ab- 
sorbing topic, clairvoyants popular. 
All the women had been to Evange- 
line Adams but some of them had 
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less well-known favorites whom 
they thought even more remarkable. 

Fascinated, disappointed, unsatis- 
fied and sometimes repelled, Sheila 
would have her wine and tea and 
cakes, listen to or take part in the 
conversation around her, and then 
immerse herself again in the streets 
of New York. This was better. This 
put the elixir of promise into her 
heart, gave swiftness to her feet. 
She was in pursuit of an intangible 
and lovely something, and she came 
closest to it in the peopled solitude 
of the streets where the radiance 
from thousands of lights hung dif- 
fused and almost palpable in air 
misty from the sea. 

At this time she was working in 
a broadcasting station. It was one 
of the most interesting jobs she ever 
had in her life, for, there in literal 
truth, was the opportunity to see 
big business in the making and even 
to take a not unimportant part in 
it. Ideas were needed. They were 
ata premium. Could Sheila supply 
ideas? Apparently, she could. They 
were not new or brilliant, but they 
worked. They brought in dollars 
and cents and they helped the men 
put radio advertising on a basis that 
would pay the station and please 
the public. In the course of much 
work, often late into the night, the 
girl had become obsessed with the 
conviction that here was her one 
great opportunity, her chance to be 
an outstanding success in the busi- 
ness world. She clung to that idea, 
clung to it as she felt the ramparts 
of her standards, intellectual, zxs- 
thetic and ethical, shaking under 
the assaults of commercial struggle. 
There was her own struggle with 
the men whose business code seemed 
irreconcilably at odds with the code 
she had always known and who, 
moreover, resented a woman’s work- 
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ing on a par with them, but were al- 
ways ready to make light love to her 
if she would let them, offended and 
skeptical if she wouldn't. 

Then there was the struggle of 
man with man, each one, like her- 
self, seeing the great opportunity of 
his life and fighting to come out on 
top. Nerves became loose wires that 
jangled at the least touch. There 
were breakdowns and recoveries, 
eyes with a shadow of fear in them, 
mouths tight as iron. 

The unending struggle for Sheila, 
however, was the battle of self with 
self. This work that was consuming 
her days and her heart was not life, 
no more than the teas and spiritual- 
ism and clairvoyants. The values 
were wrong. It was the old story 
of hunger distorting vision so that a 
mess of pottage seemed almost more 
valuable than a birthright. But she 
would not, she could not give up her 
birthright, whatever that was, 
wherever it was. She must find the 
field where the treasure lay and 
buy it. 

The thought of God burned, a dull 
flame but unquenchable, under the 
conflict of emotions and impressions 
and ambitions. There must be suste- 
nance from Him or, Sheila felt, she 
would die. She had fed herself too 
long and the pabulum was too thin 
and too meager. It was at a par- 
ticular moment of need that she 
wrote over to the Episcopal Church 
where she had been confirmed and 
asked for a letter of transfer. It 
came in duplicate, one copy to be 
presented to the rector of whatever 
Episcopal Church she preferred and 
the other to be filled out and re- 
turned in order that the records of 
the church back home might be 
complete. There was, further, a 
note from the rector, harmless but 
unctuous. He had, thank God, said 
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the wrong thing. Sheila put the let- 
ters of transfer into her top bureau 
drawer and left them there. But 
within the week she knew what she 
was going to do. She was going to 
be a Catholic if the Catholic Church 
would have her. Back to her mind 
came the words of her elderly 
friend: They would “get a hold on 
her” and would “never let her go.” 
That was exactly what she wanted— 
something that would “get a hold on 
her” and “never let her go” this side 
of eternity—something that would 
take her willy-nilly to God. 

It never occurred to her, as indeed 
it could not, to approach the Cath- 
olic Church through any non-Cath- 
olic friend: and as she did not know 
any Catholics there was nothing to 
do but go alone on the great adven- 
ture. The Cathedral was familiar; 
she passed it every day and had 
often gone in. It had been a Mecca 
for her pilgrim heart. Therefore on 
the Saturday before Trinity Sunday 
some four years ago, Sheila went to 
the Cathedral to discover whether 
her birthright was hidden in its 
keeping. Through the western win- 
dows slanted the late afternoon sun, 
making great luminous spaces in the 
pillared dimness, a visible prophecy 
to her heart. Did not the radiance 
of hope permeate the obscurity of 
her mysterious and solemn quest? 

She thought she was doing every- 
thing all alone, but to-day she would 
tell you that some angel or saint of 
God must have spoken in the urg- 
ings of her spirit, must have guided 
her with ethereal hands which her 
dull senses could not perceive. At 
the moment, however, this heavenly 
visitor led her to no more romantic a 
figure than the night watchman. 

“Will you tell me which is a nice 
priest?” she asked that guardian of 
God’s precincts. 
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Oh, priests of the Catholic Church, 
an apology is due you that she 
framed the important question with 
such unblushing fastidiousness. 
The watchman spoke for you: he 
rebuked her ignorance. 

“They're all nice,” he said, “all 
nice priests.” 

Sheila tried over again. “I’m not 
a Catholic,” she admitted to him, 
“and I want some one to tell me 
how I can be.” She was humiliated 


to reveal her inner need to this 
chiding stranger, but he relented to 
her stupidity. 

“Well,” he said, “there’s Father 
And there’s Fa- 
They both 


Burke, he’s nice. 
ther Carter, he’s nice. 
have luck.” 

“Father Carter,” said her inner 
voice. “How can I see Father 
Carter?” said Sheila’s lips. 

“You can go round to the rectory 
and ask for him.” 

She shook her head. Never could 
she face a house full of strange men 
and tell them she wanted to be a 
Catholic. 

“Can’t I see him here?” 

“Well, yes, you can. Come back a 
little before eight to-night and Ill 
tell him to stop and speak to you 
on his way to confession.” 

How could she have been late? 
How could she have missed him? 
She had not even eaten her dinner 
because she was too busy marking 
off the minutes. However, she was 
late and she did miss him. 

The night watchman found her a 
seat close to the verger’s desk. 

“He won’t be long.” God forgive 
him the lie. 

Two hours are a long, long time 
to wait with the most momentous 
question of your life ready on your 
lips. Sheila’s knees grew weak 
with waiting and suspense. Her 
spirits dropped. Perhaps she wasn’t 
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wanted in the Catholic Church. 
They would never have to “let hep 
go.” They didn’t even want to “get 
a hold on her.” 

A woman paused for a moment 
near the chair where she was sit- 
ting. 

“Will Father Carter come past 
here on his way from confession?” 

The answer shook her reserves of 
hope. “I don’t think so. They’re 
not hearing on this side to-night and 
besides I think they’ve all gone 
back.” 

Tears rose in Sheila’s_ throat, 
choking her so that she could not 
thank her informant. She got up, 
trembling with disappointment, but 
clutching a last frail straw: she 
would walk behind the high altar 
and down the aisle on the other side 
of the church. If any priest came 
she would speak to him. If none 
came she would know that she was 
not meant to go any further on the 
quest. 

Slowly she made her way down 
the aisle of the almost deserted 
Cathedral, disappointment raging in 
her heart. But suddenly, when she 
was half way to the door a belated 
priest stepped out of his confession- 
al. For a moment, Sheila stood 
still, watching him take one step and 
another and another in the direction 
of the high altar. Then swiftly she 
turned and swiftly overtook him. 

It was the kindness of his smile 
that put words on her tongue, fal- 
tering and dry now that the oppor- 
tunity to speak had come. 

“Can you tell me how a non- 
Catholic can become .. .” the ques- ~ 
tion hung unfinished. 

“A Catholic, you mean?” 
priest was encouraging. 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Are you the non-Catholic?” 

“Yes, Iam.” 


the 
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“Well, you would come to me for 
instruction for awhile and then if 
you wanted to you could become a 
Catholic.” 

“I see. When shall I come?” 

“On Wednesday. Come here to 
devotions first and then come into 
the rectory.” 

Satisfied, Sheila was about to turn 
away when she remembered that she 
did not know this priest. 

“Who are you,” she asked, “whom 
shall I ask for?” 

“Carter,” he announced to her 
startled ears, “Carter’s my name. 
I’m Father Carter.” 

So Father Carter it was who 
taught her the rudiments of the 
Catholic faith and who on an unfor- 
gettable Saturday afternoon baptized 
her conditionally and heard her first 
confession. It was he, too, who un- 
folded as the weeks and months 
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went on the simple and intricate, 
the visible and invisible pattern of 
Catholicity,—the pattern at which 
she weaves and weaves with fingers 
that never tire and desire that never 
wanes. For this is the pattern of 
the supernatural life. This is the 
weaving of God into the soul, weav- 
ing Him in with infrangible threads 
of experience. And He makes Him- 
self a very part of the texture, for 
does He not come Himself in com- 
munion, the Bread that is God? 
Domine, non sum dignus, but how 
could one live without You? 

Ah, yes, Sheila’s elderly friend 
was right. They did “get a hold on 
her” and they “will never let her 
go.” In mercy they could not, for 
where else should she go since here 
is her birthright, here is the field 
and the treasure—here in the words 
of Eternal Life. 





IMPERFECTION. 


By ELua FRANCIS GILBERT. 


I wouLp not want you perfect; no, 
The rhythm of the high and low 
Which makes you human, as divine, 
Is to the heart like mellow wine 


To thirsty lips. 


And so would I 


Not have you grow too greatly high 
For that small, common, kindred touch, 
Which, day by day, may mean so much. 


*Tis true the air’s most fresh and free 
Above the hilltop, but the sea 

Is set in lowlands, and its face 

Holds all eternity and space. 

And so the little faults of you— 
Though seen in all you say and do— 
Hold God and His humanity, 


And make you dearer still to me. 
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Mesa Verde, Colorado, 


By ANNE SUTTON. 


HIS does not pretend to be an 
ethnological treatise, but only a 
few gleamings of Hopi folklore as 
they were told to us in the mysteri- 
ous cliff dwellings of Mesa Verde, or 
around the camp fires of its cedar 
woods, by Oluilah from the Hopi vil- 
lage of Polaka. 

We had wandered from the Square 
Tower House to the Sun Temple, 
from the Cliff Palace to the Balcony 
House wondering with awe-inspired 
curiosity as to who had built these 
strange and marvelous dwellings, 
how many hundreds or thousands of 
years ago people had lived there, 
why they had ultimately left these 
homes. It all seemed shrouded in 
the impenetrable darkness of a mys- 
terious past, but Oluilah, squatting 
on his heels beside a kiva, in a hesi- 
tant voice, unfolded tales of folklore 
that once more peopled the deserted 
dwellings with men and women 
whose ambitions and passions and 
griefs were as human as ours. 

Oluilah was a carpenter, one ex- 
tremely skilled in working with 
adobe bricks and had been called 
from Arizona to Mesa Verde by its 
superintendent to help in the con- 
struction of the new museum. He 
had a keen and delightful sense of 
humor and a good knowledge of 
English with just enough lack of 
fluency and with an anxious hunt- 
ing for the right word that kept it 
in one’s mind that one was really 
listening to a child of the Indian 
race, one of the descendants of the 
old cliff dwellers, such as the Hopis 


claim to be. Spanish he did not 
know. The Hopis were not Cath- 
olics he stated, at least not in his 
village. They had been taught to 
speak English, but they still wor- 
shiped their idols. 

Now Oluilah had never been to 
Mesa Verde until a few days before 
our arrival and the visit which he 
made with us to the ancient cliff 
dwellings was his very first. Still, 
he knew the place as well as we are 
supposed to know the Holy Land and 
was as thoroughly acquainted with 
its legends as we are supposed to be 
acquainted with our Bible. And 
that was as it should be, for to him 
this was a pilgrimage, the same as a 
trip to Palestine is to us, and his 
stories, which had been handed 
down to his generation by word of 
mouth from untold generations be- 
fore, showed a strange and start- 
ling analogy with our Old Testa- 
ment. 

They centered mostly around the 
Sun Temple, that mysterious struc- 
ture that stands in lonely grandeur 
on the outermost point of an inac- 
cessible cliff where it overlooks 
several canyons with their dwellings. 
Cliff Palace is the nearest one that 
has been found so far and a well- 
worn trail still visible would prove 
that workmen went to and fro from 
there to construct this building of 
worship, for no traces of habita- 
tion have been discovered in the 
Temple itself or in its immediate 
neighborhood. 

The Temple shows, by the evident 
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preconceived plan along which it 
was built and the care and skill in 
the erection of its walls and cham- 
bers, that it was one of the last 
buildings constructed by the cliff 
dwellers, when they were in a far 
more advanced state of civilization 
than when they first came to Mesa 
Verde. It was the very last, in fact, 
and had never been finished, de- 
clared Oluilah, for men had become 
proud by that time and deemed 
themselves equal to the gods, who 
were angered and ordered them to 
depart and seek a land in the south- 
west where they were to settle. 
Thus it came about that the Hopis, 
the Walpis, and the Zufiis are the 
direct descendants of these cliff 
dwellers. But quite aside from their 
legends, there is a faint similarity 
between the pueblo dwellings of the 
former tribes and the ancient cliff 
dwellings that might point to this. 


Scientists say that it was either lack 
of water, brought about by some 
geological upheaval, or warfare that 
exterminated them to the last man, 
and left the dwellings deserted,— 


but then who knows but that 
Oluilah’s story might be just as 
correct. 

Up to that time things had gone 
well with the cliff dwellers. They 
lived in beautiful well-built homes 
protected alike from the burning 
heat of summer and the inclemen- 
cies of the cold season; there were 
almost unassailable lines of de- 
fense, three of them sometimes, as 
in the Balcony House, to ward off 
enemy tribes; there were cisterns to 
catch the water, notched trunks of 
trees by which to mount and de- 
scend into the several stories of 
their buildings; magnificent kivas, 
where each clan assembled for re- 
ligious purposes and where the spir- 
its of men and women gathered 
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from the underworld, when red corn 
was used in the ceremonies for the 
girls and yellow corn for the boys, 
They owned fields where they grew 
corn such as has been found in 
numerous chambers, which their 
women know how to grind into meal 
with the metates and manos and 
bake into bread on stone griddles. 
Their men had lances and arrows to 
hunt with, drills to work stone 
with; there were vessels of pottery 
and finely woven mats and baskets 
with ornamental designs, some of 
which, especially the “meander,” 
would point to a distant oriental 
origin; their history, the deeds of 
sun clan and cloud clan, were re- 
corded in pictographs on the walls 
for their posterity. There was even 
one of “a human white man” which 
Oluilah showed us. Mr. Monroe, our 
guide, looked at it quizzically. “Al- 
most human, Oluilah,” he said, 
“only almost, not quite.” 

All these things they owned to 
make life comfortable and safe and 
all of them they had brought about 
by the work of their own hands, by 
the keenness of their own intellect. 
What need had they of gods? What 
right had the gods to harry them 
with threats of their wrath? They 
would rid themselves of these usurp- 
ers of a higher power and live ac- 
cording to their own standards. 

The gods on high heard the mut- 
terings of the braves as they were 
assembled in their kivas, for through 
the opening in the fireplace words 
and thoughts penetrated straight to 
the underworld and were alsowafted 
to the zenith through the roof with 
the smoke that curled upward. So 
they came to the earth to reason 
with man and to prove their greater 
power. The argument waxed hot 
and angry and the gods demanded 
that man prove his might by making 
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something grow before their very 
eyes. The medicine men placed in 
the ground some seeds of maize and 
squash and instantly there grew 
stalks of corn and green vines. But 
the gods were not going to be out- 
done and with one wave of their 
omnipotent hand they brought forth 
a cedar full grown. Then the medi- 
cine men made it rain out of a clear 
sky, a rain that drenched the earth, 
but the gods with another wave of 
their august hand made the rainbow 
in the sky and the end of it touched 
the Sun Temple and smote thirty 
men with instant death. Our guide 
here stated that a friend of his, 
thirty or forty years ago, had actu- 
ally found the skeleton of a man in 
one of the chambers. “Oh, yes,” 
said Oluilah, “there should be a 
good many more, right in that cham- 
ber over there.” 

Man thus defeated sought to re- 
venge himself and in a secret con- 
clave it was decided to build two 
chambers of great depth and without 
exit into which the medicine men 
would coax the gods to descend so 
that the warriors could kill them. 
But the gods somehow discovered 
this nefarious plan and while the 
Indians were still constructing these 
chambers of death, they confused 
the language of the children of men 
so that they could not proceed with 
their work. Up to that time all 
clans had spoken the same tongue, 
but now they could not understand 
each other and strife was rampant. 

At the same time the command 
went forth that they were to leave 
their comfortable dwellings and emi- 
grate to a strange, far land in the 
southwest. Great was the sorrow 
and lamenting. To cross the open 
plains where strange tribes would 
attack them! The burning desert 
where there was no water! Conquer 
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new lands that had never been 
tilled, erect new buildings with 
backbreaking toil! Bitterly they re- 
gretted ever to have waged warfare 
with the gods! 

And only those who were equal to 
walking endless weary miles could 
go. The old people and the little chil- 
dren had to be left behind to die the 
slow death of starvation. It was a 
mournful caravan that started one 
morning in the gray of dawn and 
the wailings and the distress were 
heartbreaking. They could choose 
but to obey; forth they must go 
from their paradise, just as Adam 
and Eve of old. But Adam and Eve 
had to leave behind only the good 
things of life, whereas these poor 
outcasts were united to those they 
had to forsake by ties of blood and 
affection, by the love for their elders 
so strong in the Indian, the love for 
their offspring so strong in all 
primitive people. 

They left with them the best that 
they possessed; comfortable houses, 
water in the little scooped-out places 
under the walls of sandstone 
through which the precious liquid 
filtered drop by drop, corn red and 
yellow,—but how long would they 
be able to subsist on these, these 
helpless beings who could do naught 
for themselves? 

Two or three days passed and the 
anxious hearts of the wanderers 
could not bear the uncertainty any 
longer. Some of the swiftest and 
strongest, who could most easily 
catch up again with the rest, re- 
solved to go back and see what had 
become of those they had left be- 
hind. With swift, unerring steps, 
in hard, forced marches, they 
reached their forsaken homes. The 
old people and the children were 
nowhere tu be seen, the many dwell- 
ings were empty and deserted, but 
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outside in the junipers and cedars 
of the canyons strange sounds were 
heard that had never been heard be- 
fore on earth, queer gobblings and 
raucous laughs, while small birds of 
bright blue plumage flitted from 
branch to branch and solemn large 
ones of darker hue strutted about 
on the ground. The gods, unwill- 
ing to let suffer those who were in 
no way to blame, and kinder than 
human beings were able to be, 
had changed the old people into 
turkeys and the little children into 
happy bluejays, the first on earth. 
Those were the days when trans- 
formations from one shape to an- 
other were common enough. El 
Coyote, an Indian brave, had roused 
the anger of the North Wind when 
he went to seek him at the far North 
Pole to remonstrate about the bit- 
ter cold, and was turned by him 
into his present shape of prairie 
wolf. That is the reason, say the 
Hopis, that to this day coyotes turn 
to the north when they howl,— 
they call to the father of all coyotes. 
El Coyote, however, seems to have 
been one of those people who might 
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well have provoked others,—for he 
was full of mischievous pranks, such 
as the making of the Milky Way, 
for example. When the gods put 
the stars into the dark blue vault of 
night they mixed up an enormous 
kettle full of cornmeal, carefully 
shaped each star and set it in the 
sky. El Coyote watched this pro- 
ceeding with great interest, but, be- 
ing an “up-and-doing” person, it 
seemed to him frightfully slow. So 
in a mischievous mood he upset the 
whole kettle full of cornmeal at 
once, which poured across the sky 
and remained there forever as the 
Milky Way. 

Night had come softly to the camps 
in the cedar woods, where the fires 
burned brightly witn a delicious 
odor of resin, embalmed in the logs, 
perhaps, in the days of the ancient 
cliff dwellers. One by one the stars 
came out in the sky and the Milky 
Way flung its white banner clear 
across the mighty vault. Far out on 
the distant prairie a coyote howled 
weirdly, mournfully,—but if he was 
turned towards the north I could not 
tell. 





THE CRESCENT MORNING MOON. 


By CwHares J. Quirk, S.J. 


A SILVERY slim gondola 
O’er blue lagoons doth fare, 
Bound for the Ports o’ Heaven, 
Laden with pearls of prayer. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES. 


R a novelist to be great in the 

sense that Turgeniev, or Stend- 
hal, or Flaubert, or Conrad were 
formally and stylistically great, or 
in the sense that Dostoievsky was 
great epilepto-romantically, or even 
Balzac, pantingly, spouting like a 
whale, fountains of fairy tales dis- 
guised as a comédie humaine. . 
Or even Tolstoy, or Chekhov, or 
Maupassant, or Daudet . . Or 
great as were undoubtedly Thacker- 
ay, Dickens, Smollett, Richardson, 
and Defoe . . or great as was 
Henry James and are, if you will, 
Mr. Joyce and Theodore Dreiser— 


for the production of each of these 
forms of greatness there is neces- 
sary a fierce indignation, if not of 
necessity against external opposi- 
tions or institutions, then at least 
against that nature of things that 
will not let one write better than 


one does. A novelist must know 
despair, bitterness, passion, and 
must wear upon his forehead the 
sweat of agony that distinguishes 
his Craft and Mystery. It is out 


of those depths that he must call. 


—The Saturday Review of Literature, Dec. 
17th. 


“Pussyfoot” Johnson in his latest 
Prohibition speech scathingly speaks 
of the “beer holes” of London and 
“wine shops” of Paris, but has not 
a word about the moonshine den 
of fourteen 200-gallon copper stills 
uncovered on Mr. Johnson’s New 
York farm by Gov. Al Smith’s State 


troopers. 
—The Evening World, Dec. 6th. 


Once more a submarine disaster 
has shocked the entire world. . . 
Well, we can only reiterate the de- 
mand for the abolition of all sub- 
marines which we have voiced so 
often. It was formerly alleged that 
the naval use of the submarine 
would lead to its commercial devel- 
opment, but the fact is, of course, 
that no one cares the least bit about 
the possibility of a commercial sub- 
marine, or wastes five minutes of 
time in discussing it. It is as a 
weapon of war alone that the sub- 


marine has any use. 
—The Nation, Jan. 4th. 


“Art is useless,” said Oscar 
Wilde, quite truthfully. Yes, and 
love is equally useless. And romance 
is useless. And fine conversation is 
useless. Indeed, nearly all the 
things which make life livable are 
useless . . Was Christ Himself 
useless? Are the words of the Great 
Teacher who said, “Consider the 
lilies of the field,” to be wholly dis- 
regarded even as a goal towards 
which one must strive, even if one 


may never attain it? 
—Joun Covurnos, in The Yale Review, Janu- 
ary. 


Child of dissolution, modern sci- 
ence hastened the process which 
bore it. It pushed the horizons 
back until they disappeared. It re- 
set the stars in gravitational space, 
and invented ether, and discarded 
it. It weighed the atom and then 
blew it up; separated Time from 
Man and mingled them. Man it 
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transformed from fallen angel into 
ascending beast; and analyzed away 
the measure of ascent, and corroded 
the measure of measures—the hu- 
man mind—until mind melted into 
the measured substance. Modern 
science, child of chaos, fulfilled our 
chaos. It was not yet done. It had 
to bring a monster in our midst; an 
anarchic mindless master in place 
of God, to trammel us and rule us. 
It put upon disrupted modern man 
the embodiment of his own frag- 


mented will. The Machine... 
—Watvo Frank, in The New Republic, 
Jan. 4th. 


Fifty years ago a home was a 
three-dimensional entity. There is 
important social and psychological 
significance to the fact that the 
house commonly boasted two or 
more floors, plus a garret, plus a 
cellar, not to mention a yard. Those 
different levels represented for the 
housewife the blessed possibility of 
privacy, .of escape, if you will. To- 
day, married life, particularly in the 
early and vitally important period 
of adjustment, is hardly more than 
one-dimensional. It is lived on a 
single floor, usuaily a narrow one. 
A “flat,” expressing the modus vi- 
vendi of so many newly-weds, is a 
term of sinister suggestiveness. The 
companion adjectives, “stale and 
unprofitable,” are all too likely to 
occur in time to the pent-in part- 


ners. 
—Samvuet Hopkins Apams, in Harper’s, De- 
cember. 


What I desire to say is simply 
this: that to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, the average Ameri- 
can newspaper, even of the so-called 
better sort, is not only quite as bad 
as Dr. Sinclair says it is, but ten 
times worse—ten times as ignorant, 
ten times as unfair and tyrannical, 
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ten times as complaisant and pusil- 
lanimous, and ten times as devious, 
hypocritical, disingenuous, deceit- 
ful, pharisaical, pecksniffian, fraud- 
ulent, slippery, unscrupulous, per- 
fidious, lewd and dishonest. Alas, 
alas! I understate it horribly. The 
average American newspaper, espe- 
cially of the better sort, has the in- 
telligence of a Baptist evangelist, 
the courage of a rat, the fairness of 
a prohibitionist boob-jumper, the 
information of a high school janitor, 
the taste of a designer of celluloid 
valentines and the honor of a police- 


station lawyer. 
—H. L. MENCKEN, quoted in Sias Bent’s 
Ballyhoo. 


In every country in the world 
millions of people live and die in the 
status in which they were born. But, 
at least, each of them has a reason to 
hope that some day, somehow, he, or 
his children after him, will better 
themselves. Very few people have 
reason for this kind of hope in So- 
viet Russia. Personal initiative and 
enterprise are practically abolished. 
The people live like soldiers in a 
barrack. Now, is this inevitable un- 
der Socialism? Not at all! For, in- 
deed, Soviet Russia is trying to 
bring about a Socialistic adjustment 
of things under conditions distinc- 


tively anti-Socialistic. 

—ABRAHAM CAHAN (Editor-in-Chief of the 
Jewish Daily Forward), in The World, Dec. 
4th. 


If best selling is an evil, which I 
do not in the least assert, there is 
comfort in the thought that more 
than one reader out of every three 
does not run with the crowd... . 
There is hope for us, if out of every 
three men or women you meet 
[there is] at least one who has not 
been persuaded or coerced into read- 
ing the best-selling novel of the 
month, nor the second best, nor the 

















third, and so down to the eighth and 
perhaps beyond. 


—Srmeon Strunsky, in N. Y. Times Book 
Review, Dec. 11th. 


In welfare work, so far as it con- 
cerns religious activities, we may 
note a_ three-fold _ classification. 
There are the Roman Catholics, who 
know exactly where they stand and 
what they want to do and how. 
There are those who for want of a 
better name may be called Humani- 
tarians, who just as definitely be- 
lieve in work separated from re- 
ligion and from any divine compul- 
sion. Finally, there are the Prot- 
estants, who once had very definite 
convictions and are now somewhat 
at sea; here and there substituting 
humanitarianism for worship, else- 
where clinging to the individualistic 
conception of religion, always lack- 
ing any corporate idea of Christian- 


ity either in faith or practice. 
—CnHartes Fiske (P. E. Bishop of Central 
New York), in Scribner’s, December. 


It is suggested that many writers 
are stunted because they have been 
set to tasks too great for their men- 
tal age. Their faculties have not 
been given time to mature, and they 
have tried to express what they have 
not yet experienced. There is evi- 
dence of malnutrition. There is 
gristle where there should be bone. 
There are many symptoms of intel- 
lectual rickets. When the author 
tries to be more clever than he is, 
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the effort is bound to tell upon him. 
Many a promising novel has been 
spoiled by premature publication. 
The author has not allowed suffi- 
cient time for the book to catch up 
with the jacket. 


—tThe late Samuet McCuorp Caorners, in The 
Atlantic Monthly, September. 


I was raised in a country [Iowa] 
which had been France. Before that 
it had been Spain. A fascinating 
thought; and to-day in our beautiful 
place names, you may find that his- 
tory. For you start in Massachu- 
setts—a country all English—not 
only that, but the names of the 
towns all about come from Suffolk 
and Essex—Dedham, Sudbury, New- 
ton, Framingham—and you travel 
from Massachusetts west in a coun- 
try still English as to the towns, but 
the river and hill names Indian, 
through a wedge of French (Cham- 
plain, Chateaugay) till you get into 
Dutch New York. Beyond the AIl- 
leghanies, the French names begin 
again and they last with the Indian 
names till well beyond the great 
Mississippi Valley. Where do the 
Spanish names begin? Hardly east 
of Colorado. 

Place names are a fascinating 
study and we have thus the love- 
liest and most interesting nomen- 
clature of any country in the world, 
excepting only the horrible neo- 
classic names and the “News” and 


the “-villes.” 
—F. J. Stimson, in Scribner’s, December. 











HORRY. 


By Sir Bertram C, A. WINDLE, LL.D., Pu.D. 


ND pray who was “Horry”?—a 

question that may occur to some 
at least who read the title of this 
paper. Horry was Horace Walpole, 
afterwards Fourth Earl of Orford. 
And what did he do that his name 
should be met with so frequently in 
all sorts of writings relating to the 
eighteenth century? He was an 
author, no doubt, but not one person 
in a thousand could name the title 
of a single one of his books. He was 
a member of the British Parliament 
for five-and-twenty years but no one 
ever heard of him in connection with 
any measure considered by that 
body. Yet his is a name that is en- 
shrined among the immortals and 
why that is may be learned by 
reading further in this paper. 

First of all as to his parentage, 
for that is the foundation of the 
matter. He was the third son of 
that singular and almost forgotten 
person Sir Robert Walpole, after- 
wards First Earl of Orford. No one 
can have escaped hearing the phrase, 
“Every man has his price”: it was 
Sir Robert who first set it in circula- 
tion, and he ought to have known, 
for no more astute purchaser of 
votes ever did his job, even in that 
day of public and private bribery. 
By bribery and by other methods, 
too, Walpole was largely responsible 
for England being what she is to- 
day. He came into Parliamentary 
office just when the Hanoverian 
monarchy was being set up and was 
its strongest supporter. 

No one in England liked or want- 
ed the German monarchs who were 


foisted on the country. But then 
a sufficient number of important 
persons by no means wanted the 
Stuarts back again. And nobody 
wanted a Republic or a Protector. 
There were many who did long for a 
Stuart, especially among the more 
educated of the Anglican clergy. 
Walpole had no kind of idea of al- 
lowing a second Restoration, and he 
kept the Pretenders out and the 
Hanoverians in, and thus established 
the monarchical house which still 
rules in England. In order to effect 
this he had to bribe as well as cajole 
and convince, and among other 
things he had persistently to snub 
and keep down the better educated 
clergy, the majority of whom were 
opposed to his ideas, and that was, 
no doubt, in part, the cause of the 
fact that religion in England—then 
represented almost solely by the 
Established Church—reached a 
depth of degradation unparalleled 
before or _ since. The “Four 
Georges,” as everybody knows, were 
no ornaments to the land and three 
of them were morally rotten. The 
first two belong to the period with 
which we are dealing and both of 
them as Heads of the Church played 
havoc with that institution. 

The Countess of Yarmouth was 
one of numerous royal mistresses 
of the time. His excellent wife be- 
sought George II. on her deathbed 
to marry again. The monarch re- 
fused to promise alleging that his 
sorrow would not permit of such a 
thing. “Mais,” he added, “j’aurai 
des méditresses.” And he _ had. 




















Sophia de Walmoden was brought 
over from Hanover in that capacity, 
created Countess of Yarmouth, and 
endowed with a handsome pension 
by an admiring country. This she 
supplemented by the sale of places 
to which were attached fat incomes. 
A parson one day bet her five thou- 
sand pounds that he would not have 
the next vacant bishopric. He lost 
his bet, got his bishopric, and paid 
up like an honest man. 

Such were the delicate methods of 
simony in the day when every man 
—not to say woman—had his price. 
Hence the kind of parson whom one 
meets in the stories of the day, like 
the horrible Dr. Warner who was 
chaplain and parasite to George 
Selwyn (one of Horry’s closest 
friends), who in his published let- 
ters tells of all the foul orgies at 
which he was present, openly boasts 
that he has no kind of belief in his 
religion, and _ generally exhibits 
himself without shame as the disso- 
lute scoundrel that he was. When 
Thackeray drew the picture of the 
Reverend Mr. Sampson, chaplain to 
Lord Castlewood, in his novel The 
Virginians, it cannot be doubted that 
this worthy was before his mind. 
On the whole such was the religious 
background of the period, though, 
of course, one must not forget that 
there were Christian clergymen even 
at that day: Parson Adams and the 
Vicar of Wakefield one may be sure 
were true pictures, but the policy 
was not to encourage such and re- 
ligion suffered as might be expected. 

As to Sir Robert he was a strange 
mixture. Macaulay says of him that 
he “was an excellent parliamentary 
debater, an excellent parliamentary 
tactician, an excellent man of busi- 
ness,” and he is right, but Sir Robert 
was other things too, and Thackeray 
more accurately sums up his char- 
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acter when he speaks of him as 
“that corrupter of parliaments, that 
dissolute tipsy cynic, that coura- 
geous lover of peace and liberty, 
that great citizen, patriot and states- 


man.” He was all that, and besides 
the other things—good or bad as 
you chose to take them—that Eng- 
land owes to him, it owes the fact 
that he resolutely prevented its in- 
stitutions being Germanized by the 
German monarchs whom he served 
and controlled. 

Horry was born September 24, 
1717 (O. S.), two hundred and ten 
years back from the day on which 
these lines are being written, and 
Sir Robert was commonly supposed 
to be his parent. His mother, Sir 
Robert’s first wife, was Catherine 
Shorter; she had the reputation of 
being a flighty piece and Horry re- 
sembled his putative father neither 
in character nor appearance, while 
in both he did closely follow a cer- 
tain Lord Hervey, a well-known per- 
sonage of his mother’s day. It was 
Lady Louisa Stuart who—after Hor- 
ry’s death—spread this story, but it 
is quite certain that he himself, if he 
ever heard it, did not believe it, for 
he adored his mother and never lost 
an opportunity of defending his 
father’s memory. Perhaps Lady 
Louisa was impelled to the state- 
ment by a family vendetta for she 
was a granddaughter of that extraor- 
dinary woman Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu, whose name, a con- 
temporary wit said, was a line of 
poetry, whose letters remain a de- 
light to this day, and who intro- 
duced into England the method of 
inoculation against smallpox, long 
before Jenner’s discovery of vaccina- 
tion. Horry, who had a pretty wit 
and an acid tongue, christened this 
lady “Moll Worthless” and spoke of 
her and her appearance and her 
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dress in language which, though ap- 
parently justified by the facts, might 
readily stir up family resentment. 
The question is not settled though 
few believe Lady Louisa’s story. 

In any case, Sir Robert provided 
for Horry by early presenting him 
to a set of desirable sinecures which 
brought him in somewhere about 
two thousand pounds per annum for 
doing nothing. It was a day when 
even young girls were put on the 
strength of regiments and drew the 
pay of officers to assist their parents 
in bringing them up. It was a day 
when young sprigs of nobility were 
not expected ever to do any work 
and were provided for out of the 
public purse by means of positions 
which carried no obligations of serv- 
ice whatsoever or, if they did, ob- 
ligations which could be fulfilled by 
some hireling for a modest percent- 
age of the salary. There was a 
well-paid official up to quite lately 
called the Chafe-Wax whose job was 
to melt the sealing wax when the 
Great Seal of England was to come 
into operation. There was also a 
Deputy Chafe-Wax and both drew 
quite nice little salaries for their not 
too arduous duties. At any rate, 
Horry was early provided for in this 
way by a parent who held the purse- 
strings of the nation for many years. 
That is how it was possible for him 
to develop into the kind of person 
whom he actually became. He went 
into Parliament to please his father, 
occupying for twenty-five years one 
or other of the pocket boroughs 
owned by the Walpole family in 
Norfolk; for most of the time it was 
the ancient and still fascinating 
town of King’s Lynn. While he was 
there he did nothing in particular 
and did it very well. 

He wrote a number of books of 
which more shortly; books which no 
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one but the most curious read or 


even see to-day. What makes him 
what he is to-day? Simply the fact 
that he was the most consummate 
writer of letters that the world has 
ever known and that, too, in a day 
when letter-writing was—what it 
has long ceased to be and perhaps 
never will be again—a real art, care- 
fully cultivated and much admired 
as, indeed, it well deserved to be. 
“Nothing,” writes Thackeray with 
perfect truth, “can be more cheery 
than Horace’s letters. Fiddles sing 
all through them: wax-lights, fine 
dresses, fine jokes, fine plate, fine 
equipages glitter and sparkle there: 
never was there such a brilliant, jig- 
ging, smirking Vanity Fair as that 
through which he leads us.” 

Now to bring our threads together 
—here you have a man of high birth, 
considerable means, good educa- 
tion; full of curiosity as to life and 
its adventures; with excellent 
brains and nothing in the world to 
do but enjoy himself as he best 
pleased. Many would have led the 
kind of life spent by the fast young 
men of the day. Horace did not, 
for he was strictly virtuous, as far 
as we know, and certainly abso- 
lutely abstemious. He played pha- 
raoh, as it was then called, though 
the name was later corrupted to 
faro; he played loo and other card 
games but he was no gamester. Far 
too careful in his money matters he 
does not seem ever to have lost or 
gained much at the favorite pastime 
of the day; he lived and died a per- 
fect specimen of the dilettant. With 
his privileged entrée to all circles 
he had the opportunity of picking 
up all the gossip that was going, and 
into his letters it went, and that 
alone gives them a fascination apart 
from the writer’s own observations 
on life. Somewhere between two 

















and three thousand of his letters 
have been printed and everybody 
who is familiar with them hopes that 
more may yet turn up for our delec- 
tation. From such a collection it is 
not difficult to form a picture of the 
man and such a picture cannot be 
without interest. Let us look at it 
for a few moments. 

Horry could be a true friend to 
those he loved, and all his life he re- 
mained constant to his cousin Henry 
(afterwards Marshal) Conway and 
to that cousin’s brother Lord Hert- 
ford. Among other intimates were 
George Selwyn and George Mon- 
tagu—but we need not continue a 
list of names known only to the 
historian to-day. We will pause at 
that of Gray the poet, the author of 
the “Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard,” whose more than 
hideous memorial stands in that 
country churchyard at Stoke Poges. 
Gray was his companion on his 
first journey abroad and at the be- 
ginning a close friend. Afterwards 
they disagreed—one cannot actually 
say quarreled—but there was a 
reconciliation and it is in fact to 
Horace that we owe the first publica- 
tion of Gray’s poems, while later 
on others were printed at the 
Officina Arbuteana, yet to be de- 
scribed. .No doubt their temporary 
break-up of friendship while on 
that continental tour was due to 
discrepancy of tastes. Horace wrote 
to a friend of Gray that “he is the 
worst company in the world. From 
a melancholy turn, from living re- 
clusely, and from a little too much 
dignity, he never converses easily; 
all his words are measured and 
chosen and formed into sentences; 
his writings are admirable; he him- 
self is not agreeable.” One finds the 
Gray of the “Odes” and the “Elegy” 
in that summary and it must be ad- 
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mitted that Horace was perfectly 
aware of their respective positions 
as poets—for Horry essayed that art 
himself, with no great success, 
however. “We rode,” he wrote, 
“over the Alps in the same chaise, 
but Pegasus drew on his side, 
and a cart horse on mine. I am too 
jealous of his fame to let us be 
coupled together.” Gray was not 
quite of his social standing and that 
meant a great deal to the soi-disant 
“citizen” Horace. He could laud Lady 
de Beauchamp to the skies as a 
writer, though nobody to-day has 
ever heard of her, and he could and 
did depreciate Hogarth and Field- 
ing. He could and did compile a 
Catalogue of Royal and Noble Au- 
thors yet never did he touch the 
great circle of Johnson and his 
friends which existed side by side 
with his own in the same—then not 
too large—city of London. They 
were not men of his world. 

It was, however, among women 
that Horry shone and something 
must be said on this point. The 
most celebrated of them all was 
Madame du Deffand a true product 
of her day when society in Paris was 
plunging through rottenness into the 
abysses of the Revolution. Married at 
twenty-one to the nobleman whose 
name she bore to her death, she had 
lovers without number ending up 
with the Regent of France. Blind 
in her old age she gathered around 
her, by the brilliance of her wit, a 
circle to which Horace was attracted, 
and of which he was a member on 
all his visits to Paris. There can be 
no doubt that this old blind woman 
excited a genuine affection in the 
difficult heart of Horace, who made 
special journeys to Paris to see her, 
even when his constant enemy the 
gout was threatening. When she 
died, besides other small legacies, 
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she endowed him with an odious 
lap dog named Tonton which Horace 
cared for to the end of its days with 
the utmost solicitude. 

Next may be mentioned Mrs. 
Clive, the famous actress, who lived 
close to him at Twickenham and 
whom he spoke of as “dimidium 
animz mez,’ “and a good round 
half, too”—a mischievous allusion 
to the lady’s plumpness which is the 
point of an amusing tale of Clive and 
Mrs. Prichard—another lady of 
comfortable proportions. When 
they were acting together in Cibber’s 
Careless Husband, one or the other 
dropped on the stage a very impor- 
tant letter which had to be read out 
but neither of them was able to 
stoop for it and pick it up! What 
happened history does not relate. 

Finally there were the Miss Berrys 
whom he called his “twin wives” 
and addressed as “Dear Both,” who 
came into his life when he was an 
old man. He induced them to come 
to Cliveden—after Clive’s death— 
and settled it upon them for their 
lives. By this time he had come 
into the family title—the fourth 
holder—for his father, oldest broth- 
er, and a nephew had held it be- 
fore it came to him—with whom it 
terminated. He never married but 
it is said that he offered either of the 
Berrys a formal marriage in order 
that he might, as he then could have 
done, affix a life interest in two 
thousand per annum to the marriage 
settlement from the family estate. 
But the scheme for some reason 
never materialized. Both ladies 
loved his companionship, but nei- 
ther desired his hand. 

All this time we have been hover- 
ing around Strawberry Hill; it is 
now time to alight and consider a 
place which can never be forgotten 
when the name of Horace Walpole 
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is mentioned. In 1747 he bought a 
farm near Twickenham—the Twick- 
enham of the Ferry, concerning 
which there was a well-known pop- 
ular ballad in the days of my youth. 
It was a place on the Thames, of 
course, and close to Eel Pie Island, 
famed for its picnics. Many cele- 
brated persons lived in that charm- 
ing district. Pope had his villa 
there and was afterwards buried in 
Twickenham church, as was Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, who built Kneller 
Hall, still in existence, and for many 
years past the School of Music of 
the army. Fielding wrote his Tom 
Jones there in all probability—he 
was certainly living there just about 
the time that it must have been 
written. Hawkins lived there and 
there wrote his Life of Johnson and 
his History of Music and his 
daughter Letitia there accumulated 
and wrote her interesting Memoirs. 
Horace wrote to a friend that the 
property which he had purchased 
included a house “so small that I 
can send it to you in a letter to look 
at” and he describes it as “the 
prettiest bauble you ever saw.” Out 
of this house he constructed the 
“Castle of Strawberry” which the 
ill-natured Lord Macaulay called a 
“grotesque house” decorated with 
“piecrust battlements,” certainly the 
oddest abode ever erected, judging 
from the pictures extant. Horace 
really was one of the morning stars 
of the Gothic revival and had a gen- 
uine love for that kind of architec- 
ture and a genuine hatred for that 
bastard form of it known by the 
name of Batty Langley. He endeav- 
ored to build his house on Gothic 
lines and, when built, he filled it to 
overflowing with all sorts of curi- 
osities (over which Macaulay had 
much merriment) and purchased 
every ancient stained glass window 
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which was in the market—and alas 
many churches were rifled at that 
tasteless time—to fill the mullions 
of his casements. 

Here he set up a printing press, 
the Officina Arbuteana or Strawber- 
ry Press, from which issued not 
merely his own works, but other 
books, such as Gray’s Poems. This 
press was continued for many years 
and was a favorite sight for visitors. 
In the grounds he built a chapel 
though, like so many of his day, 
Horace had no real religion. “Athe- 
ism I dislike. It is gloomy, uncom- 
fortable; and, in my eye, unnatural 
and irrational. It certainly requires 
more credulity to believe that there 
is no God, than to believe that there 
is.” That seems to have been about 
his high water mark, nor was he a 
church frequenter save from curi- 
osity. He went to hear Wesley whom 
he found “a lean elderly man, fresh- 
colored, his hair smoothly combed, 
but with a soupcon of curl at the 
ends. Wondrous clean but as evi- 
dently an actor as Garrick.” When 
he was abroad he “would drop into 
a High Mass” and hate what he 
called “the foul Monkery.” But, as 
a rule, like his namesake, he was 
parvus Deorum cultor et infrequens. 

Of course, it was a day when 
Catholicism was so hidden in the 
catacombs in England that to imag- 
ine a conversion to the Faith was 
next to impossible. That was how 
it appeared to Horace for, writing 
of the fact that the then Prince of 
Hesse had become a Catholic, he 
says, “One is in this age so unused 
to conversions above the rank of a 
housemaid to Methodism, that it oc- 
casions as much surprise as if we 
had heard that he had been initiated 
into the Eleusinian mysteries.” 
Writing to the Rev. Mr. Cole, an old 
schoolfellow of like antiquarian 
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tastes, he said: “I like Popery as 
well as you, and have shown I do. 
I like it as I like chivalry and ro- 
mance. They all furnish one with 
ideas and visions which Presbyte- 
rianism does not. A Gothic church 
or a convent fills one with romantic 
dreams—but for the mysterious, the 
Church in the abstract, it is a jargon 
that means nothing, or a great deal 
too much, and I reject it and its 
apostles, from Athanasius to Bishop 
Keene.” 

The fact is that Horace had 
no real sense of religion whatever; 
what he had was a kind of love for 
the Gothic and everything which 
was connected with it and that was 
why he had a chapel to which, as 
he tells us, he and his friends were 
wont to repair “with incense and 
Mass-books” and “have a Catholic 
time.” What they did is not re- 
vealed but we may be sure that it 
was harmless and quite unlike the 
horrible doings of Jack Wilkes and 
his drunken companions at the 
neighboring “Abbey” of Medmen- 
ham, over the doorway of which ap- 
peared the words “Fay ce que vous 
voudra.” Here these _ self-styled 
Franciscans — Heaven save the 
mark!—did really carry out blas- 
phemous parodies of the Mass ad- 
dressed to the Devil. On one oc- 
casion, in the midst of such a scene, 
Wilkes let loose a baboon dressed 
in accordance with the popular idea 
of Satan. The terrified animal 
sprang on the back of the titled 
scoundrel who was celebrating the 
“Mass” and so terrified him that he 
fell to the ground calling alternate- 
ly on God and the Devil to save him. 
Such revolting scenes we may feel 
quite sure did not take place at 
Strawberry. 

Horace, the sybarite, burned in- 
cense every evening after dinner to 
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remove the smell of the repast and 
probably while it was burning, in 
the chapel before the shrine—which 
contained nothing saintly—he and 
his friends examined the illumina- 
tions in the old service books which 
he had collected. There was a good 
deal of the child’s game about it all. 
At any rate Strawberry was the 
place of his election for there he 
found satisfaction for his “two pas- 
sions, lilacs and nightingales,” and 
there he could live as he thought 
one should live: “If one stays gent- 
ly in one’s own house in the country 
and cares for nothing but oneself, 
scolds one’s servants, condemns 
everything that is new, and recol- 
lects how charming a_ thousand 
things were formerly that were in 
reality very disagreeable, one gets 
over the winter very well and the 
summers get over’ themselves.” 
“Porcus de grege Epicuri” some 
one called him, not inaptly. 

What sort of a man was he? Tall 
and lean—very lean. He compares 
his limbs “to every plate of larks I 
see.” “A skeleton I was born—a skel- 
eton I am—and death will have no 
trouble in making me one.” He had 
an affected, skipping kind of walk, 
entering a room on tiptoe “as if he 
feared the floor was wet” as some 
one remarked. Miss Hawkins, who 
knew him well, tells us that “his 
eyes were remarkably bright and 
penetrating being very dark and 
lively,” and her statement seems to 
be borne out by the numerous por- 
traits of him which are in existence. 
As to his character, let us take the 
verdicts of two great men who had 
studied him. First we will call up 
Lord Macaulay, though his once un- 
challenged opinions do not hold the 
field as they did, and he was ob- 
viously unfair to Horace, probably 
from some political grudge. “He was 
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the most eccentric, the most artifi- 
cial, the most fastidious, the most 
capricious of men. His mind was a 
bundle of inconsistent whims and 
affectations. His features were cov- 
ered by mask within mask. When 
the outer disguise of obvious affecta- 
tion was removed, you were still as 
far as ever from seeing the real 
man.” There is some truth in this 
for Horry was undoubtedly a poseur, 
for example, when he hung on one 
side of his bed a copy of Magna 
Charta and on the other side what 
he called “Major Charta” or the 
death warrant of Charles I.—for he 
was no republican but an aristocrat 
at heart. 

On the other hand there are plen- 
ty of letters to close friends, espe- 
cially when doing them a kind turn 
or offering them assistance, where 
the real man peeps out for a mo- 
ment from the mask of affectations 
which he undoubtedly wore. And 
now let us call Thackeray into the 
witness box. Thackeray was one of 
the few men who really knew the 
eighteenth century and its men 
down to the bottom and not super- 
ficially as Macaulay did, nor was he 
as cursed with self-conceit as that 
writer. “I wish I was as sure of any- 
thing as Tom Macaulay is of every- 
thing” was said by the Prime Min- 
ister under whom he served. Now 
Mr. Thackeray! “Sickly, supercil- 
ious, absurdly dandified and affect- 
ed; with a brilliant wit, a delightful 
sensibility; and, for his friends, a 
most tender, generous, and faithful 
heart.” Yes, I think that is the man 
one finds in the letters and those 
who go to seek him there and to 
hear what he has to say, will hear 
“the fiddles,” mix in the brilliant 
assemblies, and have a genuine re- 
ward for their trouble. 

But neither Macaulay nor Thack- 

















eray seems to have hit upon the sa- 
lient characteristic of the writer of 
the letters, and that is his real 
shrewdness, as exemplified on many 
occasions. There is, for example, 
his prophecy, years before the event, 
of what was going to be the end of 
the French philosophers of the later 
part of the eighteenth century, and 
their denunciations of religion and 
the throne. Or again, having been 
to see the ascent of Barclay’s bal- 
loon—one of the first inventions to 
carry a human being into the air— 
he diverted himself “with a sort of 
meditation on future airgonation,” 
and “chiefly amused myself with 
ideas of change that would be made 
in the world by the substitution of 
balloons for ships. I supposed our 
seaports to become deserted villages, 
and Salisbury Plain, Newmarket 
heath and all downs arising into 
dockyards for aerial vessels.” And 
further: “There will be fights in 
the air with windguns and bows 
and arrows.” Surely a rather re- 
markable prophecy! 

Or again consider his remarks on 
the constant changes of opinion on 
scientific questions: “In my youth 
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philosophers were eager to ascribe 
every uncommon discovery to the 
deluge; now it is the fashion to 
solve every appearance by confla- 
grations. If there was such an in- 
undation upon the earth, and such 
a furnace under it, I am amazed 
that Noah and company were not 
boiled to death. Indeed, I am a 
great skeptic about human reason- 
ings; they predominate only for a 
time, like other mortal fashions, and 
are so often exploded after the mode 
is passed, that I hold them little 
more serious, though they call them- 
selves wisdom. For instance, the 
necessity of a southern continent, 
as a balance, was supposed to be un- 
answerable—and so it was until 
Captain Cook found there was no 
such thing. We are poor silly an- 
imals: we live for an instant upon 
a particle of a boundless universe, 
and are so much like a butterfly 
that should argue about the nature 
of the seasons, and what creates 
their vicissitudes, and does not exist 
itself to see one annual revolution 
of them.” 

Horry could be wise enough when 
he chose. 

















THE REVIVAL OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY. 


By Max JorpDan, Px.D. 


ECENTLY, a German philoso- 

pher’s attention was called to 
the fact that his doctrine bore a 
striking resemblance to medieval 
Scholasticism. “Really?” was his 
answer, “Well, I don’t know much 
of Scholastic philosophers; but if 
that is the case—the better for 
them!” The anecdote has the advan- 
tage of being true, and as far as con- 
temporary European philosophy is 
concerned, it can be said to be typ- 
ical of the trend of things. While 
the author of a widely read Ameri- 
can book, which purports to tell the 
story of philosophy, finds that Scho- 
lasticism was “rendered sterile by 
encircling dogmas,” there is in the 
Old World a distinct revival of in- 
terest in the Scholastic age, and a 
reaction is generally felt against the 
subjectivistic and relativistic tend- 
encies of the past decades. 

A long time passed by before the 
individualistic currents of the four- 
teenth century were felt in their ef- 
fects. It was two hundred years 
later that the practical result was 
brought about in Martin Luther’s 
challenge to the Church. What 
Luther had initiated at Wittenberg, 
was carried to an end in the phi- 
losophy of Immanuel Kant, who has 
been justly called “the philosopher 
of Protestantism.” It looks now as 
though the breaking point has been 
reached. And the initiative for a 
renaissance in philosophy appears 
to be coming from Germany where 
once the Thomistic traditions were 
destroyed, thus paving the way for 
the enthronement of human reason 
in the place of Divine Revelation. 


Up to the time of the World War 
the position of German philosoph- 
ical speculation could almost be 
stated by mentioning one single 
name: that of the philosopher of 
K6nigsberg. Kant had impressed 
himself on the last century more 
deeply than any other thinker of his 
time. His influence was still over- 
shadowing the philosophical world, 
and it seemed as though German 
philosophical research would get 
more and more lost in the abstrusi- 
ties of critical subjectivism. There 
was the “New Kantian” school of 
Marburg, led by that eminent schol- 
ar Paul Natorp and by Heinrich 
Rickert of Heidelberg University, 
while many others were endeavor- 
ing to revive the idealistic period 
of Fichte and Hegel. To complete 
the original circle of the “big four,” 
Schopenhauer also had his follow- 
ers. Metaphysics was down and out, 
so to speak, and no philosopher 
could be received into the fold of 
the official academicians, who would 
not submit to this general trend of 
formalistic criticism. 

A reaction was bound to come, 
and if the War with its challenge 
to human reasoning had not brought 
it about, it would have developed 
out of a natural counterbalance of 
thought. The drift away from Kant 
and his disciples had become no- 
ticeable for the first time in an im- 
pressive way through the large re- 
sponse among intellectuals and 
thinkers to the studies in logic of 
Edmund Husserl, at that time pro- 
fessor in Gottingen, now at Freiburg 
University. Kant’s critical idealism 

















had originated from the skepticism 
of David Hume. It denied to the 
perceiving mind of man a knowl- 
edge of things-in-themselves, thus 
making human knowledge exclu- 
sively subjective. Kant’s system 
was in its final consequences a so- 
lipsistic agnosticism, which later on 
was carried to a point by his fol- 
lowers (Hegel, Schelling and, to 
some extent, also, Fichte) where 
the reality of both subject and ob- 
ject, as present in the perception of 
the senses, had to be questioned, 
and where the ego and the world 
could not any more be conceived as 
a unity, but only in juxtaposition to 
each other. Taken as a whole, the 
Kantian doctrine based all philo- 
sophical research on psychology, 
thereby establishing a contrast to 
the ontological method of the an- 
cient, especially the Greek, thinkers 
(Aristotle). The several orders of 
being in the world could not, how- 
ever, be explained through catego- 
ries or fundamental conceptions of 
the kind as enunciated in the Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason, for in the last 
analysis they always will be prod- 
ucts of the human mind. Both sub- 
ject and object are in the first place 
comprehensible through active per- 
ception of real life, and any process 
of reasoning which forsakes experi- 
ence and empiric knowledge must 
ultimately fail in its purpose. 

Here comes in Edmund Husserl’s 
Phenomenalism. His point of de- 
parture was the acknowledgment of 
the reality of objective things, which 
meant a breaking-away from formal 
psychology and a coming-back to 
empiricism through sensory knowl- 
edge, as counterpoised to knowledge 
by mere ratiocination. The ground 
was well prepared when Husserl 
stated his new position. Rationalism 
and subjectivism had been the 
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sources out of which the ideology 
of Karl Marx, the founder of social- 
ism, had grown. The disappoint- 
ment over the failure of its theories 
in face of the tragedy of the War 
paved the way that led finally to a 
turning point in German specula- 
tion. Darwinistic philosophy did 
not offer a satisfactory solution for 
the grave struggles which followed 
years of hardship. Neither did the 
mechanistic conception of the uni- 
verse, nor the naturalistic philoso- 
phy of materialism. Man’s soul was 
longing for some answer to the big 
questions of human life which 
would prove of practical help in the 
struggle of every day. 

It was Husserl’s merit to have 
built the bridge which made a new 
connection between the philosoph- 
ical mind and things metaphysical. 
Several of his disciples have carried 
on the work he started: Max Scheler 
in Cologne, Dietrich von Hildebrand 
in Munich, Martin Heidegger and 
Nicolai von Hartmann in Marburg. 
And now the trend from critical 
idealism to critical realism is pre- 
dominant in German philosophy, 
which means, at the same time, a 
come-back to the Scholastics of the 
Middle Ages and thereby to Aris- 
totle, who had called metaphysics 
“first philosophy.” Outside of the 
philosophical fold a similar evolu- 
tion has manifested itself for some 
time. Hans Driesch, the biologist 
of Leipzig University, Ernst Tro- 
eltsch, the former Protestant theolo- 
gian of Heidelberg, who died Febru- 
ary, 1923, while professor of reli- 
gious philosophy at the University 
of Berlin, and Eduard Spranger, the 
Berlin pedagogue, are foremost 
among those German scholars who 
found their way independently from 
the “phenomenalistic” groups, but 
came to the same conclusions. 
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So the subjectivistic, rationalistic 
and relativistic period of German 
philosophy seems to be at its end. 
There is no being satisfied any more 
with formal classifications, when 
questions arise that go to the root 
of the problems of life. For some 
time an inclination seemed to pre- 
vail to accept as a substitute for sys- 
tematic intellectual training the 
pseudo-philosophical teachings of 
Oriental Theosophy and Occultism. 
(Count Keyserling is probably the 
outstanding German figure in this 
field.) But the drift away from 
formalistic rationalism cannot, in 
the long run, mean pantheistic ex- 
travagance. A balance is bound to 
be reached, and the movement to 
this end is now in full swing. If all 
signs do not delude, the country of 
Kant will soon witness a resuscita- 
tion of metaphysics to be compared 
in its strength with the predominant 
current of medieval Christian Scho- 
lasticism. Then an even greater 
thing will have happened than the 
arousing from the “dogmatic slum- 
ber” experienced by Kant. Then 
human thought will once more over- 
come the drawback of criticism and 
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again be fit to focus attention on the 
first principles of all speculation. 

It is like awakening from a bad 
dream. The philosophy of Kant has 
been like a huge shadow obstructing 
the bright light of the sun. Scholars 
have been laboring throughout the 
past generation to drive away that 
shadow, but the pitiful efforts made 
to create a conception of the uni- 
verse out of mere reasoning were 
doomed to failure from the time the 
human mind was proclaimed auton- 
omous by Voltaire. It is balance, 
after all, that makes philosophy. 
We cannot expect to apply success- 
fully the standards of natural sci- 
ence to things supernatural. The 
limitations thus established for all 
philosophical speculation could no 
longer be ignored, when it was real- 
ized that the soul of man with its 
eternal quests could not be con- 
strained in a scheme of subtle syl- 
logisms. 

The Catholic student—who might 
have felt hampered by the intrica- 
cies of thought in the philosophical 
field—may well rejoice over the 
more recent developments since the 
War. 























A DAY IN ITALY. 


By REGINA ZIMMERMAN. 


ARY and I were traveling 
“light” through Italy; our im- 
pedimenta being a suitcase, a guide- 
book, and six Italian phrases. So 
far, we had managed beautifully. 
The guides had glibly bolstered up 
our supply of knowledge; ingenuity, 
plus a package of pins, had made 
our wardrobe elastic, though at 
times precarious; and much hand 
waving and facial expression had 
supplemented our linguistic poverty. 
We said, “Bella! Bella!’’ when called 
upon to express admiration. (We 
felt that by repeating the adjec- 
tive we would sound more fluent 
and enthusiastic.) “Quanto?—How 
much?” and “Troppo—Too much,” 
usually began and ended all barter- 
ing expeditions, unless we could 
purchase the article at one-fourth 
the price asked. “Spetta! Spetta!”’ 
made our cab driver linger when we 
wished to pause to get all the de- 
tails of our ruin or bit of scenic 
beauty. (Again the _ repetition, 
though here almost unnecessary as 
the Italians are constitutionally in- 
clined to wait.) And finally, “Dové 
American Express?” (At first we 
pronounced it “Dovie,” until Mary 
decided that was being too intimate 
with such a dignified institution.) 
“Where is the American Express?” 
our haven in all moments of finan- 
cial stress and perplexity. 

But the American Express was of 
little service in our present predic- 
ament, for here was a bolt from the 
blue, and Italian blue at that. We 
were to have an audience with the 
Pope and at the bottom of the card 





of admission in neat small print we 
read: “Ladies under eighteen should 
be garbed in pure white. Those 
above that age should be dressed in 
black with a high neck and long 
sleeves. All ladies must wear man- 
tillas. Gentlemen should wear full 
dress with a white or black tie.” 

My plight seemed the worse. I 
spread all of my gowns, all three of 
them, on the bed; a traveling suit, 
a thin blue summer silk, and a 
crépe dinner dress, black, but al- 
most sleeveless, and with a low neck. 
We decided on the dinner dress. It 
had undergone wondrous changes 
before, but along the lines of sub- 
traction. Perhaps with concentra- 
tion we could supply the requisite 
additions. 

The audience was at twelve-thir- 
ty; so we devoted the morning to in- 
tensive preparation. “Perhaps a long 
pair of gloves would cover your 
arms,” suggested my sister. She 
was carrying for her own use a light 
black coat whose cape arrangement 
and high neck would doubtless gain 
her admission. 

The gloves were purchased, but 
even when stretched to their great- 
est extent, they left bare three in- 
criminating inches of staring white 
flesh. In a little shop near the Vat- 
ican where religious articles were 
sold, we paused for some trinkets 
and serious debate. The proprietress 
spoke English, so we confided our 
problem. Would I be admitted? 
“Ah! No! No!” Only last week the 
Pope had refused an audience be- 
cause an inch of some one’s neck 
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was showing. I do not vouch for the 
truth of this story, but at that time 
I did not care to test its authenticity. 
Only an inch, and here was I in 
what I was beginning to feel was 
a Folies Bergére costume. 

“Perhaps you have a cloak or 
something else I could rent?” I 
queried hopefully. 

Indeed she had (business of great 
relief), but it was already loaned for 
the day. She anxiously studied my 
garb, or lack of it, and tugged at my 
gloves in an attempt to pin them to 
abbreviated sleeves. My sister prof- 
fered her own black gloves. “Ah-h!” 
breathed the proprietress. I trem- 
bled and was silent, for fear I 
would disturb her inspiration. She 
wrapped the extra gloves around the 
intervening space, pinned all three 
pieces togther, and stepped back to 
admire her Paquin creation. Then 
she fastened the neck of my gown 
more securely, produced a three- 
yard mantilla which she draped 
around my shoulders in such a way 
as to conceal the subterfuges, and 
sent us prayerfully on our way. 

It was a hot day in the middle of 
July and my garments and the heat 
fairly smothered me. Mary also had 
donned her cloak and mantilla. Muf- 
fled like two Turkish women, we 
walked across the piazza in front of 
St. Peter’s and along the colonnade 
to the Vatican. I suffered in silence. 
“The beads of perspiration that are 
dropping from me are so big that 
they’re bouncing back from the 
pavement,” was my sister’s only 
comment. 

The Swiss guards admitted us at 
the door and motioned us to ascend 
a long flight of stately marble stairs. 
At the top were two more gayly cos- 
tumed guardsmen, with slashed 
blue, red, and yellow uniforms, 
piumed caps, and glittering hal- 
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berds. They in turn waved us up an- 
other flight of equally long and 
equally stately stairs; and then at 
the top were two more compatriots, 
and again the upward motion. We 
offered our cards to each pair in 
turn, but they were refused. I be- 
gan to feel secure and impudently 
answered their grins. I cannot re- 
call how many flights of stairs we 
climbed. We seemed to toil and 
pant for hours. My sister vowed 
she was in a Turkish bath; I had 
a dreadful sinking feeling that with 
each step my costume was growing 
more unstable. But finally, we 
reached the top. Excelsior! I know 
how Dante felt when he saw Bea- 
trice. 

Two magnificently costumed in- 
dividuals, in rose-colored brocaded 
suits, silk stockings, and buckled 
shoes, were waiting to greet us. One 
was tall and thin; the other small, 
roseate, and plump. “Louis Quinze, 
we are here!” I gasped, and dropped 
one of my binding gloves. 

Mutt and Jeff took our umbrellas, 
cameras, purses, and cards, then 
turned us around for inspection. 
Mary passed without comment, but 
the first sight of me started a volu- 
ble flow of Italian from the little fel- 
low. There are more volcanoes in 
Italy than Vesuvius. 

“You don’t feel any worse about 
it than I do, old bean,” I gloomily 
remarked. “But you don’t need to 
start the song and dance act.” He 
was prancing around me as if I were 
up for sale. 

The big one slowly shook his 
head. “They shall not pass!” I read 
upon his bovine brow. We began 
to plead. I waved my hands fran- 
tically and lost my few remaining 
pins. Real tears and perspiration 
flowed down my face. The heart of 
Italy softened. Big Boy scratched 

















his head and thoughtfully turned 
me around. He undid the long man- 
tilla, fastened my makeshift sleeves 
more securely, tightened the neck 
of my gown until I gurgled, re- 
wrapped tthe lace mantilla, and we 
were wafted on. 

We had been allowed to retain the 
various rosaries and other small re- 
ligious articles which we had pur- 
chased in the morning. The former 
I had carefully draped on my arm, 
but in my readjustments I had lost 
my secure hold. As we went through 
the different reception rooms I 
dropped one after another, where- 
upon the polite rose-colored attend- 
ants pursued me, picking them up 
and restoring them throughout the 
whole of my progress. 

The room in which we were at 
last ushered was filled with early 
arrivals and gorgeously uniformed 
soldiers. Gold braid and epaulets, 
clinking swords and plumed hats, 
were everywhere. I am sure each 
guard was at least a general. The 
next half hour was spent in much 
pushing and changing of position. 
We stood in a double row, and then 
in single file; first on one side of 
the room, and then on all four. We 
sat down, then stood up, then knelt 
down, then stood up again; and all 
with the inevitable result to my 
costume. 

At last there was a subdued stir. 
Down the corridor leading into the 
throne room I saw the Pope, garbed 
in simple white and attended by 
two black-clad officials. Everybody 
instinctively knelt. A feeling of awe 
pervaded my hitherto flippant being, 
a soft prayer quivered unconscious- 
ly on my lips. The Vicar of Christ 
on earth was now approaching. 
Three  rough-garbed, sandaled 
monks raised their bowed heads 
heavenward, and a beatific light 
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seemed to pour over their rapt faces. 
The hush of awed expectancy hung 
over the room. As His Holiness 
drew nearer I warily craned my 
neck to get a better view. A fussy 
little officer dashed toward me, 
jerked my lace mantilla over my 
face, and volubly hissed at me in 
Italian. Alas and alack! My cos- 
tume was failing me at the last mo- 
ment. I dared not stir. I remem- 
bered the incident of the last week 
when the whole audience had been 
dismissed. Dimly I saw something 
in white approaching. I groped for 
the proffered hand and kissed the 
sacred ring. In a few moments my 
sister nudged me and we all arose. 
The Pope had passed out of the 
room and I had not seen him. 

On our way to the hotel for lunch 
we decided to stop at the American 
Express Office to change some of 
our checks into Italian money. As 
we approached the Piazza di Spagna 
we heard a cry, “Here we are! Here 
we are!” We paused at the foot of 
the Spanish Steps and scanned the 
open expanse. Picturesque beggars 
were draped lazily across the broad 
flights of stairs, an old woman nod- 
ded at her covered flower stall, a 
few stray tourists chatted in front 
of the office, the shabby-liveried 
carriage drivers dozed in their ve- 
hicles or idly flicked their raw- 
boned steeds; but none of these 
called attention to his presence. 

“Here we are! Here we are!” The 
mellifluous tones again announced 
their unseen producer, and this time 
their proximity directed our eyes to- 
ward the column in the center of the 
Piazza. A handsome Italian peddler 
was coming toward us as fast as a 
July afternoon in Rome and an 
Italian rearing and _ disposition 
would permit. 

“Here we are! Here we are!” He 
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and with 
smiles and bows was opening the 
drawers of the box he had strapped 
to his shoulders. 

“So you said,” Mary remarked. 
“What can we do you for?” 


had reached us now, 


“Ah, lady! I sella you some fine 
cameos. No? Look! Hand-carved. 
Cheap. No? Well, maybe you like 
some corals. Real corals. My sister 
she bring them from Capri.” 

“Real corals! You mean real 
glass,” was Mary’s scornful com- 
ment. We had been warned about 
the imitations. 

“Ah, lady! No! These are real. 
Looka how fine they are cut. My 
father, he maka them.” 

“You bet he did. Right in Wool- 
worth’s factory.” I was equally 
skeptical. 

“Ah, lady! No. Woolworth’s? 
Me, I know Woolworth’s. I live in 
New York. One, two, three year. I 
come back home for the war. Now, 
I no get back. You rich, you Amer- 


icana. Buy plenty from [ftalia.” 
“Rich! It must be my new hat, 
Mary.” Like all the rest I had felt 


the urge for a new chapeau when we 
were in Paris. “Well, how much 
are the corals? I’m beginning to 
weaken.” 

“How much? 
give?” 

I knew there was a joker some- 
where. “Fifty lire.” 

“Fifty lire! Oh, my dear!” 

“Don’t call me ‘my dear.’ 
make me homesick.” 

“Homesick? You maka me sick. 
Fifty lire.” He was disgusted. 

“Well, how much do you want?” 

“I give it to you for five hundred 
lire. Cheap. I maka nothing. The 
bank is broke.” 

“You mean I'd be broke. I 
wouldn’t give you five hundred lire 
for your whole stock.” 


How much you 


You 
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“Ah, lady! You maka fun. What 
you give? Four hundred lire?” 

“No, not a cent more than fifty.” 

“Ah, my dear, my dear. You maka 
me laugh. These-a corals are real.” 

“Of course, but real what? No, 
fifty is my limit, and I’m foolish at 
that.” 

Slowly down the scale of prices, 
dropped his original figure. If the 
corals were real they were worth 
much more than what I had offered; 
but I was not particularly anxious 
to own them. Finally the peddler 
was down to one hundred lire, and 
there he clung tenaciously. 

“Offer him seventy-five,” whis- 
pered my sister, who had remained 
quiet while the bargaining was in 
progress. “It was worth the extra 
twenty-five to trade him down.” 

“But I don’t want them, Mary. 
I’ve bought something for everybody 
except Sue, and she’s so ultra that 
I'll be shot at sunrise if I hand her 
a string of corals. Nobody’s wear- 
ing them.” 

“Well, buy them anyhow. There’ll 
always be somebody that you for- 
got to put on your list.” 

“But I bought all those handker- 
chiefs and perfume bottles in Paris 
for the ‘extras.” Why don’t you buy 
them?” 

“I? Say, if I spend another dime 
I'll have to stay out of the country. 
As it is my creditors will be lined 
up at the dock to greet me. Go on. 
Be a sport. You can always cable 
for more.” It has never been any use 
to try a frontal attack on Mary. She 
can usually get beyond the firing 
line. 

I therefore capitulated. “All right, 
Tomaso. How about seventy-five?” 

“Seventy-five? Ah, lady! I lose 
one hundred lire every one I sell. 
Only I sell so many, or I break the 
bank. Make it ninety? No? Then 























eighty? No? Here take it. Seventy- 
five. I give it to you.” 

The lire and the corals changed 
hands. The moment the transaction 
was completed, every peddler in 
the Piazza who had been edging up 
quietly in preparation for such fair 
game, began a wild clamor. Post- 
cards, guidebooks, wilted roses, 
corals, cameos, mosaics, and silver 
filagree—their venders jostled one 
another and us, while’ they 
screeched their wares in broken 
English or fluid Italian. 

“Help!” unexpectedly screamed 
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Mary. Two magnificently garbed 
Fascisti started in our direction, and 
the crowd melted away. Since Mus- 
solini’s régime, they have been do- 
ing police duty throughout the coun- 
try. 
“Thank you, old top.” She smiled 
and waved at the surprised officers. 
“Come on, let’s get into this cab.” 

“Hotel Excelsior,” I called to the 
startled driver. “And if I ever let 
one of these Italian hawks sight me 
again, you can put me out in the 
chicken run with the rest of my 
clucking sisterhood.” 


BE SOFT, MY THOUGHTS. 


By RosaMonp L. McCNAuGHT. 


Be soft and beautiful, my thoughts, 
As shadows fall upon the ground, 
Reflecting all things perfectly, 
Songs, sung without a sound. 


Be soft and colorful, my thoughts, 
As blossoms to the sun unfold, 

With fragrance drifting on the wind, 
And honeyed hearts of gold. 


Be low and rhythmical, my thoughts, 
As rain croons to the waiting sod: 
And in the humble stillness, we 


May hear the voice of God. 








RICHARD LE GALLIENNE LOOKS AT WOMAN. 


By Sister MiriaM. 





“But O for fit thing to compare 


With the joy I have in the thought of her!” 
English Poems. 


OMAN, Mr. Le Gallienne re- corrected him, saying that “Power 

gards, not as an angel flesh- is the smile upon the face of Beau- 
clad, but as a being half flower and ty.” And Mr. Le Gallienne agrees 
half fairy. He would have us be-_ that the most terrifying thing a man 
lieve that she is made out of moon- can meet is a beautiful woman. 
light and water lilies, of elfin music “Strong men become as _ babies, 
and piercing fragrance, of divine fierce rivalries divide bosom friends, 
whiteness and softness, and the rus- duties and principles are forgotten 
tle of dewy rose gardens. To him —all for this little rainbow strange- 
she is all the poets have said of her, ly painted on the air, this vain 
all they can never say. Every road little pinch of rose-colored dust.”? 
he found rainbowed with the re- Of course, he believes that man 
membrance of a beautiful woman. would if he could, escape being 
To him woman is a rose filled with “beaten by this moonbeam, this frail 
perfume, a nightingale filled with flutter of butterfly wings, this mere 
song, yet he knows she has within § strain of music,”* and the more so 
her a god she cannot shake off. Her because her terrific artillery is but 
strength lies in her utter helpless- her smile. 
ness, which, as a motive force, can One smile, that which emanates 
be, like a flower, stronger than a from her instinctive wickedness, 
thousand fists. Though he cannot rather than her goodness, he calls 
see woman compounded of aught the Circe smile. This smile repre- 
but dew and danger, he admits that sents her arrogant knowledge of her 
it is in virtue of her goodness that power over the senses and idealism 
she is unique in creation. Her good- of man. “It is the smile that links 
ness, not her beauty, makes her her with the powers of darkness, 
somewhat divine, for her chief gifts: with the beautiful evil influences of 
pity, forgiveness, and consolation nature—so beautiful, but oh, so 
are the most godlike of attributes. evil.”* Another wicked smile is the 
One can bear to think of the beauty smile of caste—the smile that tells 
of woman, he admits, but to think every one how immensely superior 
of the goodness of some women she is to her surroundings. It is the 


breaks one’s heart. haughty smile, so silly and so at- 
But he knows that, unhappily, not tractive, seen often in England and 
all women are good. He knows it —Newport. Then there is another 


by their smile. Whenina youthful cruel smile frequently seen nowa- 
flight he wrote that “Beauty is the days on the face of woman, a smile 
smile on the face of Power,”* Punch 
1Attitudes and Avowals, p. 63. 


2lbid., p. 64 sibid., p. 64. 
4ibid., p. 67. 
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at once as powerful as an automo- 
bile, and as vulgar: the brutal smile 
of money. 


“The men who make money, ob- 
viously know its power, but they 
use that power with comparative 
mercy; but the woman for whose 
luxury they have made it have no 
such modesty. ‘Their eyes are like 
policemen’s clubs made of gold and 
inlaid with diamonds. With that 
brutal practicality which is one of 
the many paradoxes of the fairy 
called woman, they have realized 
the brute-force of money, and with 
woman’s immemorial instinct to use 
any weapon to hand, they use it 
without mercy. When a man knows 
he can buy you body and soul, he is 
usually decent about it, but a wom- 
an—well! she stands haughtily on 
a race-track in the sun and looks 
like her—bank-account.”’® 


All the smiles of the faces of 
women are not, however, evil smiles, 
not smiles of seduction, or of cruel- 
ty, or of arrogance. Good women, 
the only kind Mr. Le Gallienne ad- 
mires, smile too, and when they do, 
it is as though the heavens opened. 
The true woman who regards the 
whole world as her child,—and she 
its mother,—whether it takes the 
form of baby or husband, saint or 
sinner, has always ready the most 
attractive of all smiles—the smile of 
a good woman. This is the smile 
that plays on the faces of mothers 
over their cradles, of nurses bending 
over some poor broken soldier, of 
“sisters of mercy, lighting up, as 
with a holy candle, the darkness of 
a dreary city slum.’* This is the 
smile that is never photographed, 
never seen at race-tracks or in the 
presence of press-agents or camera- 


SIbid., p. 68. 6Ibid., p. 69. 
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men. It is found on the faces that 
Le Gallienne calls upon men to 
worship: 


“If a face can mean more to you 
than the whole of Johnson’s Diction- 
ary and the Encyclopedia Britanni- 
ca to boot, if a strain of music can 
convey to you the thrill of human 
life, with its heights and depths and 
romantic issues and possibilities, as 
Gibbon and Grote can never do— 
come and worship White Soul’s face 
with me.””? 


As strongly as he believes that an 
intense susceptibility to persons of 
the opposite sex is the first condi- 
tion of all artistic genius, so strong- 
ly does he extol the domestic wom- 
an. It was a young girl’s—not a 
modern woman’s—face that led 
Dante, “the strong man of iron and 
tears safely through his pilgrimage 
of the world.’”* Just as the public 
depends upon the brains of the poet, 
the poet depends upon the heart of 
a woman. In nine cases out of ten, 
poets have drawn their inspiration 
from woman. Writing of Heine and 
Mathilde, Le Gallienne pays a trib- 
ute to mere womanhood and the 
dignity of motherhood: 


“To a man such as Heine a wom- 
an is not so much a personality as 
a beautiful embodiment of the ele- 
ments: ‘Earth, air, fire, and water 
met together in a rose.’ If she is 
beautiful, he will waive intellectual 
sympathy; if she is good, he will 
not mind her forgetting the titles of 
his books. When she becomes a 
mother, he—being a man of genius 
—understands that she is a more 
wonderful being than he can ever 


hope to be.’’® 


tProse Fancies, p. 203. 
80ld Love-Stories Retold, p. 15. 
oIbid., p. 83. 
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That woman may be a finer inspira- 
tion worshiped at a distance, he 
knew perfectly well. “To have his 
love returned might be disastrous to 
his dream,’’° he wrote of Dante. 

If the mind of woman ever attains 
perfection, a possibility he hates to 
contemplate, he feels certain the 
flower of its meditation will be a 
realization of the significance and 
sacredness of the simple woman, 
since it is in its apprehension of the 
mystery of simplicity that the brain 
of man is superior to that of woman. 
He blames woman, who, though an 
eternal enigma herself, is eternally 
in love with enigmas, and that, talk- 
ative as she is said to be, and in 
so many languages, she knows not 
yet how to talk in silence. He con- 
tinues: 


“What advanced woman under- 
stands that saying of Paracelsus: 
‘Who tastes a crust of bread tastes 
the heaven and all the stars.’ Else 
would she understand also that the 
humblest ministrations of life, those 
nearest to nature, are the profound- 
est in their significance: that it 
means as much to bake a loaf as to 
write a book, and that to watch 
over the sleep of a child is a liberal 
education. . . . It has always been 
to the simple woman that the angel 
has appeared—to Mary of Bethany, 
to Joan of Arc. Is it impious to in- 
fer that the Angel Gabriel himself 
dreads a_ blue-stocking? What 
chance indeed would he have with 
our modern viragoes of the brain, 
the mighty daughters of the pen?’’™ 


If Heine wanted a simple woman 
of the elements, no more learned 
than a rose, and as meaningless as 
the rising moon, Le Gallienne asked 


100id Love Stories Retold, p. 15. 
11Prose Fancies, p. 155. 
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. - no maid for all men to admire, 

Mere body’s beauty hath in me no 
thrall, 

And noble birth, and sumptuous 
attire 

Are gauds I crave not.’’? 


Though he knew and sang of 


“The lawless love that would not be 
denied, 
The love that waited, and in wait- 
ing, died, 
The love that met and mated, satis- 
fied,” 


he admired the loftier love: 


“°Twas good to try and love the 
angels’ way, 

With starry souls untainted of the 
clay, 

But, best the love where earth and 
heaven meet, 

The god made flesh and dwelling 
in us, sweet.””* 


He could say of Francesca: 


“She shut her eyes because a thros- 

tle sang, 

She dare not hear the little inno- 
cent bird, 

And a white flower made her poor 
head to hang— 

To be so white! once she was white 
as curd, 

But now — Alack! Alack! 
speaks no other word. 


She 


“To thus know love, and yet to spoil 
love thus!”’¢ 


He has Francesca turn her mind, 
after her sin, upon the holy ones of 
the cloister: 


12English Poems, p. 49. 
14] bid., p. 13, 


18Ibid., p. 46. 























“Whose love lost here was love in 
heaven tenfold, 

She thought of Lucy, that most 
blessed of nuns 

Who sent her blue eyes on a plate 
of gold 

To him who wooed her daily for 
her love—’’5 


But to know how far Le Gallienne 
is from the highest form of love, we 
must listen to Francis Thompson 
addressing Chastity: 


“A hymen all unguessed of men 
In dreams thou givest to my ken; 
For lacking of like mate, 

Eternally frustrate: 


that the soul of either 
spouse, 
Securelier clasp in either’s house, 
They never breach at all 
Their walls corporeal.”?* 


“Where, 


No poet, except he daily invoke the 
Immaculate Mother, could cry out 
as Thompson did to a virtue ap- 
parently as cold as steel: 


“Do thou with thy protecting hand 
Shelter the flame thy breath has 
fanned; 
Let my heart’s reddest glow 
Be but as sun-flushed snow. 


“And if they say that snow is cold, 
O Chastity, must they be told 
The hand that’s chafed with 
snow 
Takes a redoubled glow?— 


“That extreme cold like heat doth 
sear? 
O to this heart of Love draw near, 
And feel how scorching rise 
Its white-cold purities !”?" 


15Ibid., p. 14. 16Poems, Vol. Il., p. 60. 
itibid., pp. 61, 62. 
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Le Gallienne knows women—he 
must or he could not love them so— 
but he sings better of Francescas 
than of Lucys. To the boy who said 
a woman must lean, or she should 
not have his chivalry, he could not 
reply as did Alice Meynell. After 
telling us of the youth condemned 
to die but afraid until Catherine of 
Siena crossed his dungeon gate, 
she describes the death-scene, and 
questions whether any man would 
refuse homage to a woman strong 
in the cause of God. 


“She prayed, she preached him in- 
nocent; 
She gave him to the Sacrificed; 
On her courageous breast he leant, 
The breast where beat the heart 
of Christ. 


“He left it for the block, with cries 
Of victory on his severed breath. 
That crimson head she clasped, her 
eyes 
Blind with the splendor of his 
death. 


“And will the man of modern years 
—Stern on the Vote—withhold 


from thee, 
Thou prop, thou cross, erect, in 
tears, 
Catherine, the service of his 


knee?’”"2* 


Le Gallienne has with great del- 
icacy conceived the ideal of the hu- 
man woman, but, though he tells us 
she is in mysterious traffic with that 
invisible world from which the 
visible world proceeds, and is a ves- 
sel of its secrets, intuitively enforc- 
ing and obeying its laws, he does 
not write of woman as supernatural 
in the same sense as our Catholic 
poets. Even believing that the in- 
18Alice Meynell, Poems, pp. 73, 74. 
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fluence of all beauty is supernatural 
and that woman’s significance grows 
out of her being, not a human, but 
a supernatural being, yet he could 
not, like Thompson, give human 
love a sacramental vesture. To him 
a man is woman and a man besides, 
a woman only woman; therefore 
man is too much of a god to wor- 
ship her utterly. He is appalled at 
the frightful thing that loving a 
woman is: a shifting of one’s cen- 
ter, a taking of one’s enemies inside 
the gate, a total dependence upon 
the will of another, upon her fragil- 
ity, her faith, her colossal mutabil- 
ity. It is like calling in a stranger 
to guard one’s precious treasures. 

Not so thought Francis Thomp- 
son who knew women like Alice 
Meynell and the pathetic woman he 
describes so touchingly in “Sister 
Songs” : 


“A child; like thee, a spring-flower; 

but a flower 

Fallen from the budded coronal of 
Spring, 

And through the city-streets blown 
withering. 

She passed,—O brave, sad, loving- 
est, tender thing! 

And of her own scant pittance did 
she give, 

That I might eat and live: 

Then fled, a swift and trackless 

fugitive.”?* 


A man who found love like hers 
in the gutters of London knew how 
high-reaching human love can be, 
and could sing uncomplainingly in 
“Love in Dian’s Lap”: 


“Our longings are contented with 
the skies, 
Contented with the heaven and 
your eyes. 
19Poems, Vol. 1., p. 37. 
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My restless wings, that beat the 
whole world through, 

Flag on the confines of the sun and 
you; 

And find the human pale remoter 
of the two.”’2° 


Le Gallienne knew the love that 
binds and limits, Thompson the love 
that ennobles and elevates. Le Gal- 
lienne sees woman as “a living rose, 
with bosom of gold and petals of 
lace, a rose for each passer-by to 
pluck from its husband-stem, but 
dare not for fear of the husband- 
thorns.”*. Thompson knew woman 
as the temple of a gifted mind, an 
eternal soul, even of God Himself. 
In “Domus Tua,” he calls her God’s 
house, God’s home: 


“A perfect woman—Thine be laud! 
Her body is a Temple of God. 
At Doom-bar dare I make avows: 
I have loved the beauty of Thy 
house.”’2? 


Scarcely could he see her body for 
the blinding loveliness of her soul: 


“How should I gauge what beauty 

is her dole, 

Who cannot see her countenance 
for her soul, 

As birds see not the casement for 
the sky? 

And, as ’tis check they prove its 
presence by, 

I know not of her body till I find 

My flight debarred the heaven of 
her mind.””* 


A poet with vision like this could 
never write as Le Gallienne did in 
justification of Shelley and Mary: 
“They stand not so much for re- 
bellious passion, as for common 


21Prose Fancies, p. 143. 


201bid., p. 99. 
23Ibid., p. 96. 


22Poems, Vol. I., p. 100. 























sense in the regulation of the diffi- 
cult partnership of the sexes. They 
represent the right of human beings 
to correct their matrimonial mis- 
takes, a right even yet stupidly and 
superstitiously denied.”** Mr. Le 
Gallienne believed in this right suffi- 
ciently to avail himself of it, as he 
did, when in 1911, he married again, 
although his second wife is still liv- 
ing. 

In spite of his very un-Catholic 
viewpoint, he must—whenever he 
would speak eloquently of the 
supernaturalism of woman, which 
to him is merely her mysterious 
charm—break into very Catholic 
speech, very Catholic metaphors in- 
deed. For instance, if woman has 
not for him the beauty of holiness, 
she suggests the holiness of beauty. 
He makes of the touch of her hand 
a religious ecstasy. “She is beauty 
made flesh and dwelling amongst 
240ld Love-Stories Retold, p. 45. 
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us”;?5 or she is “an outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spirit- 
ual grace and goodness at the heart 
of life’”’;** or, finally, she is—happy 
man!—“our permanent Beatific 
Vision in the darkness of the 
world.”2* Surely it is a beautiful 
and commendable thing in an age 
marked by a robuster companion- 
ship between men and women, this 
tender, delicate, reverential, old- 
world attitude in so modern a 
writer. It is almost enough to make 
us forgive the religious irreverence 
implied in such extravagant com- 
parisons, for we know he means only 
to deify woman, a being to him al- 
ready half divine. Certainly outside 
of the Church, few other poets to- 
day are enshrining woman so high, 
or making such a mystery and 
miracle out of her sheer womanli- 
ness. 


25Vanishing Roads, p. 19. 26Ibid., p. 29. 
27lbid., p. 30. 
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66 ANNERS maketh the man” 

was the motto of that polite 
pedagogue, William of Wykeham. 
Mr. Teufelsdréckh thought that 
tailors had more to do with it. In 
passing judgment on the theater one 
must be careful to distinguish the 
play from the production. Divested 
of the concealing garments de- 
signed by the director and woven 
by the actor’s art, the author’s child 
must be laid naked on the scales of 
criticism. But the divestiture is not 
always as simple as it seems. To the 
audience as a whole the actor is 
paramount. To a large measure 
they are right. One of the most im- 
portant functions of the amateur 
performance is to remind those who 
might forget, of the dependence of 
the play upon its interpreters. 
There are practically no plays that 
can completely play themselves 
though there are a few scenes that 
must always invariably carry some 
emotion while men have mouths to 
utter and ears to hear them: But- 
terfly’s death; Prince Arthur and 
the gaoler; Mark Antony’s oration; 
Death’s entrance in Everyman; the 
last scene of Hedda Gabler; Lady 
Teazle and the screen; the first act 
of William Vaughan Moody’s, The 
Great Divide. 

While the playwright is occasion- 
ally given credit for some share in 
the actor’s triumph, it is rare that 
the blame for an actor’s failure is 
not also attributed to the author. 
Very rarely, indeed, does any play, 


THE DRAMA. 
By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


STANDARDS OF CRITICISM. 









apart from the classics, ever secure 
another interpretation, once it has 
failed through the incompetence of 
the cast. I remember arriving late 
at a gala performance of one of the 
most renowned amateur societies in 
the country. On a dimly lighted 
stage a man and woman in costume 
were discanting in verse. Words 
flowed indistinctly from their 
mouths, familiar at times but con- 
veying no intelligible sequence, un- 
til suddenly the male, sword in 
hand, shouted, “Dead for a ducat” 
and I realized that one of poor 
Hamlet’s greatest scenes was in 
process of being massacred. If this 
had been a first night, would he 
have ever been allowed to run 
Polonius through again? How many 
of those who witnessed the appall- 
ing revivals of The Little Minister 
and Peter Pan, without any previous 
acquaintance with the plays, could 
have appreciated the charm which 
an actress, such as Maude Adams, 
could impart to the entire perform- 
ance. If a playwright deliberately 
builds personality into the founda- 
tions of his structure he is penalized 
to that extent. That the whole 
foundation and cornerstone of Rip 
Van Winkle was Jefferson is evi- 
dently recognized as no one but his 
son has ever dared since to ap- 
proach it. The producers of Light- 
nin’ were fearful for a time that 
their play was dependent upon 
Frank Bacon but discovered to 
their relief, when training road 



























companies, that the character was 
stronger than the man. So is Shy- 
lock. But the Music Master began 
and ends with Warfield. It is for 
the critic to disentangle personality 
from the script. 

The réle of the director is very 
similar to the conductor of an 
orchestra. On him depends the 
tempo, the casting, the scenic in- 
vestiture, to some extent, and wholly 
on him the conception and interpre- 
tation of the play. How much this 
may vary is patent. There was 
Gorki’s Night Lodging produced by 
Mr. Hopkins in English as a tragedy 
of dingy gloom. Then came the 


Russians who played it in high © 


animal spirits to the accompaniment 
of Russian guffaws from the Slavic 
section of the audience. There was 
the Hedda Gabler in which Nazi- 
mova starred as a lithe, passionate 
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tigress sliding sinuously through 
sinister scenes. There was the jerky 
little Hedda of Mrs. Fiske in a pink 
negligee, the center of laughs, even 
though sardonic. There is Shake- 
speare as the traditional classic— 
vide Hampden; served cubistically 
as in the strabismic performance of 
Macbeth, with Lionel Barrymore, 
where the witches inhabited white 
chiffon cones and Lady Macbeth 
walked through jigsaws for her 
castle; played as modern burlesque 
as The Taming of the Shrew; or as 
modern drama as Hamlet; as Eliza- 
bethan musical comedy as Mr. 
Corbin’s Tempest; or as a super- 
naturally beautiful and idealized 
“Follies” as presented by that mas- 
ter producer, Max Reinhardt. 

When the producer finds the soul 
of the poet—or the poet gives him 
one, a work of art is born. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


THE Doctor’s DiL—EmMMA.—The 
Theater Guild has outgilded itself. 
This production is their Shavian 
masterpiece. Each character is as 
rounded, as finished, as carefully 
studied as the detail of a Chinese 
ivory. One feels that if one asked 
Mr. Crossart or Mr. Diggs or Mr. 
Travers where he lived as B.B. or 
Sir Patrick or Blenkinsop, he would 
be able to tell you not only his ad- 
dress but all about his household, 
the furnishings and the very hours 
of his meals. In fact so vivid are 
the portraits presented on the stage 
that one comes to know a good deal 
about these gentlemen oneself. 

The first act introduces us into the 
sanctum of Sir Colenso Ridgeon 
whose new theory of inoculations 
of “Opsonin” for tuberculosis has 
secured him a knighthood. No one 
who saw Mr. Baliol Holloway when 





he played Iago to Hampden’s Othello 
can fail to welcome his return to 
America. As Ridgeon he embodies 
the force that is absent in all the 
other characters, except Jennifer, 
and which is as necessary to the 
machinery of the play as a dynamo. 
While the rest of the cast discuss 
and criticize the course of events 
Ridgeon and Jennifer are living 
them. If any doctor could make up 
his mind definitely which fifty 
patients in England had lives which 
were best worth saving then Ridgeon 
would be the man who could do it. 
His sympathies are steeled with jus- 
tice; his traditional courtesy is 
tempered by a ruthless integrity. 
But suddenly his whole well-ordered 
system is upset by Jennifer—the 
beautiful Jennifer, who knew how 
to love so distractingly. She 
snatches from him his armor of 
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science and appeals to his sense of 
the beautiful. She faces him with 
a dilemma. Shall he save for her 
and for art the life of her husband, 
morally a blackguard, the spend- 
thrift of her love, or shall he offer 
health and a new chance to the old 
friend who, uncomplainingly and 
honorably, has battled against hard 
odds for years? Is the creation of 
goodness as important as the crea- 
tion of beauty? Or as wise old Sir 
Patrick puts it, would you rather 
all the pictures in the world were 
good and the men and women bad 
or vice versa? Ridgeon turns the 
artist over to a colleague. As was 
surmiseable the artist dies. But in 
dying, he will live forever to his 
wife for now she will never know 
him as he was outside the halo of 
her love. Ridgeon realizes this but 
he realizes too that his integrity 
will always hereafter have a flaw 
for he was in love himself and he 
wanted the man to die. And what 
a death scene Shaw and Alfred 
Lunt have given Louis Dubedat! As 
enacted by Lynn Fontanne and her 
husband this production is a work 
of art that makes one regret that 
such masterpieces of the stage must 
survive only in the fleeting glimpses 
of memory. The Lunts are careful 
students; they have never grudged 
hard work, and work is the hall- 
mark of a great artist. 

The Doctor's Dilemma is a very 
brilliant play with a vast amount of 
Shavian talk and a vast amount of 
hard common sense. It does no 
profession any harm to have its 
weaknesses occasionally well rag- 
ged. The layman’s pathetic faith in 
science upsets no one more than 
the real scientist. But how many 


of us have not shaken hands with 
a B.B.; if his treatment has not 
killed us, his assurance and radiat- 
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ing good health have no doubt done 
us much good. “When you've 
killed as many people as I have in 
my time,” remarks Sir Patrick to 
the younger men, “you'll feel very 
humble about it....And when 
you’re as old as I am you'll know 
that it matters very little how a man 
dies. Every fool is a hero nowa- 
days who dies for his country. 
Why don’t he live for it to some 
purpose?” That is what Mr. 
Shaw urges us to do—in spite of 
our doctor. “Standing Room Only” 
is the public response; the best trib- 
ute to the efforts of the Guild and 
their company. But do they or does 
anyone—even Mr. Shaw—know the 
answer to Jennifer’s secret?—At the 
Guild Theater. 


THE RoyaL Famity.—For a 
thoroughly enjoyable evening we 
warmly recommend this lively com- 
edy of the domestic life of a famous 
stage family. Written by Kaufman 
and Edna Ferber—not Kaufman 
and Connelly this time—and staged 
by Mr. Jed Harris with one of his 
own carefully selected casts, it 
starts with the sun shining. There 
is excellent stage business at the 
opening: endless bells, trays going 
up and down; flowers, and clothes, 
and managers, and squabbling rela- 
tions coming in while a _ trainer 
passes out and the old maid explains 
that the family aren’t down yet as 
it’s very early—only one o'clock. 

I shall never forget once meeting 
Mrs. Fiske in Albany after she had 
been for three months on the road. 
When I commented on her evident 
well-being and lack of fatigue, she 
sparkled, “I love my America. I 
like to watch her grow.” The grand 
old lady, Fanny Cavendish, the 
matriarch of The Royal Family, is 
of that caliber. All through the play 




















she is preparing to set out once 
more on the road. That is where 
she wants to play her last act. To 
die behind the footlights, as her 
husband did one Saturday night at 
the fall of the last curtain—after he 
had taken four calls! Confident of 
her art, rich in her tradition, loyal 
to her profession, she has made an- 
other great actress of her daughter 
and she lives to see her grand- 
daughter return, and to catch the 
light of former generations in her 
baby grandson’s eyes. Her last 
gesture is one of tribute to the por- 
trait of her husband on the wall. 
In the person of Miss Haidee Wright, 
Mrs. Cavendish is a superb little 
figure—brittle as Dresden, strong as 
the spirit of steel. 

The theme of the play is the 
struggle between the artist and the 
man and woman side of human 
nature. The grandmother was able 
to blend them in her marriage. The 
daughter had to make a choice and 
chose her career. Her daughter 
veers the other way. But the family 
inheritance is stronger than them 
all. Active comedy is provided by 
the brother, the great movie lover, 
who flies back from Hollywood 
pursued by leading women, broken 
contracts, and battered directors. 
His advent is as peaceful as a cy- 
clone. His sojourn upsets even the 
systematic lack of system in that 
household. There is also the aged 
Thespian uncle and his wife who 
yearn still to be leading juveniles. 
They blandly add two breakfast 
trays to the mixed assemblage of 
meals in the drawing room as some 
one remarks that there are house- 
holds in the city that really have 
dining rooms where the family eat 
together at stated times. 

Ann Andrews and Sylvia Field are 
the mother and daughter; Otto 
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Kruger, a bit of sheet lightning as 
the temperamental star. One hardly 
knows whether the Barrymores 
should resent or be complimented 
on the evident pains that Mr. Kruger 
and Miss Andrews have taken to 
indicate them in their parts. Mr. 
Jefferson De Angelis as the faithful, 
kindly Jewish manager takes rank 
near Miss Wright. But itis on Miss 
Wright that the burden of the eve- 
ning falls. It is she who keeps the 
comedy from slipping into farce; 
who makes the claptrap real and 
who stamps the entire performance 
with the dignity of her art. It is 
she also who redeems a faltering 
last act with her great last curtain. 
—At the Selwyn Theater. 


Paris Bounp.—“I may have com- 
mitted adultery but I never com- 
mitted divorce.” Thus speaks the 
father, at the wedding of their son, 
to the wife who left him fifteen years 
before. That of the two, divorce is 
the greater sin, is the theme of Mr. 
Philip Barry’s latest play. Socio- 
logically he may be right. The 
first, with persons of discretion is 
personal and affects the individual; 
the second, through the children and 
the home, challenges the commu- 
nity. When Jim Hutton, son of 
James, marries Mary, they are both 
very certain that nothing can ever 
weaken the bonds of their devotion. 
One of the bridesmaids, indeed, is 
not ashamed to mention her pas- 
sion while the bride is dressing but 
after six years of happiness in Act 
II., Mary and Jim are still found to 
be in love with each other. But that 
neither man nor woman is monoga- 
mous by instinct is suddenly 
brought home to Mary before she 
too sets sail for Paris in Act IIL; 
and when she discovers the source 
of original sin in her own nature, 
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she reacts to the stern words spoken 
to her by her father-in-law out of 
the bitterness of experience. She 
and Jim, reunited, may read each 
other’s hearts but what they see will 
not be spoken. “Beware,” James 
had cautioned, “of the destructive- 
ness of words.” There is the sagac- 
ity of the ages in the phrase. Words 
—the bitterness, the futility, the 
contorted meanings of them! What 
a feast for hurt feelings—what a 
wedge for opening the doors of our 
distempers! How often they, the 
froth of our emotions, poison the 
memory of really fine deeds. 

Mr. Barry has written wisely. 
His remarks, in the mouth of James, 
about the cheapness of the Parisian 
divorces are also trenchant. But, as 
a whole we could not but be struck 
by the quality of the style in this 
purely American comedy of man- 
ners. British slang has a certain 
smart distinction but our American 
colloquialisms have a disconcerting 
relationship to poor English. Both 
Gilbert Emery as the father and 
Hope Williams—once famous as an 
amateur—give their lines extra good 
measure. Miss Kennedy is sure in 
her interpretation and emotions but 
her diction needs polish. Miss Wil- 
liams races away with her part and 
has fairly established herself on 
Broadway. Paris Bound is compact 
in idea and construction. The char- 
acters are well contrasted and it 
achieves the goal of its original in- 
tention. We only hope that some 
day Mr. Barry may elaborate the 
Angelic Ballet he sketches so allur- 
ingly through the young composer. 
—At the Music Boz. 


THe REINHARDT COMPANY.— 
Those who have followed the reper- 
tory of the German players—and 
they are worth following—had two 
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interesting and very different ex- 
amples of their work in Jedermann 
and Danton’s Tod. The first was an 
adaptation of the medieval morality 
play, Everyman, so memorably 
played by Edith Wynne Matthison 
years ago. The German version is 
much elaborated, the feast at which 
Death comes to call Everyman being 
a special feature. Moissi’s face as 
he suddenly sees the spectral visit- 
ant out in the audience is as haunt- 
ing as anything we have ever seen. 
Sokoloff as Death has a thin rigid- 
ity that is peculiarly sinister. So 
are the ghostly voices coming from 
all parts of the house. The nervous 
tattoo that Death plays with thigh 
bones as he answers the voice of 
God is another uncanny detail. On 
the other hand, the cooks are full 
of quaint capers and the rest of the 
worldly characters are all played in 
the broadest spirit of medieval 
humor. The production as a whole 
compared to the American one was 
like a vividly painted canvas in- 
stead of a fine line drawing. Less 
delicate but wider in appeal, we, 
who have always been a firm be- 
liever in the intense dramatic quali- 
ty of Everyman were much im- 
pressed by its effect upon the audi- 
ence. Discounting the personal re- 
sponse to Moissi, the play itself car- 
ried; in fact it carried over an extra 
week. 

Reinhardt’s study of the Reign of 
Terror and the duel between Dan- 
ton and Robespierre is the vehicle 
for his famous mob scenes. It opens 
in the Jacobin Club, carries us to a 
session of the National Convention, 
the Revolutionary Tribunal and 
closes in a frenzied whirl of sans- 
culottes in the red Phrygian caps 
stamping out the Carmagnole on the 
Place de la Revolution as Danton’s 
head falls. We hear Robespierre, as 
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played by Sokoloff, the embodiment 
of rational cruelty in the midst of 
men emotionally drunk, deliver a 
speech whose precision carries con- 
viction. Korff, as St. Just, showed 
us an orator who depended on his 
sympathetic plausibility. Hart- 
mann’s Danton seemed visually a re- 
incarnation. His great scene was 
before the Tribunal when, with all 
the room at first against him, the 
strength of his courage and his heart 
asserts itself. He begins to laugh 
and before the soldiers can drag 
him away, he, miraculously, has the 
whole assemblage laughing with 
him. The handling of that scene 
was the epitome of Reinhardt’s art. 
O’Neill’s strange fantasy, Lazarus 
Laughs, suddenly seemed possible. 
Perhaps Reinhardt will try it. There 
are twelve scenes in Danton’s Tod. 
They faded from one into another 
like so many screen pictures. The 
solidity of German speech, despite 
the excellence of the acting, was a 
handicap. Another curious feature 
was the entire absence of sunlight. 
Every scene was at night. No doubt 
it was symbolic of the forces at 
work but, it will be difficult in fu- 
ture to think of the French Revo- 
lution except as an endless nocturne. 
—At the Cosmopolitan Theater. 


THE WuiTe EaGLe.—That most 
delightful of light operas, The Vaga- 
bond King is now nine months old 
in London, and Mr. Russell Janney, 
its producer, has presented us with 
a musical setting to Faversham’s 
long successful Squaw Man. As an 
operetta, the play loses none of its 
interest. The story of the chivalrous 
younger son, who, to keep intact 
the honor of his family, leaves Eng- 
land and his regiment to become a 
ranchman in America, provides con- 
trast both scenically and for the 
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score. The Indian prologue with the 
feathered figure silhouetted against 
the sky—so ubiquitous in the movies 
—-is effective in its color, and the 
modern evening frocks in the Eng- 
lish garden are a really important 
bit of decoration. The sharp 
change from the heavily accented 
Indian music to the eighteenth 
century Harvest ballet of dark blue 
shepherdesses with their wheat 
sheaves and poppies and the light- 
footed little golden goddess of the 
grain is particularly effective. There 
is also a clever trick of lighting 
when the primeval forest emerges 
during a song out of the high hedged 
English garden. 

Brian Hooker, who adapted the 
libretto, and Mr. Janney have been 
careful and wise in keeping the ex- 
igencies of operettas within the 
limits of reality. The Indian squaws 
are not attired in satins and ostrich 
feathers; the use made of their 
heavy sleeves in a dance figure in 
the last act is most striking and not 
too exotic to rob the last scene of 
its drama. It is invidious to say 
that the Regimental Song is not 
comparable to the Song of the 
Vagabonds; such a chorus or climax 
does not happen very often. If In- 
dians are not as rich in color as 
medieval beggars, Mr. James Rey- 
nolds’s scenes and costumes are al- 
ways in perfect taste. We rather 
prefer Friml’s English music.—At 
the Casino Theater. 


TRIGGER.—Though written by the 
author of Sun Up, this play of the 
Carolina mountaineers does not 
measure up to the same high stand- 
ard. Its principal purpose ap- 
parently was to provide a pivotal 
part for Claiborne Foster and in that 
it succeeds. From the moment of 
her first tempestuous entrance as 
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Trigger, the wildcat little daughter 
of a drunkard, Miss Foster is the 
play. One might almost call it a 
monologue with assistants. The 
only character who is not completely 
reduced to scenery by Miss Foster is 
Sara Haden as a dull-witted girl, 
Trigger’s partner in the laundry 
business. Combined confusedly 
with the story of Trigger’s theft of 
a sick baby; her disillusionment in 
one mining engineer and her cham- 
pionship by the second, is a theme 
of spiritual healing which suddenly 
is made the backbone and climax of 
the story in Act III. 

Trigger has once sought salvation 
and has purloined for this purpose 
a pack of Sunday school cards 
whose texts guide her in moments 
of difficulty. But her power of heal- 
ing as developed in Act I. is not 
made particularly plausible. She 
enters in pursuit of a laborer who 
has been too familiar and finally, in 
a burst of temper, knocks him out 
with an iron bolt she has stolen 
from the construction camp. In 
consideration of the engineer’s pro- 
tests, who fears he may die before 
a doctor can reach him, she con- 
cludes to draw out a card and pray 
for him. When a little later, the 
patient comes to and shambles back 
to work, her faith is proclaimed to 
have worked a miracle. If every 
victim of passion could be restored 
so patly by a prayer no doubt most 
murderers would resort to praying. 
Later, when Trigger prays over a 
dying baby, however, she fails and 
she then acknowledges it is because 
she had anger in her heart. But 
she has accomplished enough heal- 
ing for the mountaineers to de- 
nounce her as a witch and for the 
engineer—the bachelor—to declare 
she has converted him. 

We must confess that though we 
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found Trigger a most entertaining 
young person, her spiritual qualities 
never seemed predominant. Miss 
Foster’s final exit, however, is as 
effective as her entrance and despite 
the vagaries and wanderings of her 
play, Trigger, as created by her art, 
is a real and memorable character. 
—At the Klaw Theater. 


THE Racket.—The corruption of 
Chicago is not only a matter for in- 
ternational headlines, it is becoming 
a muddied font of dramatic inspira- 
tion. Last year Broadway opened 
upon the murderous feud of some 
New York bootleggers. It was not 
until their professional brethren 
from Chicago appeared that one 
realized how orderly our bandits are 
compared with those from Illinois. 
The sordid satire, Chicago, written 
by a girl reporter, painted the great 
city in colors no less drab, although 
we believe when the play moved 
westward, it was called New York. 

The Racket, is also the work of a 
reporter trained on the shores of 
Lake Michigan but his play is geo- 
graphically rooted in the soil. There 
is no question about the scenic en- 
vironment nor any attempt at con- 
cealment. In fact it is said that even 
the telephone numbers of the daily 
press are authentic. The three acts 
take place in a police station in an 
outlying district of Chicago—the 
sort of district that is known in New 
York as Goatville. It is twenty-four 
hours in the life of an honest police 
captain and the saga of his final tri- 
umph over his old enemy, the mys- 
terious ringleader and king of ban- 
dits and bootleggers. A close part- 
nership between this prosperous 
criminal and the District Attorney is 
apparent. The Police Captain has 
been warned of further demotion 
unless he learns discretion. 
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Instead he sends an unheeded 
warning to the bandit to keep out of 
his precinct and when to avenge the 
arrest of his brother, the Bad Man 
himself shoots an upright patrol- 
man in the station house, he is 
caught and held for murder. 

The power and fearlessness of a 
clean conscience must always carry 
some inspiration with it although 
here the final triumph of honesty is 
somewhat singed by the malodorous 
ruse of the District Attorney to save 
his own mangy, political hide. The 
verisimilitude of everything else in 
the play makes the story seem un- 
pleasantly probable. Perhaps the 
most damaging evidence is presented 
by the municipal authorities of Chi- 
cago themselves who are doing their 
best to keep the play out of their 
city. One cannot presume that they 
remember how to blush but even a 
deprecatory squirm is something 
gained. The decent citizens of Illi- 
nois may owe a real debt to the 
dramatic qualifications of their re- 
porters. 

Edward G. Robinson as the small 
pasty-faced, bad man and John 
Cromwell as the Captain are, of 
course, very good. The Racket is 
not polite melodrama but it com- 
mands a certain interest as an 
authentic record of current methods 
in journalism, the Police Depart- 
menf and municipal politics.—At 
the Plymouth Theater. 


BEHOLD THE BRIDEGROOM is a sad 
disappointment. Mr. George Kelly’s 
ascent of the social ladder in char- 
acter studies seems in inverse ratio 
to their dramatic merits. The Show 
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Off, which dealt of frankly ordinary 
people, is still to us his masterpiece. 
Daisy Mayme, introducing the élite 
of a small town; Craig’s Wife that 
of a small city, have now been over- 
shadowed by the daughter of a New 
York financier. She is one of the 
most insufferable young women who 
ever lolled across a stage. Having 
misspent her life and fortune for 
twenty-seven years, she suddenly 
sees herself through the eyes of the 
unimpeachable man who scorns her 
kind. Mr. Kelly does not agree with 
Charles Reade. Too late, is his 
heroine’s wail as she meditates re- 
form. It is indubitable that she even 
strained the text when she men- 
tioned the untrimmed lamp and 
made reference to herself as the 
foolish virgin. 

Unfortunately for the audience, 
though Mr. Kelly’s theme may be 
sound and a profitable lesson as 
well, his story is developed and 
ended in the first act. What fol- 
lows is a wearisome, slight and fore- 
gone conclusion. That any girl 
could waste away for the young man 
whom we are shown in the play 
seems quite impossible. Of course 
dying heroines always retain the 
power of locomotion so that we were 
not surprised when Antoinette tot- 
tered into the last act to repeat 
wanly. “Mr. Train it is too late—” 
Could not Mr. Kelly have chosen 
some more romantic nomenclature? 
Miss Judith Anderson overacts the 
heroine consistently. The one bright 
spot in the play is some one called 
Jean Dixon as one of the heroine’s 
naughty friends.—At the Cort Thea- 
ter. 
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Ill. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


1. December, 1926. 


Broapway.—The popular melo- 
drama of bootleggers and the back 
doors of cabarets.—At the Broad- 
hurst Theater. 


THE LappER.—Propaganda for re- 
incarnation which is now on the free 
list for anyone who will apply for 
tickets.—At the Lyric Theater. 


2. January, 1927. 


THE Desext Sonc.—The operetta 
of the Foreign Legion with the now 
famous chorus.—At the Imperial 
Theater. 


3. March. 


THE CrapL_eE Sonc.—The charm- 
ing Spanish play of cloistered life 
which should certainly be seen.—At 
the Civic Theater. 


4. April. 


THE Roap To Rome.—Where the 
beautiful Jane Cowl meets Hannibal 
in a satiric comedy.—At the Play- 
house. 


5. November. 


BuRLESQUE.—A very human 
sketch of a “Comic” and his wife 
against the boisterous background 
of a burlesque road company.—At 
the Plymouth Theater. 


THE Basy CycLone.—A canine 
farce by George M. Cohan played by 
Grant Mitchell to the tune of many 
laughs, and particular meat for those 
husbands whose wives have dogs.— 
At the Henry Miller Theater. 


Four Wa.Lis.—Dana Burnet’s and 
George Abbott’s drama of a Yiddish 
gangster. Particularly well acted 
by Muni Wisenfrend.—At the John 
Golden Theater. 


6. December. 


Escape.—Leslie Howard as the 
gentleman convict who escapes from 
Dartmoor Prison in Galsworthy’s 
latest and finest play. Produced by 
Winthrop Ames. Not to be missed. 
—At the Booth Theater. 


Porcy.—A Theater Guild produc- 
tion of Mr. Heyward’s novel. A 
most remarkable picture of colored 
life in Charleston. Well worth a 
visit.—At the Republic Theater. 


INTERFERENCE.—A London melo- 
drama as smoothly acted as it is 
written. Guaranteed to hold your 
interest and yet to leave no un- 
pleasant memories behind, for the 
villain is A. E. Matthews and the 
hero, Arthur Wontner.—At the Em- 
pire Theater. 


THE Ivory Door.—A romantic 
fantasy by A. A. Milne which em- 
bodies a good deal of wit and phi- 
losophy on the nature of Truth. 
Very charmingly staged.—At the 
Charles Hopkins Theater. 


THE TRIAL oF Mary DuGan.— 
Bayard Veiller’s court room melo- 
drama. It has no dull moments for 
those who do not object to re-living 
every sordid moment of a very ugly 
murder,—At the National Theater. 


BEHOLD THIS DREAMER which ex- 
hibits Glenn Hunter at his worst in 
a comedy with a clever idea and 
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very uneven development, but with 
some amusing scenes in a private 
sanitarium.—At the Cort Theater. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.— 
Presented as a farce in a modern 
dress with the vulgarity of the stu- 
pid Prologue highly accented. The 
best feature is Basil Sydney’s Pe- 
truchio.—At the Garrick Theater. 


THE 19TH HoLe.—Frank Craven’s 
own comedy of the links in which 
he plays himself. A slight affair 
but with some good laughs and 
much appeal to the golfer.—At the 
Little Theater. 


7. January, 1928. 


CoqueTTE.—The simple tragedy 
of a girl in a small Southern town 
but so logical in development and 
so sincerely written that with Miss 
Helen Hayes as the heroine it is 
one of the most worth-while plays 
on the boards.—At the Mazine El- 
liott Theater. 


Max REINHARDT’Ss COMPANY.— 
Drawn from both Berlin and Vien- 
na, this distinguished company 
should be seen at least once during 
their New York repertory season. 
For lighting effects and for the 
handling of large stage groups Rein- 
hardt is almost unsurpassed.—At 
the Cosmopolitan Theater. 


TuHE Irish PLayers from the Ab- 
bey Theater in Dublin in their rep- 
ertoire of plays by Sean O’Casey 
give one of the most perfect per- 
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formances in town. For character- 
ization, for humor and pathos they 
are inimitable. Quite as good as 
the Moscow Art actors but with the 
advantage of comprehensible lines. 
—At the Knickerbocker Theater. 


Anp So To Bep.—A play of Mr. 
Pepys with Wallace Eddinger as the 
diarist. Very beautifully produced, 
with a good deal of incidental seven- 
teenth century music.—At the Har- 
ris Theater. 


DracuLa.—A dramatization of the 
famous thriller about a human vam- 
pire and his victims. A nurse is in 
attendance to revive those too much 
affected by the drama.—At the Ful- 
ton Theater. 


THE SHANNONS OF BROADWAY.— 
A clean comedy of vaudeville actors 
turned hotel keepers with a banal 
plot but made possible and very fun- 
ny by the Gleasons and their fox 
terrier.—At the Martin Beck Thea- 
ter. 


THE Marquise.—Billie Burke, 
gorgeously costumed, in Noel Cow- 
ard’s attempt at airy French com- 
edy in eighteenth century dress.— 
At the Biltmore Theater. 


THE MERRY MALONES.—Mr. Geo. 
M. Cohan’s song and dance show 
with very little of himself in it.— 
At the Erlanger Theater. 


THE Love CaLtt.—A second-rate 
musical version of Arizona.—At the 
Majestic Theater. 











The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THe WorLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





FRANCE AND THE RELIGIOUS VETERANS. 


STRONG and active organiza- 

tion is rapidly spreading 
through all France. It is the League 
for the Rights of Religious Veterans, 
la Ligue des Droits du Religieux 
Ancien Combattants, or to use its 
everyday name, by which it is best 
known, simply DRAC. When one 
thinks of the France of tradition, 
the most truly Catholic nation of 
the world, one is amazed at the con- 
ditions which exist under the atheis- 
tic government which has domi- 
nated her for more than a quarter 
of a century. For fifteen hundred 
years she has been “the eldest 
daughter” of the Church, of which 
Clovis, Charlemagne, St. Louis, and 
Napoleon III. were outstanding pa- 
trons and protectors. To-day the 
situation is quite different. 

The notorious Laws of Associa- 
tion, or Laws of Exceptions, as they 
are called, since they except Reli- 
gious from the provisions of the 
universal law, were passed in 1901 
and 1904. Since then the condition 
of Catholics in France, and especial- 
ly of the Religious, has been most 


precarious and uncertain. The law 
of 1901 provided that no congrega- 
tion, whether of men or of women, 
could be formed without a special 
authorization granted by concurrent 
action of both Chambers, which per- 
mission (there has not been one 
in twenty-five years) might be an- 
nulled by a simple “décret” of the 
Conseil des Ministres in a proceed- 
ing without hearing, from which no 
appeal was permitted. 

Adding insult to injury Religious 
could not accept a gift, a legacy or 
a bequest, save from a lineal an- 
cestor, and they were forbidden in 
1904 to teach, to instruct the youth 
of France as they grew to man- and 
womanhood. M. Herriot and his as- 
sociates have termed these enact- 
ments “lois intangibles,” laws which 
are not to be touched—similar one 
might say to those appropriate te 
our own Eighteenth Amendment, 
which according to some among us, 
it is sinful to even think of chang- 
ing. It is obvious that M. Herriot, 
however, is the one who errs for the 
denial, without cause, of general 
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rights to specific classes is con- 
trary to natural law, and it is the 
natural law alone which is intangi- 
ble by man. Everything human is 
changeable and subject to change. 

But the contention that these laws 
are unchangeable was not universal- 
ly held even by those who directed 
the destinies of the country, for in 
1914 France, facing a dark and 
dreadful future, called her sons 
from all over the world to rally to 
the colors. When the Great War 
was about to plunge a world in hor- 
ror and despair Malvy, the Minister 
of the Interior, directed the Prefects 
in every Department to suspend 
these laws, and exiled Religious, 
wherever they might be, were sum- 
moned to report for military duty. 

Their response was prompt and 
unquestioning. The hurried return 
of men in white and black and 
brown habits had not waited Mal- 
vy’s weak suspension of that enact- 
ment of gratuitous insult. By hun- 
dreds and by thousands they had be- 
gun their return days before Malvy 
made his call. Lacking legal per- 
mission to build even a single cell 
they had already sought to occupy a 
tomb in the soil of the land they 
loved. When the Armistice brought 
peace again to a war weary world, 
8,928 had been mobilized, and of 
this number nearly 3,000 were cited 
or decorated; 3,969 were casualties, 
and 1,500 had been killed. 

After that showing, almost any- 
one would have thought that the 
Religious would have been allowed 
to return; that survivors of the new 
reign of terror would be permitted 
to rest in their own land near those 
of their brethren who had fallen in 
honorable battle, who would never 
more be exiled, or as the expressive 
French idiom has it, chased again. 
Almost anyone would have thought 
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that these Religious might be al- 
lowed to help in the new tasks, in 
the rehabilitation of the devastated 
regions, the reconstruction of ruined 
towns and farms and industries, to 
remain for new and heavier labors 
on the soil which they had defended 
and redeemed with their sweat and 
blood. But it was not to be. The 
Religious were wrong to trust in 
those who had promised to regular- 
ize them later, but who kept in lying 
caution the Laws of the Exceptions, 
unrepealed, as a constant, menacing 
threat. 

In 1924, on the 17th of June, a 
new government was set up in Paris 
and immediately Herriot, the Pre- 
mier, solemnly declared his pur- 
pose of enforcing, according to their 
letter and spirit, those laws of a 
quarter of a century back, waived 
cravenly when France in peril had 
need of every hand and arm, even 
of those deemed unworthy to live on 
French soil. Promises of regulariza- 
tion were ignored, equivocation was 
dropped, persecution in clear light 
of day was begun. Religious on all 
sides were called upon to disperse, 
and dogged, persevering, sullen 
search was made for them through- 
out all the land. There the Christ- 
haters made one fatal mistake. 
Masonic bigotry went one step too 
far. When that word of persecution 
was spoken aloud a mighty wave 
of righteous indignation and holy 
wrath surged like wild fire from one 
end of France to the other. Resent- 
ment at such a course rose flaming- 
ly from all the veterans of that War. 

No one it was declared might lay 
hands on Religious veterans, blind 
or lame or halt, who had risked 
their lives and shed their blood for a 
France which now wished to re- 
pulse them and spew them out. It 
was a Religious, a veteran, who put 
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in words the answer which glowed 
in every heart, which all France 
sought. He was Donceeur, the man 
who marched with the Massachu- 
setts Legionnaires in Paris on Sep- 
tember 19th, the Jesuit entitled by 
his honors won in battle to carry the 
flag of his country in a great inter- 
national demonstration. That an- 
swer was couched in no vague, un- 
certain terms. Plain and clear and 
true it rang, for all Religious, “Nous 
ne partirons pas.” Everywhere there 
was a wild spontaneous burst of en- 
thusiasm and under Jacques Péri- 
card, a layman, than whom no veter- 
an is better known or loved, a pha- 
lanx of the poilus rushed to support 
their comrades of the War. The Re- 
ligious, they said, were their broth- 
ers in arms and none might despoil 
them. In that moment Drac was 
born. Almost full fledged it sprang 
into being from the tumult and the 
turmoil. From that instant began 
the defense not only of the Congre- 
gations, but of all religious liberty. 

To-day Drac is a power to be 
reckoned with in France. By every 
channel of publicity it has called at- 
tention in France and beyond her 
borders to the present attitude of 
the government which hesitates to 
press its course. And it has been 
notably successful because it is not 
in any real sense a religious organi- 
zation as the movement which it 
supports is not a religious one. Drac 
is a society consisting of Catholics, 
Protestants, and unbelievers, having 
for its sole object the securing of 
equal justice for a class of veterans 
who have been inequitably deprived 
of the common right of Frenchmen 
and who have been placed without 
and beyond the general law because, 
and only because, of their religious 
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habit and their religious life. Drac, 
it is true, has ranged all Catholics 
together to face impending persecu- 
tion, but it acts without distinction 
of class or creed and with the co- 
operation and support of all veter- 
ans. It is Religious only who are 
menaced by proposed enforcement 
of the Associations Law, but it is 
not the Religious alone who rally 
to the defense. Their fellows join 
in declaring that it is inequitable 
and iniquitous to assail valiant sol- 
diers who have given magnificent 
testimony of faith and loyalty and 
devotion to a land which cast them 
out and then, having called on them 
in time of need now wishes to dis- 
own them, dishonoring them and 
exiling them to foreign hearths. As 
a counter, Drac proposes the reés- 
tablishment of civil liberty and the 
restoration of civil rights to those 
who have fought in the armies of 
France and there accredited them- 
selves honorably and well, to men 
who, having fought for France are 
the first to be deprived of that lib- 
erty and equality and freedom for 
which they spilled their blood. 

Drac, with Pac, a league of Priest 
Veterans, maintains headquarters in 
Paris at 36, rue Montparnasse. It 
is directed by Dom Josaphat Mor- 
eau, a Benedictine monk, himself a 
parader with the American Legion, 
who has recruited thousands of 
members in every department of 
France. 

Slowly perhaps, but surely, the 
French people are crowding to its 
banner and in the not far distant 
future it is certain that the Laws of 
Exceptions will be repealed and the 
Religious of France restored to the 
plentitude of their civil rights. 

MarK O. SHRIVER. 
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ON PILGRIMS’ INNS. 


ILGRIMS’ inns along the Wal- 

singham Way were in the itiner- 
ary of an American friend this past 
year, and he was much disap- 
pointed, mainly through his own 
prideful attitude in disdaining as- 
sistance. Thinking he knew Eng- 
land and the English sufficiently to 
find his way around, the Bostonian 
discovered that more than a guide 
book or two are required to 
identify that which survives in the 
land of his medieval forefathers. 
Many an inn or hospice provided by 
the Catholic Church for the comfort 
of pilgrims remains to-day masked 
by the sign of “The Chequers” or, 
again, by “The Half Moon,” which 
latter is a reminder of the Crusades. 
And, also, where to-day the traveler 
finds an old hostelry named “The 
Angel,” or “The Star,” it may be 
safely taken as the survivor of a 
hostel maintained for pilgrims by 
the Knights Templars, or the 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John of 
Jerusalem. 

There are, however, a few inns 
standing of those that are more in- 
timately associated with the wide- 
spread influences and activities of 
the Church in Old England, and in 
a way they symbolize the great care 
which was energetically exercised 
for the social well-being of the peo- 
ple, in as far as it came within the 
scope of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. And along routes touching few 
inhabited spots, or where bandits 
and so called “free companies” took 
toll and human life, rest and guard- 
houses were established for way- 
farers, whether on pilgrimage or 
not. Not yet has the Catholic 
Church been done justice for the 
great part it took in bygone cen- 


turies toward securing betterment 
for the folk. 

The great bourns of pilgrims in 
medieval Britain attracted innu- 
merable thousands of natives and 
strangers, and were full of guest- 
houses; from the abbot’s, which 
was for the use of the nobility, and 
the hostels for the well-to-do, down 
to those suitable for the peasantry 
and common folk. Such distinc- 
tions were needful because, as re- 
gards their way of living and social 
manners, a great gulf separated 
each of those bodies of the com- 
munity. Chaucer’s description of 
the pilgrimage to Canterbury gives 
a store of information as to the very 
varied nature of the throngs who 
set out to pay their devoirs. 

For them Canterbury had many 
hospices. Most of these have dis- 
appeared; but chief among them 
was that rest house, which became 
later, as it is to-day, “The Chequers,” 
or as it has been designated “The 
Chequers of the Hope,” at the 
corner of Mercery Lane leading to 
the cathedral. Modern and com- 
monplace does this once famous 
hospice appear, yet the lower part 
of its walls and the medieval crypt 
of the pilgrims’ era remain. 

Next to Canterbury came Colches- 
ter, for number of pilgrims’ inns; 
and in regard to them this garrison 
town of Essex is more worth visit- 
ing than the city we associate with 
St. Thomas 4 Becket. Not only did 
the fine Benedictine Abbey of St. 
John rear its vast pile here, but Col- 
chester was the halting place or cen- 
ter for numerous pilgrims faring 
to the shrine of Our Lady of Wal- 
singham afar in Norfolk, and other 
shrines of East Anglia. A number 
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of these ancient inns are still af- 
fording good cheer to the general 
public. Of them, perhaps “The 
Angel,” in West Stockwell Street, 
is the most typical. Its quaint gal- 
leries, chamfered oak beams, and 
oldtime chambers, all testify to its 
antiquity, as do the parchments 
vouching for the origin of it as a 
hospice of the Church. 

St. Albans, with its shrine of the 
protomartyr of the English, was a 
town of pilgrims, and numerous 
were their inns. One or two still 
purvey comfort; and pleasantest of 
them, nay, of almost all hostelries 
in Britain, is “The George,” with its 
old-fashioned brick front and pic- 
turesque courtyard. It also had an 
oratory chapel, which is mentioned 
in an Authorization, of 1448, for 
Low Mass to be celebrated therein 
for “such great men and nobles and 
others, as shall be lodged here.” 

Six hundred years ago the city 
of Norwich had many pilgrims’ 
hostels, but not one is in existence. 
The last for the use of the public 
was that known later as “The White 
Swan,” and it became one of the 
historic coaching inns of England. 
Three generations ago, the place 
was turned into the warehouse and 
offices of a firm of provision mer- 
chants. But, within, there remains 
the timbering and other woodwork 
of the hospice, and, beneath, the 
cellars consist of Gothic crypts 
more ancient; for here, some say, 
stood a church in the early Middle 
Ages. 

Two there are, of those medi- 
eval hostels now disguised as inns, 
which are particularly fine. It is 
hard to choose between the fif- 
teenth-century “Star Inn,” most pic- 
turesque in that picturesque old- 
world village of Alfreston in Sussex 
or “The George” at Glastonbury of 
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the Holy Thorn. Who does not re- 


member that this great abbey 
owed its rise to St. Joseph of 
Arimathea? On the site of it, ac- 


cording to tradition, St. Joseph and 
eleven comrades halted in a. pb, 63, 
and here, where the rising ground 
overlooks the miles of marsh lands, 
he thrust his stave into the ground, 
and it, taking root and blossoming 
every Christmas Day for fourteen 
hundred years, was known to Chris- 
tendom as the Holy Thorn. 

Pilgrims thronged hither for 
many centuries—long before what 
is “The George” had meat and 
drink and bed for them. The build- 
ing of it dates to the second half 
of the fifteenth century, this hostel 
having been put up by Abbot Sel- 
wood for the comfort of pilgrims 
other than those who were re- 
ceived into the guest-house of the 
abbey. Here, as was the custom in 
such hospitable institutions of the 
Church, they who had traveled to 
worship at the shrine of St. Joseph 
were afforded bed and liberal lodg- 
ing for two days and two nights 
without any payment. It is inter- 
esting that at “The George” we set 
eyes on the original front and other 
outside walls, although the interior 
is necessarily entirely changed. 

An American historian ventures 
on the statement that, until the 
second decade of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Catholic Church with its 
maintenance of hostels and like inns 
for folk on pilgrimage fed and 
housed almost a quarter of the 
population of Europe. And, such is 
human nature, it is safe to say that 
the larger number of them would 
not even give thanks. 

Pilgrims’ inns are the greatest and 
most beneficent feature of real 
Christian socialism. 

N. TouRNEUR. 
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ENGLISH HuMoRr. 


THe humour of English writing 
and description has often been won- 
dered at; and it flows from the same 
source as the merry (traits of our 
character. A degree of barbarism 
and rusticity seems necessary to the 
perfection of humour. The droll and 
laughable depend on peculiarity and 
incongruity of character. But with 
the progress of refinement, the pe- 
culiarities of individuals and of 
classes wear out or lose their sharp, 
abrupt edges; nay, a certain slow- 
ness and dullness of understanding 
is required to be struck with odd 
and unaccountable appearances, for 
which a greater facility of apprehen- 
sion can sooner assign an explana- 
tion that breaks the force of the 
seeming absurdity, and to which a 
wider scope of imagination is more 
easily reconciled. Clowns and coun- 
try people are more amused, are 
more disposed to laugh and make 
sport of the dress of strangers, be- 
cause from their ignorance the sur- 
prise is greater, and they cannot 
conceive anything to be natural and 
proper to which they are unused. 
Without a given portion of hardness 
and repulsiveness of feeling the lu- 
dicrous cannot well exist. Wonder, 
and curiosity, the attributes of in- 
experience, enter greatly into its 
composition. Now it appears to me 
that the English are (or were) just 
at that mean point between intelli- 
gence and obtuseness, which must 
produce the most abundant and 
happiest crop of humour. Absurd- 
ity and singularity glide over the 
French mind without jarring or 
jostling with it; or they evaporate 


in levity:—with the Italians they 
are lost in indolence or pleasure. 
The ludicrous takes hold of the Eng- 
lish imagination, and clings to it 
with all its ramifications. We re- 
sent any difference or peculiarity of 
appearance at first, and yet, having 
not much malice at our hearts, we 
are glad to turn it into a jest—we 
are liable to be offended, and as 
willing to be pleased—struck with 
oddity from not knowing what to 
make of it, we wonder and burst 
out a-laughing at the eccentricity of 
others, while we follow our own 
bent from wilfulness or simplicity, 
and thus afford them, in our turn, 
matter for the indulgence of the 
comic vein. It is possible that a 
greater refinement of manners may 
give birth to finer distinctions of 
satire and a nicer tact for the ridicu- 
lous: but our insular situation and 
character are, I should say, most 
likely to foster, as they have in fact 
fostered, the greatest quantity of 
natural and striking humour, in 
spite of our plodding tenaciousness, 
and want both of gaiety and quick- 
ness of perception. A set of raw re 
cruits with their awkward move- 
ments and unbending joints are 
laughable enough: but they cease to 
be so, when they have once been 
drilled into discipline and uniform- 
ity. So it is with nations that lose 
their angular points and grotesque 
qualities with education and inter- 
course: but it is in a mixed state of 
manners that comic humour chiefly 
flourishes, for, in order that the 
drollery may not be lost, we must 
have spectators of the passing scene 
who are able to appreciate and em- 
body its most remarkable features, 
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—wits as well as butts for ridicule. 
I shall mention two names in this 
department, which may serve to re- 
deem the national character from 
absolute dullness and solemn pre- 
tence, — Fielding and Hogarth. 
These were thorough specimens of 
true English humour; yet both were 
grave men. In reality, too high a 
pitch of animal spirit runs away 
with the imagination, instead of 
helping it to reach the goal; is in- 
clined to take the jest for granted 
when it ought to work it out with 
patient and marked touches, and it 
ends in vapid flippancy and imper- 
tinence. Among our neighbours on 
the Continent, Moliére and Rabelais 
carried the freedom of wit and hu- 
mour to an almost incredible 
height; but they rather belonged to 
to the old French school, and even 
approach and exceed the English li- 
cense and extravagance of concep- 
tion. I do not consider Congreve’s 
wit (though it belongs to us) as 
coming under the article here spo- 
ken of; for his genius is anything 
but merry. Lord Byron was in the 
habit of railing at the spirit of our 
good old comedy, and of abusing 
Shakespeare’s Clowns and Fools, 
which he said the refinement of the 
French and Italian stage would not 
endure, and which only our gross- 
ness and puerile taste could tolerate. 
In this I agree with him; and it is 
pat to my purpose. I flatter myself 
that we are almost the only people 
left who understand and relish non- 


sense. 
—P. P. Hower, The Best of Hazlitt (New 
York: George H. Doran Co.), pp. 165-168. 


—_—— 
> 





THE FRENCH SALONS. 


THE first salon was established by 
an Italian woman, the Marquise de 
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Rambouillet, in 1617, and was mod- 
eled after the famous reunions held 
at the court of Urbino under Eliza- 
betta Gonzaga, a century before. Al- 
though it never exhibited the splen- 
dor of its Italian prototype, the Hé- 
tel de Rambouillet was for more 
than fifty years the most important 
literary center of the kind in France. 
Here, owing to the tact, esprit, and 
magnetic personality of Mme. de 
Rambouillet, were gathered the 
most distinguished men and women 
of the time. Among them were 
poets, philosophers, statesmen, ec- 
clesiastics and ladies of rank, whose 
names still dazzle us by their bril- 
liancy. Bossuet, Moliére, La Fon- 
taine, Corneille and the great Condé 
were there; so were Fléchier, Bal- 
zac, Voiture, Saint-Evremont, Des- 
cartes and La Rochefoucauld; and 
so, too, were Mme. de Sevigné, the 
Duchess of Montpensier, Madeleine 
de Scudéry, La Comtesse de La Fay- 
ette, Charlotte de Montmorency, and 
Cardinal Richelieu who got from 
this noted salon the idea which led 
to his greatest foundation—the 
French Academy. 

It was Mme. de Rambouillet who, 
through her reunions in her exqui- 
site Chambre Bleue, for the first 
time brought together elements that 
were previously considered as be- 
longing to different castes. It was 
she, also, who created modern so- 
ciety with its purely intellectual 
hierarchy, by having the representa- 
tives of the nobility meet men of 
science and letters on an equal foot- 
ing. It seems to us now the most 
natural thing in the world for a 
great savant, a great poet, or a great 
philosopher, to be received in the 
same salon with the Duchess of 
of Montpensier—La Grande Made- 
moiselle—but it was far from being 
so when the brilliant young Italian 
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matron—for she was a daughter of 
the noble Roman family of the 
Savelli—began her epoch-making 
work in the Hétel de Rambouillet, 
where, after overcoming countless 
difficulties and prejudices, she 
eventually succeeded in bringing to- 
gether, and in enlisting in a common 
cause, the nobility of birth and the 
nobility of intellect, and introducing 
into the exclusive set of Paris the 
same kind of social coteries that had 
so long been popular in Urbino and 
Ferrara. 

The Hdtel de Rambouillet was the 
exemplar of that long series of 
salons which, for two centuries, 
were the favorite trysting-places of 
the talent, the wit, the beauty of 
Europe, and which exerted such a 
potent influence on society and on 
the progress of science and litera- 
ture. The mistress of the salon was 
supreme, and she maintained her 
supremacy by her tact, sympathy, 
intelligence and mental alertness, 
rather than by learning and superior 
mental power. 

Indeed, it is a singular fact that 
very few of the saloniéres were 
learned women. The most gifted 
and the most learned of them were 
Mlle. Lespinasse, Mme. de Staél, and 
Mme. Swetchine. Mme. Geoffrin, 
who was of bourgeois origin, was so 
devoid of education that Voltaire 
said she was unable to write two 
lines correctly. And yet, despite her 
educational limitations, she became, 
by her own unaided efforts, the 
queen of intellectual Europe. 

And, if we may judge by their 
portraits, most of the great leaders 
of salons were homely, if not posi- 
tively ugly, and many of them were 
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advanced in years. Thus, Mme. du 
Deffand—the female Voltaire—was 
sixty-eight years old and blind when 
her friendship with Horace Walpole, 
one of the wittiest Englishmen who 
ever lived, began—a friendship that 
endured until her death at the age 
of eighty-three. The face of Mlle. de 
Lespinasse was disfigured by small- 
pox and her eyesight was impaired; 
and yet, without rank, wealth or 
beauty, she was the pivot around 
which circled the talent and fashion 
of Paris, and whose personal mag- 
netism was so great that the state, 
the church, the court, as well as 
foreign countries, had their most 
distinguished representatives in her 
salon. 

Here she received and entertained 
her friends every evening from five 
until nine o’clock. “It was,” writes 
La Harpe, “almost a title to con- 
sideration to be received into this 
society.” So great was the influence 
exerted by Mlle. de Lespinasse that 
she bent savants to her will by the 
sheer force of genius. Her salon 
became known as “the ante-cham- 
ber of the French Academy”; for it 
was asserted that half the acade- 
micians of her time owed their 
fauteuils to her active canvass in 
their behalf. And so successful was 
she in opening the lips and minds of 
her habitués, whether an historian 
like Hume, a philosopher like Con- 
dillac, a statesman like Turgot, a 
mathematician like d’Alembert, a 
littérateur like Marmontel or an en- 
cyclopedist like Condorcet, that it 
was said of her that she made 
“marble feel and matter think.” 


—H. J. Mozans, Woman in Science (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.). pp. 88-90. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


CLERICAL JOURNALISM. 


THE Catholic bishops of Slovakia 
and Carpatho-Russia not long ago 
issued a peremptory order strictly 
forbidding priests in their dioceses 
to edit newspapers, even Catholic 
newspapers, or to become perma- 
nent writers for the Press. We have 
not been able to discover the reasons 
that have dictated this episcopal dis- 
couragement of clerical journalism; 
but it may, without rashness, be 
guessed that the prohibition had 
something to do with the compli- 
cated political situation in Slovakia. 
The bishops are doubtless only giv- 
ing expression to the wise desire to 
withhold their clergy from entering 
an unseemly welter of political pas- 
sion and racial fury; there is no 
evidence to show that they have 
banned clerical journalism on the 
general principal that priests, by 
reason of their priestly office, are 
unsuitable persons to hold pens in 
their hands or to sit in editorial 
chairs. Indeed, the fact that St. 
Francis of Sales has been officially 
declared the Patron of Journalists 
would seem to make so sweeping a 
proscription impossible. 

Yet a writer in The Fortnightly 
Review (St. Louis, Missouri, U.S. A.) 
quotes this action of the Slovakian 
bishops as an argument against all 
priest-editors and clerical journal- 
ism in general. “A similar prohi- 
bition might be salutary and profit- 
able,” he says, “if extended to other 
countries.” A priest who becomes 
an editor, he goes on to say, “deserts 
his calling, neglects his training, and 
gives himself to a service that a lay- 


man can do as well.” Again, 
“priests as a rule make rather un- 
satisfactory editors, not only be- 
cause they are not trained for that 
sort of work, but because their 
hearts cannot be in it, since they 
have given up all for the priesthood, 
which is their great treasure, and 
where their heart is.” Moreover, 
“where priests become newspaper 
editors, laymen must be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water.” In 
short, let the priest stick to his own 
job, which only the priest can do. 
The harvest is great and the labor- 
ers few; therefore, says the layman, 
let the priest concentrate all his 
energies upon the peculiar work for 
which he is specially equipped and 
set apart, and let him at least leave 
in lay hands the editing of his news- 
papers and magazines. 

This criticism is perhaps worthy 
of notice from Blackfriars, which, 
since its first appearance nearly 
eight years ago, has been edited by 
priests. The first rather extravagant 
assertion about the priest who be- 
comes an editor being one who 
“deserts his calling” need not con- 
cern us very much except to sug- 
gest how interesting it would be as 
a mere exercise if we were to reckon 
up the number of Cardinals, Bishops 
and Priests who must, in the view 
of this writer, have been guilty of a 
black desertion of the highest call- 
ing of all. 

As to the priest’s lacking the 
training required in a journalist or 
editor, we may ask, what is this 
training? and where does the suc- 
cessful lay editor acquire it? The 
training desirable in a writer im- 
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plies a certain discipline that pro- 
vides a man with a stock of ideas 
and the power of putting those 
ideas, more or less agreeably, into 
words; and would our layman assert 
that the education that goes to the 
making of a priest leaves him desti- 
tute of ideas or with his powers of 
self-expression undeveloped or di- 
minished? 

“Well, let the priest anyhow busy 
himself with his own noble work of 
saving and sanctifying souls: there 
is plenty of scope for both without 
his wasting time on editing and 
writing for the papers.” This ob- 
jection is based on the most gro- 
tesque notion of what apostolic 
work means and what journalism 
means. A priest’s essential work as 
a priest, is to offer the holy sacrifice 
of the Mass, to administer the sacra- 
ments, and to preach the word of 
God. Whatever is incompatible 
with those stupendous duties is to 
be ruled out of his life. He may not 
become a stockbroker, or engage in 
commerce, or become a soldier; but 
there is no prohibition against his 
becoming a writer. After he has 
said his Mass, and fulfilled his 
essential duties as a minister of 
Christ, there will still be time for 
him to engage in study, and, if he 
has the inclination, to put his 
thoughts into writing, and even into 
print. The busiest missionaries 
have found time for writing amid 
their ceaseless labours—from the 
voluminous St. Alphonsus to Father 
Gavan-Duffy of the present day. It 
would have been more than a pity 
if St. Thomas Aquinas had been 
checked from writing through any 
qualms or scruples about its being 
inconsistent with his priesthood. It 
would be very lamentable if Father 
Ronald Knox was silenced or if Fa- 
ther Martindale’s excellent journal- 
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ism—in the best sense of that much 
tortured word—had to cease appear- 
ing each week in The Catholic 
Times. 

One of the most industrious and 
zealous parish priests that we know 
founded, a few years ago, a journal 
called The Sower, dedicated special- 
ly to the cause of Catholic educa- 
tion. Its editor has combined this 
splendid journalistic work with the 
exacting duties of a heavy parish. 
The latest number of The Sower, 
whose editorship Father Drink- 
water has now handed over to Mon- 
signor Gonne, is in itself a very elo- 
quent refutation of those who would 
assail clerical journalism. The con- 
tributors to the October issue of this 
superb little magazine include a 
Cardinal, an Archbishop, a Bishop, 
a Monsignor, and two priests—a 
too brilliant company surely to de- 
serve the shame of being deserters, 
repudiators of their own training, 
and usurpers of the functions of 


laymen. 
—Blackfriars (Oxford), November, 1927. 


-— 
> 





RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS IN PORTUGAL. 


THE Law of Separation, which 
was designed for the persecution of 
the Church [in Portugal], has in 
reality contributed in great measure 
towards its purification. The Holy 
See is now free to appoint her prel- 
ates without government interven- 
tion. Bishops are no longer com- 
pelled, as they were at times under 
the monarchy, to promote unsuit- 
able candidates to the priesthood or 
to obey the behests of state officials 
in the appointment of parish priests. 
The seminaries, although extremely 
poor, are filled with a much better 
type of student. For years after the 
disestablishment of the Church 
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there was scarcely a student or- 
dained in Portugal. Now the Dio- 
cese of Braga, Oporto and Porta- 
legre have each two seminaries sup- 
ported by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the faithful—a striking in- 
novation in Portugal. 

The iniquities of the former 
rulers put genuine Catholics upon 
their mettle and induced many in- 
different members to rally to the 
cause of the persecuted Church. 
The result is to be seen to-day in a 
spirit of co-operation between clergy 
and laity heretofore unknown in 
Portugal. Men are no _ longer 
ashamed to salute church or crucifix 
in public. They take pride in their 
religion and are glad to proclaim it 
openly. In former times men went 
rarely to Holy Communion, and 
when they did, it was always in 
secret, behind closed doors. Now 
there are men’s sodalities in several 
of the churel s, with the ordinary 
round of meetings, missions and 
monthly Communion. The external 
activities of the Church bear strik- 
ing witness to the spiritual regenera- 
tion of the people. In the Primatical 
city of Braga a Eucharistic Congress 
was held in 1925 and a Marian Con- 
gress last year . . . The Catholic 
newspapers in Braga, Oporto and 
Lisbon are well supported. As Novi- 
dades, the newspaper founded by 
the hierarchy, is now admitted to 
be one of Lisbon’s leading dailies, 
and its policy is having a marked 
effect on public opinion even in mat- 
ters of purely secular import. 

Perhaps the most hopeful sign of 
the Catholic renaissance in Portugal 
is the fervour of its youth. The 
young men of the cities and the 
towns are returning instinctively to 
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the living Faith of their forefathers. 
The university students of Coimbra 
and Lisbon have joined in a holy 
pact to promote religion and repress 
freemasonry. Quite recently two 
thousand of them appeared before 
Carmona with a united demand for 
the abolition of masonic societies 
throughout Portugal. 

Only one thing remains to be ac- 
complished in order to make the 
Church the most powerful instru- 
ment for the welfare of the nation— 
union among Catholics. The prob- 
lem is the same as in France. The 
educated, wealthier portion of the 
Catholic community are monarch- 
ists. For thirteen years they have 
been content to criticise the bishops 
for recognising the Republic and 
have blamed them for trying to bet- 
ter the conditions of the people 
under the Republic. Still clinging 
to the fetish of a speedy return of 
the King, the monarchists have re- 
fused to heed the advice of the 
bishops who have asked them to 
separate religion from politics and 
to throw in their lot with the new 
Catholic centre party, which aims 
at the purification of national life 
and the promotion of Catholic in- 
terests. If the monarchists would 
only throw themselves into public 
life, they could do much to alleviate 
those evils from which the Church 
and the nation still suffer. The 
chief evil in Portugal at the present 
time is the defective system of edu- 
cation and the complete absence of 
religious instruction in the State 
schools. Until that problem is defi- 
nitely settled there can be no hope 
for social and religious progress. 


—M. P. Creary, O.P., in Studies (Dublin), 
December, 1927. 























Editorial Comment. 


| HAVE been asked so frequently of 

late to say something about 
“companionate marriage,” that I am 
going to set aside a resolution I had 
made not to speak of it. I had 
imagined that people were surfeited 
with talk about marriage, but it 
seems that the subject holds inex- 
haustible interest. 

In an article written some months 
ago I happened to say that “com- 
panionate marriage” seemed to me a 
euphemism for trial marriage. 
Some one arose to remind me that 
Judge Lindsey, the inventor of the 
phrase “companionate marriage,” 
declares expressly that it is not syn- 
onymous with trial marriage. But 
in spite of Judge Lindsey’s protes- 
tation, the very statements in his 
book, and in his magazine articles, 


demonstrate that companionate 
marriage is to all intents and pur- 

poses, trial mar- 
Companion- riage. But why dis- 


pute about a name? 
Let us have the 
facts. The facts are these: In com- 
panionate marriage a man and 
woman assume the status of mar- 
riage with all its rights and privi- 
leges, but with the understanding 
that neither is bound to the other 
and that the union may be broken 
by consent, if it turns out to have 
been a mistake. Furthermore, pro- 
vision is made that there shall be no 
children, at least until the couple, 
after sufficient experiment of living 
together, come to the conclusion 
that they can endure each other 
more or less permanently. The 
precaution against child birth is for 


ate Marriage. 


the precise purpose of removing any 
possible obstacle to an easy divorce. 
Now Judge Lindsey may give his 
adopted child any name he wishes, 
but most people who are accustomed 
to use plain language will call it 
trial marriage. 


OWEVER, call it what you will, 
what shall we say of it? It 
seems to me that the first and most 
obvious comment must be that com- 
panionate marriage is marriage 
without love. Love does not bar- 
gain. Love does not anticipate and 
calculate. The lover loves with his 
whole heart or not at all. When he 
loves, he feels that he will love only 
one, and that he will love that one 
forever. He does not say, “Darling 
I love you now, but my love may 
peter out in three months or six 
months.” When the young lady 
sings to her beau, “Will you love me 
in December as you did in May?” he 
does not answer that if all goes well 
he hopes to love her until, say, the 
middle of August. No, he declares 
he will love her “till 
the sands of the 
desert grow cold!” or 
“till the hot springs 
in Hades freeze over.” These ex- 
pressions seem funny or foolish only 
to cynics. They are neither funny 
nor foolish to lovers. Most of the 
language put into the mouths of 
lovers by poets and novelists is 
doubtless romantic and sentimental, 
but where there is no extravagance, 
no romance, and no sentiment there 
is no love. 
At this moment, I dare say some 


Only This 
Is Love. 
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of my readers are saying, “What can 
this fellow know about love? Is he 
not a priest and consequently a 
bachelor? What can he know about 
it?” Well, I know by analogy, if 
by no other means. Let me explain. 


OME years ago there came to our 
novitiate, a man rather older 
than the usual candidate for the 
priesthood. He had been very suc- 
cessful in business, and he was (as 
we discovered later) determined not 
to lose his business contacts, even 
while preparing for Holy Orders. 
He did not burn his bridges behind 
him. In fact he kept a string on his 
job, with the understanding that he 
could return in a year if he didn’t 
make good, or if he became dissatis- 
fied. Evidently, this is not the spirit 
in which one should accept an 
apostolic vocation. “Come follow 
Me!” said Jesus. “And leaving all 
things they followed Him.” 

But the young man kept an an- 
chor to windward. (Pardon the 
multiplied metaphors.) He played 
safe. He remained the business 
man. So, naturally, in a few more 
months he was out of the novitiate, 
and back at his business. 

Now marriage, like Holy Orders, 
is not a business. It is not a pro- 
fession. It is not an experiment. 
It is a calling. It is an adventure, a 
magnificent adventure. One should 
go into it whole- 
heartedly or not at 
all. It would be ri- 
diculous, and worse 
than ridiculous—tragic, if a young 
fellow should plight his troth with 
a mental reservation, or still more, 
with an expressed proviso that he 
should quit if he found the going 
hard. Suppose one should say, “I, 
John Jones, take thee, Mary Brown, 
for my lawful wife,—until I get 


Whole Hog 
or None. 
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tired of you, or until the bloom 
wears off our romance, or until we 
become disillusioned with each 
other.” That is not love. Such a 
contract is a travesty of true mar- 
riage. In the Catholic Church, the 
marriage vow is, “I take thee for my 
lawful wife, to have and to hold 
from this day forward, for better for 
worse, for richer for poorer, in sick- 
ness and in health until death do us 
part.” That is the language of love. 
There are no “ifs and ans” in love. 
There is indeed a cynical maxim 
that runs, in our language, “Love me 
little, love me long.” But that must 
have been coined by a bogus lover. 
Your true lover says, “Love me 
much and love me forever.” 


HERE is another grand passion 

besides religion and love,—pa- 
triotism. And the true patriot loves 
his country through thick and thin. 
Didn’t we all learn when we were 
at school that bold manifesto of 
John Adams, “To swim or sink, 
live or die, survive or perish with 
my country is my unalterable de- 
termination”? 

I dare say that some of our con- 
temporary iconoclasts would call 
that bold statement what one of 
them has called the Declaration of 
Independence,—“an_ exercise in 
spectacular rhetoric.” The trouble 
with such pedagogues is that their 
hearts are shriveled and their blood 
is dried into powder. They them- 
selves protest that they have no 
soul. So without heart or soul, how 
shall anyone understand love— 
love of country, love of God, or love 
of man for woman? 


NOTHER incidental objection to 
companionate marriage is re- 
ferred to in a speech by Supreme 
Court Justice Tierney of New York. 
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(By the way I am glad to see one 
Judge taking another to task.) 
Judge Tierney says, “Realize if you 
can, where companionate marriage 
leaves the woman, neither maid, 
wife nor widow. What other man 

would take such a 


Not Maid defiled body to be 
or Wife or either wife or moth- 
Widow. er? Even the Sultan 


of Turkey is more 
considerate of his discarded wom- 
en.” That is strong language, but 
not too strong. Anyone who thinks 
Justice Tierney’s language over- 
frank, or too vigorous might ask 
himself if he would care to marry 
the cast-off of a companionate mar- 
riage. The fact that many divorcees 
do succeed in remarrying may seem 
a sufficient answer to the question, 
“What shall the abandoned woman 
do?” But it is not sufficient answer. 
The complete answer, and for all 
Christians the conclusive answer is 
in the words of Jesus Christ, “He 
that putteth away his wife and mar- 
rieth another committeth adultery; 
and she that is put away, if she 
marry another, committeth adul- 
tery.” When the woman at the well 
in Samaria said, “I have no hus- 
band,” Jesus answered, “Thou hast 
said well, I have no husband: for 
thou hast had five husbands, and he 
whom thou now hast is not thy 
husband.” 

There remains one other matter 
to be considered in connection with 
companionate marriage. Judge 
Lindsey alleges that he has not in- 
vented any new thing; that he 
simply seeks to legalize conditions 
that are already existing. But is 
this a project worthy of a leader of 
the people? What is the true func- 
tion of a leader? To condescend to 
the sins of the people? To justify 
their lapse from high standards? To 
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come down to their level, when they 
have fallen to a low level? To en- 
courage them by legislation and by 
bad ethical teaching 
to remain on that 
low level and then 
justify himself with 
the ignoble phrase, 
“I only give the people what they 
want?” 

There was one great Leader of 
the people, Who when His own race 
and all His contemporaries had 
fallen into sexual degradation, did 
not hesitate to tell them that they 
“wicked and adulterous 


Lift Them Up 
or Leave 
Them Down? 


were a 
generation.” Christ was no time- 
server. He had not His ear to the 


ground. He did not court a super- 
ficial popularity by telling the peo- 
ple that whatever they wanted, they 
should have. When they argued 
that Moses allowed divorce, Jesus 
did not say, “Very well, we shall 
make it legal.” He said, on the con- 
trary, “For the hardness of your 
heart he wrote you that precept. 
But from the beginning it was not 
so.” Of course they paid little at- 
tention to the Prophet who was try- 
ing to restore marriage to its pris- 
tine dignity, as a preliminary to 
placing it higher than it had ever 
been before. But the day came when 
the world did accept the teaching of 
Jesus. Nowadays, unfortunately, a 
large part of society has reverted to 
the evil condition that Jesus tried to 
correct. We are witnesses of a 
widespread and consistent effort to 
de-Christianize civilization. 


in 
— 


ECENTLY Clarence Darrow ad- 
dressed the New York Rotary 
Club on the interesting (perhaps I 
should use a stronger word—irritat- 
ing) problem of the cause of crime; 
and the question of responsibility 
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for crime. Since the days of the 
trial of Leopold and Loeb, whom Mr. 
Darrow almost miraculously saved 
from the scaffold, his rather extraor- 
dinary moral philosophy has been 
well advertised to the world. Put- 
ting it briefly, Mr. Darrow has a 
theory that no criminal is to blame 
for his actions, no matter how 
wicked, how deliberate and willful 


they may be. Using 
The Neo- his own words, 
Fatalism. spoken to the Ro- 


tarians: “I have an 
idea that no man has anything to do 
with himself. The universe is ruled 
by some law that lays a man’s life 
out for him. He just cannot help 
himself.” Evidently that is a radical 
theory. To some of his Rotarian 
audience, it may have seemed a 
novel, and unheard of, as well as 
startling theory. But there is noth- 
ing new about it. As a matter of 
fact it is very old, so old that it be- 
longs to the pre-Christian era. The 
notion of fate, inexorable fate, as the 
ruler of man’s conduct and destiny 
was in vogue in Greece, in Persia, 
and in China—anywhere from 1,000 
to 4,000 years before Christ. It be- 
came obsolete in the western world, 
when men finally reached the con- 
clusion that it was an irrational 
theory and that no civilization could 
be built upon it. If some one re- 
torts that pre-Christian Greece, and 
Persia, and China enjoyed a very 
considerable civilization, even in the 
days when their philosophers were 
teaching the doctrine of fate, I reply 
that the actual builders of civiliza- 
tion, like the builders of great busi- 
nesses and of great empires, do not 
pay much attention to the vagaries 
of philosophers. The Greeks (to take 
the most highly civilized of pre- 
Christian peoples) punished crimi- 
nals. They felt that unless criminals 
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were punished, civilization could not 
be constructed, or if constructed, 
it could not be maintained. But 
they would not have punished 
criminals if they truly believed that 
no man has control over his actions. 
The Greeks, therefore, philosophized 
one way but legislated another. 
Their legislation was wiser than 
their philosophy. 

But, after all, the Greeks are not 
the outstanding advocates of the 
doctrine of fate. The Mohammedans 
are more truly fatalists, and as you 
go further East, to India, or to 
China, the fatalistic philosophy gets 
stronger. But also civilization gets 
weaker. So Mr. Darrow is simply 
trying to resurrect a philosophy that 
has been tried and found inconsist- 
ent with human progress. 


OWEVER, we need not go back 
to the ancients, and we need 
not go so far afield as China to dis- 
cover that fatalism is false. We 
need only a little introspection, or, 
as we Catholics say, an examination 
of conscience. No argument is nec- 
essary. We know that we are to 
blame when we do wrong. If this 
consciousness be deceptive, then we 
may as well give up the attempt 
to know anything, 


either inside the The Con- 
mind or outside. In- sciousness 
deed we know the of Sin. 


outside only after it 

has come inside the mind. If, 
therefore, we cannot trust con- 
sciousness how can we trust any- 
thing? And how shall Mr. Darrow, 
or anyone else prove anything to 
us, if we cannot believe our own 
mind, to which his arguments final- 
ly must appeal? In the last analy- 
sis, all knowledge is consciousness, 
and consciousness tells us that we 
are responsible for our sins. As 
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for criminals,—since Mr. Darrow in- 
sists that there is no such thing as a 
criminal class, but that they are es- 
sentially like other men, then they 
too are to be held responsible for 
their wrong-doing. I speak of 
course of normal cases. No one de- 
nies that there are abnormal crimi- 
nals. If a murderer is truly insane, 
not even the most ardent believer 
in moral responsibility would think 
of punishing him, though I may 
add, that nowadays we are becoming 
suspicious that the plea of insanity 
is a trick played by conscienceless 
lawyers, who have no higher opin- 
ion of their professional honor than 
to defraud the law to save the skin 
of their murderer-clients. 

Mr. Darrow himself has been very 
successful with the insanity plea, in 
the criminal courts. But let us un- 
derstand that if his philosophical 
theory should prevail, no criminal 
lawyer would have to allege insanity 
to save his client. He would simply 
say to the jury (if there is to be a 
jury in the new dispensation), 
“Gentlemen,”—or rather, “Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the jury, this man 
is undeniably a murderer, or a rob- 
ber, or what you will, but remember 
he was ruled by fate that lays a 
man’s life out for him. He just 
couldn’t help himself. He is no 
more to blame for murdering, or 
robbing than you are for breathing.” 

When this new morality comes in, 
or to speak more precisely, when 
this old and obsolete morality is dug 
up out of the dead past, nobody will 
be punished for anything. We shall 

lay the blame for all 


Blaming crimes at the door of 
the Stars. fate. And we must 

understand that fate, 
which gets the blame for our 


crimes, must get the credit for our 
virtues. If a man yields to tempta- 
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tion and commits some ugly sin, or 
some dastardly crime and the the- 
ory is that he couldn’t help it, then 
if a man fights hard and overcomes 
temptation, keeps himself clean and 
decent, honest and just, he deserves 
no credit, for he also couldn’t help 
it. If a soldier turns tail and runs 
from the enemy he should get 
no blame. If a soldier acts the part 
of a hero, he should get no praise. 
When Mr. Darrow’s theory comes in, 
praise and blame will go out. Not 
only that, but virtue and vice, good 
and bad, right and wrong will be no 
more. If we all do what we cannot 
help doing, why talk of right or 
wrong, good or bad, virtue or vice? 

Mr. Darrow, I believe, prides him- 
self on his honesty,—honesty of 
thought and honesty of expression. 
He is indeed more frank in his 
recognition of the consequences of 
the denial of free will than are the 
college professors who teach the 
same philosophy. But, none the 
less, not even the honest Mr. Dar- 
row goes the full way in expound- 
ing to the people the full conse- 
quences of his disastrous theory. 
If man is driven by fate, if there be 
no free will, then there is no re- 
sponsibility. If no responsibility, 
then no morality. If no morality, 
then no civilization. Let us repeat, 
(it is important enough to war- 
rant repetition), if there is no free 
will, then nothing is either good or 
bad, right or wrong, moral or im- 
moral. These inevitable conclusions 
of Mr. Darrow’s philosophy were 
apparently not emphasized in his 
talk to the Rotarians. Indeed, they 
are not so much as mentioned in the 
newspaper accounts. 


Y the way, Mr. Darrow com- 
menced his address with a wit- 
ticism—one of those barbed witti- 
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cisms that the intelligentsia is al- 
ways flinging into the flesh of the 
“booboisie.” “I am going to do 
something I know to be contrary to 
Rotarian principles,” he said, “I am 
going to try to give you an idea.” 
The members of the club were 
courteous enough to laugh at the 
joke on themselves. And I dare say 
that courtesy also dictated that no 
one should controvert the idea given 
to them by the guest of the lunch- 
eon. Otherwise some one might 
have asked Mr. Darrow whether it 
is better to have no new ideas or to 
have false ideas; whether it is bet- 
ter to have ideas on which society 
can be constructed, or ideas that 
would ruin society; ideas that form 
a basis of ethics and morality, or 
ideas that are demoralizing. And 
then some one might have pointed 
out to Mr. Darrow that his idea (to 
quote it again verbatim) that “no 
man has anything to do with him- 
self; the universe is ruled by some 
law that lays a man’s life out for 
him; he just cannot help himself,” 
would demoralize mankind and de- 
stroy civilization. 


<n 
> 





E superstition still persists that 

all criminals are mentally de- 
fective. Dr. William J. Hickson of 
Chicago, who conducts a “crime 
clinic” in Chicago (of course it is the 
largest in the world), and who 
claims to have examined 40,000 
criminals in twelve years, says, 
“Criminals cannot be reformed. 
They are constitutionally defective. 
They are bred from 


Criminals—— the inferior classes 
and that have more chil- 
Criminals. dren than the su- 


perior classes.” Now, 
of course, we shall have to admit 
that Dr. Hickson has us at a dis- 
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advantage. Most of us have never 
come into contact with 40,000 crimi- 
nals, in a lifetime, not to say in 
twelve years. It must be wonderful 
to live in Chicago. 

However, though we may not have 
examined whole armies of criminals, 
we may still have a few stupid, 
amateurish questions in our mind, 
which Dr. Hickson seems not to 
have answered, at least in the pub- 
lic press. For example; has he in- 
vestigated the criminals who are not 
caught? Years ago it used to be 
said that in Chicago only three ar- 
rests were made for every ten 
crimes, and that of the three ar- 
rested, only one, on the average, was 
convicted. I have been told recently 
by one who has every means of 
knowing, that some such small per- 
centage of convictions prevails even 
here in New York, and doubtless in 
other large “centers of civilization.” 
Dr. Hickson, therefore, has prob- 
ably examined only one tenth of 
those who have committed crimes in 
his neighborhood. The most inter- 
esting thing in criminology would 
be to get at the other nine tenths. 
It is no wild guess to suppose that 
they cannot all be of the “inferior 
classes.” Some of them might be 
found in luxurious offices on La 
Salle St., or at home on the Lake 
Shore Drive, just as here in New 
York, it is possible that some law 
breakers do business on Wall St., 
and reside on Park Ave. If Dr. 
Hickson will only conduct an in- 
vestigation of the criminals who 
don’t get caught, it will have im- 
mense practical value. Meanwhile, 
it is unscientific, not to say unfair, 
to draw deductions from a clinic 
among the small fry that have not 
brains enough to keep out of the 
hands of the police, or if they have 
been apprehended by the police, 
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have not wit enough, or cash 
enough, to keep out of jail. As a 
preliminary to all scientific investi- 
gation, it might be well to agree on a 
definition of a criminal. Shall we 
say that a criminal is one who com- 
mits crime? Or one who commits 
crime and gets caught? 


PEAKING of crime and crimi- 
nals, in a recent excellent review, 
in the New York Post, of H. M. Tom- 
linson’s new book on The Foreshore 
of England attention is drawn to two 
paragraphs that concern the higher 
up criminals who are never bothered 
by minions of the law: 

“I remember once paying a call in 
Dowlais of the Taff Vale where the 
family in its one room, were taking 
a meal on a table which had next to 
it a box on which rested the dead 
body of a child waiting burial... . 
There seems little to be said for 
laws, natural or otherwise, which 
cheat children of life. It seems hard 
to justify the health of the State 
when its statistics require the faces 
of children to be pinched and 
hungry as they help to keep the red 
ensign aloft. (The red ensign is the 
flag of the British merchant ma- 
rine.) 

“From Newcastle to Tynemouth 
along the river, while passing the 
slum yards, refuse dumps and 
chemical works, a traveler may 
question whether our labors in the 
past have contributed anything to 
the world that was worth doing. 
The doubt comes to him that an 
ideal which compelled the conver- 
sion of the earth into the semblance 
of a rubbish heap, where humanity 
subsists in hovels clustered round 
over-lording machinery, may have 
somewhere in it a diabolical cheat 
that leads to the destruction of a 
better treasure than it creates.” 
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Obviously this is the kind of en- 
vironment from which the crimi- 
nologists expect crime. But (though 
this would doubtless take us far 
beyond and behind investigations 
like that of Dr. Hickson) some of us 
would give a great deal to know who 
is responsible for the existence of 
these horrible slums. One thing is 
fairly certain; those who live in 
them are not to blame for them. 
When you discover those who in 
greed and injustice create slums 
that breed criminals, you will have 
the master criminals. And you will 
not find them imbeciles, or even 
mentally deficient. Neither will you 
find that they are “bred from the 
inferior classes that have more chil- 
dren than the superior classes.” 
Meanwhile, we would appreciate a 
little less “bunk” from professional 
criminologists. 


in 
> 





AM constantly stumbling upon ad- 
denda to the editorial on Gover- 
nor Smith’s chances for the presi- 
dency, published in these columns 
last June. Some readers may re- 
member this sentence: “But mark 
my word, if ‘Al’ Smith runs for 
president, he will be opposed not 
with his record in New York State 
but with the record of Cesare Borgia 
in Italy, not on the ground of what 
has happened in this State since 
Smith took the reins of government 
in 1919, but on what happened in 
Spain, or Italy, or England, or 
France, two hundred, or three hun- 
dred, or a thousand years ago. We 
shall hear about the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, as if Governor 
Smith had murdered Huguenots with 
his own hands; we shall hear of the 
Spanish Inquisition as if Governor 
Smith were Torquemada reincar- 
nate.” Again, in December, 1927, 
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I referred to the fulfillment of that 
prophecy in the establishment on 
Broadway, New York, of an exhi- 
bition of paintings of the Spanish 
Inquisition with the disingenuous 
advertisement, “No! These paint- 
ings are not a part of a political plot 
against Governor Smith.” Now, in 
the New York World of the third of 
January there appeared a letter, 
signed “Masonic Philosopher,” 
which comes as a kind of corollary 
to my remarks. The writer says: 

“I ama Mason. I joined the great 
order thirty years ago. I am loyal 
to its precepts and constitution. I 
was born and raised a Protestant. 
By the road of life I have picked 
up and stored away bits of philoso- 
phy. 

“Yesterday on Broadway my eye 
was caught by something in a win- 
dow. It was a colored photograph 
of an oil painting depicting a ter- 
rible scene from the Spanish In- 
quisition. This was an advertise- 
ment of a collection of nineteen 
paintings illustrating the fearful 
persecutions of that period. The 
entire collection was on exhibition 
in the shop beyond the window. 

“I paid the admission fee and 
went into the shop. I walked slowly 
around the room looking at pic- 
tures of men and women marching 
to the stake and tortured in the 
fires. The whole thing was dread- 
ful. It was dreadful because the 
pictures told so much that was true. 
Let us not blink authentic reveal- 
ments of history. 

“But this is what I am now driv- 
ing at: I wanted another and fur- 
ther row of paintings hung in that 
room, parallel to the row represent- 
ing the Catholic cruelties in Spain. 
In this other and further row I 
wanted a picture of John Calvin, 
the protagonist of Presbyterianism, 
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condemning Servetus, the Unitarian, 
to death by fire, and a companion 


picture of the flames licking 
that martyr’s face, there in the 
public square at Geneva. I want- 


ed a collection of pictures show- 
ing Anglicans burning Catholics 
and Anabaptists at Smithfield 
in England. I wanted a picture 
showing the Calvinistic Knox in 
Scotland preaching Queen Mary to 
the scaffold. I wanted a group of 
pictures representing Scotch Presby- 
terians and Massachusetts Puritans 
torturing squirming and screaming 
witches. I even wished for a pic- 
ture of John Scopes paying his fine 
and losing his job at Dayton in 
Tennessee. 

“We hate half-truths. Let the 
whole record appear. Let another 
and a further line of 


pictures parallel the All the 
line already hanging _Inquisitions 
in that exhibition on or None. 


Broadway. Let the 
people see both. Much of truth lies 
in both. 

“It is a pity to have men’s minds 
drawn back to the consuming pas- 
sions and prejudices of an age dead 
beyond recall. In this advanced 
stage of the world the true Cath- 
olic and the true Protestant deep 
down in their hearts are murmur- 
ing to one another: ‘Forgive me for 
what I was and accept me for what 
I am.’ 

“Nobody imagines that it would 
be possible now, at Geneva, or at 
Smithfield, or at Edinburgh, or at 
Salem, or at any other spot on the 
globe, to induce the most devout 
Calvinist or Anglican or Puritan 
even to warm the back of a Catho- 
lic’s hand or the tip of an Anabap- 
tist’s finger or the end of a Voodoo’s 
toe with a lighted cigaret. Not in 
these days and time. By like token 




















it is unthinkable that the modern 
Catholic would so much as strike 
a match on the seat of his pants to 
singe even one small, wild hair on 
the back of a modern Protestant’s 
neck. 

“So why call up old, dead stuff 
from a dim age? But if we must 
call up this stuff, let us call it all up. 
Then let us look at it all through 
tears of toleration and understand- 
ing.” 


HAVE given the entire letter not 
only because it is vividly and 
picturesquely phrased but because 
it contains a good deal of practical 
wisdom. Of course neither this gen- 
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tleman, nor any other, really wishes 
to see all those horrific exhibitions 
side by side. He really desires to see 
none of them. But since one particu- 
lar inquisition was chosen for exhi- 
bition, and the others ignored, the 
tantalizing query recurs to the mind, 
—why? The answer, I think, is 
indicated plainly enough in the im- 
pending candidacy of a Catholic for 
the presidential office. Meanwhile 
the anti-Smith politicians “sit 
tight” and make no protest against 
this obscene and despicable bit of 
propaganda. Perhaps they have a 
reason for silence. It may be that 
their money is backing the exhibi- 
tion. 














Recent Events. 


A LETTER ON THE MEXICAN 
SITUATION. 


At Christmas time the National 
Council of Catholic Women wrote a 
letter to President Coolidge on the 
Mexican situation which appeared 
also in the public press and from 
which the following paragraphs are 
taken: 


“At this time of the year, when 
the whole world celebrates the birth 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, whose coming was heralded 
by the message, ‘Peace on earth to 
men of good will,’ the National 
Council of Catholic Women wishes 
respectfully to present to you their 
protest against the un-Christian and 
the uncivilized persecution carried 
on in Mexico by the Calles govern- 
ment: a persecution which has 
killed peace in Mexico and is injur- 
ing it in our own country. We 
earnestly request that our own Gov- 
ernment take effective steps to show 
before the world its disapproval of 
such tyranny. We, and we believe, 
all right-minded American citizens, 
are bewildered by the most unusual 
evidence of good will manifested by 
our Government toward the Calles 
régime in Mexico. The intimate re- 
lations established by our Ambassa- 
dor with President Calles: the visit 
of the idol of the American people, 
Colonel Lindbergh, are widely in- 
terpreted as condoning, if not ap- 
proving, the method by which the 
Calles government seeks to destroy 
liberty and religion, liberty of the 


press, and liberty of education. For 
reasons unaccountable to us, the 
press of America is strangely silent 
concerning the incidents of outrages 
and mutilations which are ab- 
horrent to all decent people.” 


Then follow three or four in- 
stances of these outrages. The let- 
ter concludes with an answer to the 
contention that our Government 
cannot interfere in the affairs of the 
Mexican Government: 


“But now our Government is ap- 
parently doing all it can to show its 
good will and the good will of our 
country to President Calles. It is 
constantly adding to the political 
strength of Calles in Mexico. It is 
strengthening him and his followers 
on the eve of a political election. 

“Such friendly and supporting 
overtures give evidence of definite 
interference of our own Government 
in the internal affairs of Mexico. 
Why should not the good offices of 
our Government be used in the in- 
terest of liberty and of peace, rather 
than in support of a government 
that brutally opposes both? 

“We respectfully request some 
statement that will reassure our 
people that our own country stands 
true in its international relations to 
these principles of human rights 
and human liberty which we know 
to be our own salvation and which 
we have always claimed to cham- 
pion before the world. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Mary G. Hawks, President.” 
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A very similar protest was voiced 
by José Vasconcelos, Mexican Minis- 
ter of Education under Obregon and 
now a lecturer at the University of 
Chicago. In an address given in the 
International House at Columbia 
University, Sefor Vasconcelos, who 
was introduced “as the only civilian 
who could be elected President of 
Mexico by popular vote,” said in 
part: 


“We have witnessed with sympa- 
thy—in this all Mexicans will agree 
—the courteous, tactful manner in 
which the new American Ambassa- 
dor has approached his task. 
Also, we have all joined in the 
warm welcome accorded to the 
glorious hero that represents the 
best of America and the best of hu- 
manity anywhere. (May God save 
him from accident through the mis- 
use, by others, of his nerve and his 
fame!) We have witnessed this and 
other surprising events, but we have 
not been able to give free vent to our 
joy, because, at least in the case of 
Mexico, his visit has seemed the 
most inopportune. 

“To bestow such an honor and 
distinction upon a Government,” 
continued Sefior Vasconcelos, “im- 
mediately after it had astounded the 
world with the unspeakable butch- 
eries that have made our elections a 
ghastly farce; in the precise moment 
when the principle of non-re-election 
of the President of the republic, a 
principle so deeply cherished by the 
Mexican people, had been crushed 
through assassination. In such a 
moment as this, a moment of an- 
guish, we behold the spectacle of a 
democracy and a teacher of de- 
mocracy, lavishing distinctions upon 
the heads of those that have just 
murdered our democracy and our 
public liberties.” 
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AN ENCYCLICAL OF Pope Pius XI. 


As these notes go to press no 
more complete version of a recent 
Encyclical on Church Unity is avail- 
able in English than appeared in the 
New York Times and the Herald 
Tribune under the names of special 
correspondents on January 11th. It 
is said to comprise three columns 
of small type in the Osservatore 
Romano. The summary and quota- 
tions given indicate clearly enough 
the purport of the document. The 
Supreme Pontiff lays down the ob- 
vious Catholic principle that there 
can be no reunion of churches on a 
basis of compromise of divinely re- 
vealed truth: 

He holds it impossible to conceive 
of a Christian society wherein every 
one is free to hold his own opinions. 
Dissensions in the body of the 
Church lead to indifference or disre- 
gard of religion, which in turn leads 
to modernism, which considers dog- 
matic truth not absolute, but rela- 
tive and variable, in accordance 
with changes in time and circum- 
stance. 

Nor can the Church make distinc- 
tions between one dogma and an- 
other, as if it were admissible that 
one dogma must perforce be accept- 
ed while another be left to the dis- 
cretion of the faithful. Dogmas 
must be accepted in full and all for 
the same reason, namely, on the 
authority of God, who has revealed 
them to humanity. 

God, who created man, revealed 
to him the way by which He wishes 
to be honored and served, the En- 
cyclical states. For this purpose 
was created His church on earth. It 
is man’s duty to believe God’s reve- 
lations and to obey His precepts. 

Man must, therefore, adhere to a 
church; but must adhere not to a 
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church founded by misguided sin- 
ners, but to the Church founded by 
Christ Himself, which, “by the 
promise of His divine assistance, has 
remained one and _ unalterable 
throughout the centuries to the 
present day, namely, the Catholic 
Apostolic Roman Church.” 

“God imposed certain precepts on 
man from the creation to the com- 
ing of Christ, who Himself wishes 
to teach man the duties which bind 
him to God. It follows that no true 
religion exists outside the one 
founded on the word of God, who 
revealed His wishes first in the Old 
Testament and then in the New 
Testament through the words of 
Christ. 

“All men, therefore, understand 
the duty of believing absolutely 
God’s revelations and obeying His 
commands. For this purpose, Christ 
founded the Church on earth. All 
those who profess themselves Chris- 
tians cannot but believe that one 
Church, and one Church alone, was 
founded by Christ. When we in- 
quire further, however, which this 
Church is, according to the will of 
its Founder, then not all are in 
agreement.” 

Some believe, continues the Pope, 
that Christ meant His Church to 
consist of a kind of league composed 
of many Christian. communities, 
each adhering to different doctrines. 
Christ, instead, founded His Church 
as a perfect society under the lead- 
ership of one single head. For this 
reason He likened it in His parables 
to a kingdom, house, fold or flock. 

Christ promised continual assist- 
ance to His Church with the words, 
“Behold I am with you all days, even 
to the end of the world.” Necessa- 
rily, therefore, Christ’s Church must 
exist for all time, but must, more- 
over, exist exactly as it was in Apos- 
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tolic times, lest we are ready to ad- 
mit “either that Jesus Christ failed 
of His purpose, or erred when He 
affirmed that the gates of hell shall 
never prevail against His Church.” 

Some believe, continues the Pon- 
tiff, that Christ’s words, “one fold, 
one shepherd,” expressed a desire or 
prayer which is not yet friiilled. 
They maintain that uniiy of the 
Church has never existed and is a 
pure ideal, alihough it can be 
reached in the future by the good- 
will of all the faithful. They hold, 
moreover, that the Church must 
necessarily be divided into several 
communities, which, although hav- 
ing some points of contact, also dif- 
fer on many others. 

They affirm that each of these 
churches has the same rights, and 
therefore propose certain common 
tenets of faith to be acceptable to 
all Christians, the Pope remarks. 

“Among them, some—few in all 
truth—concede to the Roman Pon- 
tiff a certain priority,” the Encycli- 
cal reads here, “but they claim it is 
derived, not from divine right, but 
from the opinion of the majority of 
the faithful. They declare them- 
selves ready to negotiate with the 
Roman Church, but with equal 
rights, on a basis of equality. There 
appears to be no doubt that if they 
could so negotiate they would do 
so with the intention of arriving at 
a convention permitting them to 
continue to hold the opinions which 
now exclude them from Christ’s 
single fold. 

“Under these constitutions, it is 
evident that the Apostolic See can- 
not participate in any way in these 
pan-Christian meetings, nor adhere 
to nor help such attempts. So doing 
would be cloaking with authority a 
false Christian religion differing 
widely from Christ’s single Church. 
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“How could she tolerate an iniqui- 
tous attempt to drag the truth—di- 
vinely revealed truth—into a com- 
promise? For it is a matter of her 
defending divinely revealed truth.” 

Continuing his argument, the 
Pope recalls that Christ’s disciples, 
before being sent to teach the whole 
world for all time, were taught every 
truth by the Holy Ghost. How then 
can we admit contrasting opinions, 
he asks. 

“If we admit this possibility, we 
must also say that the descent of 
the Holy Ghost on the apostles, that 
the permanence of the Holy Ghost in 
the Church, and even the teaching 
of Jesus Christ, lost all influence in 
the world many centuries ago. To 
affirm this is blasphemy.” 

The Pontiff ends with an impas- 
sioned plea for the return of all dis- 
sident churches into the fold. 

“It is easily understandable why 
the Apostolic See has always refused 
to let its followers participate in the 
meetings of non-Catholics,” he says, 
“because it is impossible to hasten 
the unity of all Christians except by 
obtaining the return of the dissi- 
dents to the single Church of Christ 
from which they one day unhappily 
broke away. 

“May they return to the only true 
Church of Christ, which is manifest 
to everybody and by the will of its 
Founder must always remain just 
as He constituted it for the salvation 
of all. 

“May they return to the common 
Father. He, forgetting the hard 
words they have hurled against the 
Apostolic See, will receive them with 
a heart of affection. If they desire, 
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as they affirm, to join us, why do 
not they hasten to return to the 
Church which is the mother and the 
teacher of all followers of Christ? 
“If they return, it must be not 
with the idea or hope that the 
Church of the Living God, the pillar 
and support of truth, will scrap its 
integrity and faith or tolerate their 
errors, but in order to submit to the 
Church’s government and authority. 
“Would God it should be my hap- 
py lot to be able to embrace with a 
paternal heart the sons for whom 
we mourn now that they are sepa- 
rated. And would that our Divine 
Saviour, listening to our ardent 
prayers, should design to recall all 
sinners to the unity of the Church.” 


in 
o 





VATICAN’S ACCORD WITH CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA. 


In these notes for December (page 
411) mention was made of the pro- 
posed Concordat with Jugo-Slavia. 
Now the report comes through the 
Universe correspondent that the 
Holy See’s difficulties with Czecho- 
Slovakia have been amicably set- 
tled and a “modus vivendi” estab- 
lished by an exchange of notes be- 
tween the Cardinal Secretary of 
State and the Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary from Prague. The negotiations 
of the past few months were helped 
considerably by the visit to the cap- 
ital of Czecho-Slovakia of Msgr. Cir- 
iaci, Under-Secretary for Extraor- 
dinary Ecclesiastical Affairs. It is 
also reported that a special mission 
has arrived in Rome to discuss a 
Concordat with Albania. 








Our Contributors. 


Joun Launes, S.J., (“Christianity 
in Japan,” I.), anew contributor, was 
born in Germany and joined the So- 
ciety of Jesus in Holland in 1913. 
He was ordained in 1923, volun- 
teered for the Japanese Mission of 
the German Jesuits, and was sent to 
this country to perfect his knowl- 
edge of English. Father Laures ob- 
tained his M.A. at Woodstock Col- 
lege and is now at Columbia 
University preparing himself to 
teach Political Economy in_ the 
Jesuit University in Tokio. He 
writes historical and religious arti- 
cles for various German reviews. 


ANNE Dennis (“The Dawning of 
the Day’), a resident of Baltimore, 
was born in Boston and educated in 
public and private schools. She is 
working for her B.A. degree at 
the College of Notre Dame of Mary- 
land, and writes for divers maga- 
zines. 


Acnes Henperson (“St. Marga- 
ret’s Gospel Book”) is a new contrib- 
utor, living in Rothesay, Scotland, 
whose work appears in the Catholic 
journals of Great Britain, and who 
is the author of the C. T. S. Pam- 
phlet Universal Brotherhood. Mrs. 
Henderson writes in the interests of 
unbiased history, and peace among 
nations. 


WituiaM A, Drake (“Twilight”), 
formerly editor of the “Books 
Abroad” Department of the Sunday 
edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune, has been for years a con- 
tributor of prose and poetry to our 


pages. 


Pierre Crasités (“The Spiritual 
Empire of France”) is a native of 
New Orleans, and was educated at 
the College of the Immaculate Con- 
ception and Tulane University, New 
Orleans, and the University of Paris. 
Admitted to the Bar in 1899, he 
practiced law in his native city until 
1911, when he was appointed to 
represent the United States on the 
Cairo Mixed Tribunal, a post he still 
holds. Although this is his first ap- 
pearance in our pages, he is a con- 
tributor to various periodicals here 
and abroad. 


STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. (“Imag- 
ery in Literature,” II.), brings to a 
close in this issue his illuminating 
study of a subject with which his 
pen is often busy. 


WitutiaM THomas WatsH (“The 
Mater Dolorosa of Tiarini’’), Head 
of the English Department of the 
Roxbury School, Cheshire, Conn., 
gives us another of his distinctive 
poems in his present contribution. 


RutH Wacker (“Lourdes”), an- 
other new contributor, lives in Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. Her article is the 
result of a visit to Lourdes, where 
she fell a victim to the rare beauty 
of Catholic faith and practice. 


THEODORE MAYNARD (“The 
River”), whose last contribution 
was his unusually interesting auto- 
biography, appears again as the 
gifted poet in this issue. 


J. A. M. Ricuey (“The New Dar- 
winism”), formerly an Episcopalian 
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minister, was received into the 
Church with his five children in 
1910, and has since devoted himself 
to the cause of Catholic literature. 
For the past ten years he has been 
managing editor of the Graymoor 
publications, and is the author of 
both the music and words of the 
Church Unity Octave hymn, which 
has had wide distribution. Mr. 
Richey’s last article in THE CaTHu- 
otic Worip, January, 1922, “The 
Human Race—Its Unity of Origin,” 
was given a Spanish translation in 
Inter-America. 


Nora Ni CuHatHain (“At Lough 
Patrick”), born in County Derry, 
Ireland, and at present living in 
Dublin, is no stranger to our read- 
ers. She was for some time on the 
staff of a Dublin paper, and has 
contributed to most of the leading 
journals of her native land. 


ELLA Francis GILBert (“Imper- 
fection”) is a frequent contributor 
of verse to both Catholic and secular 
periodicals. Her poem “Autumn 
Reverie” was printed in our Sep- 
tember number. 


ANNE (Mrs. B. E.) Sutton (“In- 
dian Legends”), another new name 
in our columns, though born in New 
York, was educated abroad, and re- 
ceived her Teacher’s Diploma in 
Karlsruhe and Heidelberg. Mrs. Sut- 
ton has taught Romance languages 
for several years, and is the mother 
of four “lovely, lively children.” 


CuHarLes J. Quirk, SJ. (“The 
Crescent Morning Moon’), whose 
charming quatrains appear in all 
the better-class Catholic magazines 
here and in England, has in prepa- 
ration a second book of verse. 


Sir Bertram C. A. WinDLE, LL.D., 
Pu.D. (“Horry”), one of our most 
distinguished contributors, gives us 
in this issue a companion sketch to 
“Bozzy,” the widely acclaimed arti- 
cle which he wrote for our July 
number. Dr. Windle has recently 
published two more books, Religions 
Past and Present and The Evolu- 
tionary Problem As It Is To-day. 


Max JorpAN, PH.D. (“The Re- 
vival of Catholic Philosophy in Ger- 
many’) holds his degree from the 
University of Jena, and is the edi- 
torial correspondent of a Berlin 
newspaper, with permanent resi- 
dence in Washington, D.C. This 
is his first contribution to THe 
CATHOLIC Wor Lp. 


REGINA ZIMMERMAN (“A Day in 
Italy”), a Southerner by birth, is a 
graduate of the University of Chica- 
go. She is the Chairman of the De- 
partment of History, Austin High 
School, Chicago, the author of Out- 
lines of History already published 
and of Essentials of English His- 
tory in preparation, and a con- 
tributor to many Western maga- 
zines. 


ROSAMOND LIVINGSTONE Mc- 
NauGut (“Be Soft, My Thoughts”) 
is a new poet added to our list, 
though her work has appeared in 
other Catholic and many secular 
publications. She lives in Normal, 
Illinois, and was for years compiler 
of readings for the Penn Publish- 
ing Co., Philadelphia. 


Sister MiriaM (“Richard Le Gal- 
lienne Looks at Woman”), of the 
Sisters of Mercy, best known as a 
poet, gives us an interesting literary 
study in this number, 
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The Cambridge Ancient History: Vol. 
V., Athens 478-401 B. c.; Vol. VL, 
Macedon 401-301 B. c. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $7.00 and $9.50 
respectively. 

These two volumes exceed in in- 
terest any of their vastly interesting 
predecessors, as they probably will 
also exceed those which are to fol- 
low, with the possible exception of 
Rome, for they cover two of the 
most fascinating episodes in the 
world’s history, episodes about 
which every educated person should 
be well informed. 

The Persian Empire at its zenith 
under Darius Hystapis covered an 
immense area extending from east 
of Susa and Ecbatana into Egypt. 
It ruled all Asia Minor, Palestine, 
Syria and, holding Thrace, held 
therefore the keys of the Hellespont 
and the Bosporus. Whether there 
had been the Ionic revolt or not, it 
was inevitable that such an Empire 
should make a further bid for Euro- 
pean domination. That bid was 
made first by Darius in 490 B. c. and 
was brought to naught at Marathon; 
and later in 479 B. c. by his son 
Xerxes, whose failures at Salamis, 
Platza and Mycale put an end for- 
ever to the hope of Persian rule in 


Europe. The contact between Greek 
and Oriental—apart from this his- 
toric significance—had two great 
results, one of which is out of this 
picture. The other was the creation, 
in the face of their common danger, 
of some sort of national feeling 
among the city-states of Greece, 
and, above all, the rise to self-con- 
sciousness and greatness of Athens 
which had borne the brunt of the 
conflict with the Persians. The 
story of that glorious epoch fills this 
volume whose brief title, Athens, is 
significant of the great part played 
by that city in the history of the 
world. 

In a short notice, one can only 
indicate what is to be found in the 
book,—there is the general history 
of the founding of Magna Grecia in 
Sicily and the fall of the Athenian 
Empire. But of even greater inter- 
est is the account of the wonderful 
intellectual outburst in Athens, a 
city which, with a free population 
never numbering more than some 
90,000, during the Periclean period 
with which this volume is con- 
cerned, produced at least fourteen 
men of the very first grade of genius. 
To begin with, in philosophy we 
have the gradual decline of the 
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great Ionian school and the appear- 
ance of the Sophists followed by 
Socrates and Plato. Aristotle came 
later, but he was the pupil of Plato 
so that we may say that here we 
have the foundation of the Scholas- 
tic, not to mention other, philoso- 
phies. History begins too with 
Herodotus—its father—and Thucyd- 
ides, and dramatic art with s- 
chylus, Sophocles, Euripides and 
Aristophanes. Lastly it was a period 
of great sculpture and architecture 
when Athens became the city of the 
violet crown under Polycletus and 
Phidias; when the Parthenon and 
other wonders rose, the ruins of 
which to-day amaze the visitor. 

This mere catalogue shows how 
great an epoch this was in the 
world’s history. With the sole ex- 
ception of the age which saw the 
coming to this earth of the Savior 
of mankind and the growth of the 
Church which He founded, it may 
safely be said that no other exceeds 
this in importance. 

It is hard to say that the second 
volume, Macedon, falls behind its 
predecessor; let us not make com- 
parisons but note that it commences 
with the effort of Cyrus and the 
March of the Ten Thousand, over 
which countless schoolboys have 
struggled in the pages of Xenophon. 
Then we come to the time when the 
great city-states of Greece, Sparta, 
Athens, Thebes, each and all unable 
to attain a hegemony or force a 
unity in their little country, fell be- 
fore Alexander who was to reverse 
the effort of Darius and Xerxes. 

They had tried to enslave the 
Greek city-states. What Alexander 
did was to capture the vast Persian 
Empire and, more than that,—one 
of the capital incidents in the history 
of the world,—to impose Hellenic 
civilization on the world as then 
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known. These things, with Alex- 
ander himself as the central char- 
acter, are the main theme of this 
volume. There are also chapters on 
the Inauguration of Judaism and on 
Sicily and Dionysius II. Further 
we have a series, which will interest 
others than professed historians, 
on the Philosophical Schools of 
Athens—Socrates, Plato, Aristotle 
(of great interest)—on Greek Po- 
litical Thought in the fourth centu- 
ry, and on Greek Art and Architec- 
ture. 

Those who cannot afford the full 
set of The Cambridge History, or feel 
less interest in its other portions 
are strongly urged to purchase these 
two volumes at least, for they will 
extract from them great pleasure 
and much knowledge. 

B. C. A. W. 


Shakespeare: Actor-Poet. By Clara 
Longworth de Chambrun. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $3.00. 
If only the evidence adduced by 

Clara Longworth de Chambrun in 

this “Life” of Shakespeare were 

equal to the burden put upon it, the 

Shakespearean critics might rest 

easy henceforth. She solves all the 

riddles there ever were in the life 
and career of the poet and does it 
with ridiculous ease, to her own 
satisfaction at least. The Catholicity 
of Shakespeare is flatly taken for 

granted; he is even endowed with a 

Jesuit uncle on evidence that falls 

somewhat short of conviction. His 

marriage was not overshadowed 
with shame, either, to believe the 
present biographer; there is an easy 
and ready explanation of the dis- 
tressing fact concerning his first 
child’s birthday; and so on. There 
is nothing about his life that pre- 
sents any difficulties to the ingenu- 
ity of the author. Even the famous 
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mystery of the Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets is solved out of hand. There 
is no manner of doubt about the 
identity of that mysterious lady who 
was the object of the poet’s illicit 
passion for a time and then passed 
into the affections of his friend and 
patron, Southampton. 

One wonders why there should 
ever have been any question about 
these things; the solution is always 
so obvious! It is all so easy, you 
see, granted her presumptions! She 
begins with the principle that the 
poet wrote down the intimate de- 
tails of his life and his loves in his 
work, especially in the Sonnets, 
which, incidentally, the author re- 
arranges to suit herself. There is 
always a certain plausibility about 
her arguments, her interpretation of 
plays and sonnets to agree with her 
theories, but the reader is seldom 
without an uneasy feeling that she 
is stretching the probabilities un- 
duly. The process results in a book 
that is provocative enough to be 
thoroughly interesting, even if it is 
“a biography in the modern man- 
ner.” F. J. M. 


The Social Catholic Movement in 
Great Britain. By Georgiana Put- 
nam McEntee. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

The application of Catholic prin- 
ciples to social and economic prob- 
lems is, perhaps, the most signifi- 
cant feature of the life of the Church 
in her contact with the modern 
world. Since the loss of the sub- 
stantial religious unity of the civ- 
ilized world in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it has become more apparent 
in each generation that the re- 
turn to that unity, if it is ever 
to be vouchsafed to us, will prob- 
ably be achieved by what one may 
call the indirect action of Catholi- 
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cism. Any book, therefore, dealing 
in a sound and analytical way with 
such movements is of value. The 
present work is particularly worthy 
of praise for its thoroughness in a 
field that is still imperfectly ex- 
plored and documented and that is 
very lacking in bibliographies and 
other apparatus of research. It is 
worth noting, also, that the writer 
shows a commendably independent 
and critical spirit; her writing is re- 
freshingly free from the parochial 
self-complacency and the bestowal 
of fulsome praise too often met with 
in books treating of Catholic activi- 
ties. 

From a volume that maintains a 
uniformly high standard of re- 
search and presentation it is hard 
to single out sections for particular 
mention. Possibly the story of Car- 
dinal Manning, the “Cardinal Dem- 
ocrat,” is one of the best things in 
the book: evidently the authoress is 
profoundly in sympathy with her 
subject and writes with a restrained 
enthusiasm worthy of her hero. All 
who admire the great Archbishop 
will be grateful for the clear and 
convincing way in which his con- 
nection with the Dock Strike is 
brought out, for certain mean-spir- 
ited critics, either deliberately dis- 
honest or merely ignorant, have in 
recent years tried to belittle the val- 
ue of his efforts during that crisis. 

It seems possible that the author 
does not realize the deadly seri- 
ousness that underlies Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton’s playfulness. The Dis- 
tributism which he and his associ- 
ates preach is no idle dream of the 
resuscitation of a picturesque me- 
dievalism: it is the strenuous, one 
may almost say the desperate, at- 
tempt of a handful of calm think- 
ers to point out to their fellow coun- 
trymen the way to national salvation 
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between the Scylla and Charybdis 
of two forms of economic slavery— 
socialism and the tyranny of Big 
Business. This may sound fantas- 
tic in America, but in Great Britain, 
where the industrial machine seems 
to be breaking down beyond hope 
of recovery and is merely kept go- 
ing by temporary palliatives, the 
time may not be far distant when 
Distributism will appear as the only 
hope of avoiding unparalleled dis- 
aster. The Distributists’ only fear 
is that men will wake up to this 
fact too late. G. D. M. 


The Life of William the Conqueror. 
By Sarah Henry Benton. New 
York: Lincoln McVeagh: The 
Dial Press. $3.50. 

In or about the year 910 a. D. a 
marauding band of Vikings, under 
a leader named Rollo, made their 
way down the Seine to the neighbor- 
hood of the city Lutetia Parisiorum, 
once the head of a Gallic tribe, the 
Parisii, who had a settlement also 
in northern England. It was a time 
when the prayer and response—a 
furore Normannorum; Libera nos 
Domine found a regular place in the 
Great Litanies, and the king of that 
city was only too glad to buy off 
Rollo at the price of what now is 
Normandy, with its capital Rouen, 
which the latter had seized on his 
voyage. Few of us recognize it, but 
that was the beginning of the long 
and glorious history of English- 
speaking folk on both sides of the 
Atlantic. For Robert, Rollo’s fifth 
successor as Duke of Normandy, 
looking out of his window in the 
Castle of Falaise which he had vis- 
ited for the purpose of quelling 
poachers, a breed loved neither by 
him nor by his son, beheld the 
lovely Arlette, daughter of the local 
tanner; loved her; and, after the 
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manner of the Seigneurs of the time, 
begot William, first known as the 
Bastard, afterwards as the Con- 
queror. And, in due time, William 
eliminated the petty and, for the 
most part, contemptible Saxon 
princelets who never would or could 
have made a kingdom out of Eng- 
land; with a firm hand achieved that 
task and thus laid the foundation of 
a greater edifice than he was aware 
of. 
The story of this great man is 
told pleasantly and not too critically 
in this book. To the latter trait we 
owe a good many legends which 
strict historians might omit, but 
which one loves to read. There is 
no index, which is a serious blot, 
and there are quite a number of 
minor mistakes which should be 
corrected in a second edition. From 
that might be omitted the two “his- 
torical” portraits which are quite 
unworthy of a place with the other 
excellent illustrations. The first 
was drawn at a time when historical 
portraits were turned out as like- 
nesses imagined by the artists, like 
the portraits of the Scottish kings in 
Holyrood Palace. Benjamin West, 
Historical Painter to His Majesty the 
King, was hardly a third-rate artist 
and a much worse historian, and 
his Wardour Street absurdities are 
not worth reproduction. 
B. C. A. W. 


Carmel, Its History, Spirit and Saints. 
Compiled from approved sources 
by the Discalced Carmelites of 
Boston and Santa Clara. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $3.00. 
Interesting and instructive as is 

the history of Carmel and of Car- 

mel’s many illustrious sons and 
daughters, treated in the first and 
third sections of this book respec- 
tively, the most important section 
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of the volume is the second dealing 
with the spirit of Carmel. The in- 
most soul of the life of Carmel is 
union with God, a union which is 
no mere selfish attempt to satisfy 
that craving for God which is im- 
bedded in the very fiber of human 
nature, but a fruitful union which 
is “consumed with the zeal of 
Apostles for the salvation of souls” 
(p. 186). Unknown to the vast 
majority, unheeded by many who 
have but a cursory knowledge of it, 
there is constantly going on in our 
midst a service which, from one 
point of view, is assuredly not that 
“social service” so popular at the 
present time—and which is fre- 
quently understood (or misunder- 
stood) to mean nothing more than 
providing the “deserving poor” 
with better food, better clothing, 
better homes, and more, if not bet- 
ter, education—but a service which 
is the most essential work in the 
world now, as it has been in the 
past, and will continue to be while 
the world endures. History is 
merely the external manifestation of 
that inner power upon which all 
action depends. It is not the ex- 
ternal history of Carmel, but the 
spirit of Carmel, which is the Catho- 
lic Church’s supreme and ultimate 
defiance to the spirit of paganism 
and materialism so rife in the 
world to-day. 

This special service rendered to 
God and man is no novelty. From 
the time of the prophet Elias, 
claimed by Carmel as the founder 
of the Order (p. 5) and indeed as 
the founder of monasticism (pp. 7, 
8), the twofold work of prayer and 
penance has been going on. “The 
history of Carmel demonstrates its 
utility better than words could do” 
(p. 175). The long roster of Car- 
melite saints is striking and con- 
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clusive evidence of the worth of the 
Order not only as a means to per- 
sonal sanctity but also as a power- 
ful agent for good in the world. 
Nowhere more than here in our 
own country, amid the ceaseless 
rush of modern life, do we need 
prayer, and above all the spirit of 
prayer, for “action, not to be exclu- 
sive and all-absorbing, must be 
counterbalanced by reflection and 
contemplation, and it is from the 
contemplative orders that we must 
learn this” (p. 127). Hence the real 
value of such a book as the present 
becomes quite evident. It is to be 
hoped that it will lead us to an 
everdeepening appreciation — that 
“more things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of,” and 
that the “service” of Carmel is the 
most vital “social service” at work 
in the world to-day. K. E. M. 


Sister Mary John Berchmans, I.H.M. 
By Sister Mary Edwin. San Fran- 
cisco: The Gilmartin Co. 

Sister Mary John Berchmans was 
a most lovable character, “faithful 
in little things” like the Little Flow- 
er of Jesus, and as zealous for the 
perfect life in union with Our Lord, 
if all who came in contact with her 
are to be trusted. Her life has been 
written as a labor of love by one 
who was her sister both in blood 
and in religion. 

For more than fifteen years Sister 
Berchmans labored in the convent 
school at St. Joseph’s in San Fran- 
cisco, and her influence for good 
there was enormous. Every child 
who came under her tutelage was 
not only well educated, but directed 
carefully in the paths of divine love. 
Many a sincere tribute to her by 
sister, priest, or layman is recorded 
in these simple pages. She had a 
natural spiritual bent, and was 
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drawn easily to prayer and con- 
templation. Her diary and her 
notes taken chiefly during her re- 
treats, reveal a soul filled with de- 
votion to Our Lord, the Holy Spirit, 
and the Blessed Virgin, and her suf- 
ferings patiently endured for five 
years brought her into intimate 
union with the Passion of Christ. 

Her love of Christ may be gath- 
ered from her own words: “On 
Christmas eve, the suffering and 
waiting for Our Lord increased to 
a deep yearning. . . When this 
yearning had become so great that I 
could no longer endure it, our sweet 
Lord manifested Himself to my soul. 
I do not say came—because it was 
as if He were always there. He just 
put aside the veil, and I had Him.” 

Father Giacobbi, S.J., who writes 
the preface of this biography, de- 
clares that Sister Berchmans’s jour- 
nal “discloses things in mysticism 
as, perhaps, to be unique and not to 
be found in our greatest mystics. 
One of these things is the plan 
which God, in His infinite wisdom, 
formed and then executed to elevate 
her to the highest union with Him, 
and to the highest perfection. We 
see this plan while she is not aware 
of it, and while we behold what is 
so sweetly and so perfectly dis- 
played in her, we cannot help being 
lost in admiration, and benedic- 
tion.” No higher praise could be 
given to one of God’s saints. 

B. L. C. 





In the City of God. By Thomas F. 
Burke, C.S.P. Washington, D. C.: 
Apostolic Mission House. $1.50. 
With a scorn inferred that is un- 

mistakable, the modern critic dis- 

misses the lyric poet of our day with 
the one condemning word “tradi- 
tional!” Is tradition, then, to be 
scoffed at? Ask the critic, what is 
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life without it? No; tradition, above 
all the tradition of beauty, is death- 
less. It will outlive the critics. 

Father Burke’s little volume of 
verse is rich with tradition, not 
alone with the tradition of religion 
and faith, but with the authentic 
tradition of pure beauty. For one 
thing, his poems sing; and I em- 
phasize the word deliberately. If 
the age we live in be a harsh and 
hard one, a very materialistic one, 
then we have all the more need of 
song in our lives. And what bet- 
ter songs can our poets give us than 
songs of the old things, the old 
beauties of life, seen from the van- 
tage point of modern living? Such 
songs make us see, eventually, beau- 
ty where beauty had been lost, be- 
cause they illuminate and they il- 
lume: they reveal, from outside and 
from within. 

There are two important divisions 
in Father Burke’s volume; there 
are lyrics of nature and of faith, 
the special quality of which is that 
they sing; and there are his four- 
teen contemplative sonnets on the 
Passion, fittingly called “Via Dolo- 
rosa.” Of these latter it is interest- 
ing to note that they appear almost 
simultaneously with the translation 
of Paul Claudel’s “Stations of the 
Cross,” so beautifully translated by 
Father Burke’s brother, Rev. John 
J. Burke, C.S.P.; and of course a 
comparison is inevitable. No higher 
praise, I feel, could be given Father 
Burke than to state the fact that his 
sonnets command this comparison, 
and that furthermore, read beside 
the poems of the great French mys- 
tical poet, they reveal themselves 
often of equal power and beauty. 
As for the shorter lyrics, there are 
a number of these which, in my 
opinion, are a genuine enrichment 
of our still all too meager Catholic 
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hymnology. Unless I be mistaken, 
the day will come when we will 
hear the fresh young voices of Cath- 
olic youth all over the land lifted 
up in the melodious numbers of 
“The Calling Bell” (“Come Ye to 
Mass”), “Mary’s Song,” “Mary’s 
Month,” “Assumpta Est Maria,” and 
others of these clear pure lyrics of 
Christian love and faith. Cc. P. 


The Pin Peddler. A Play in Three 
Acts. By Donald Guthrie. Rut- 
land, Vt.: The Tuttle Co. 

Out of a slender Revolutionary 
tradition of a Tory spy who ped- 
died hand-made pins and gathered 
valuable information among the 
farms of Vermont until he was tried 
and executed by a firing squad at 
Manchester, Mr. Guthrie has built 
an entertaining drama that marches 
with considerable gusto through 
smiles and tears to a fine catas- 
trophe. He has conjured up admira- 
bly out of musty town records the 
atmosphere of rural New England 
in 1777; but one surmises that he 
did not have to resort to books for 
some of his amusing colloquialisms 
and the equally amusing characters 
who utter them. On the whole he 
has succeeded better on the comic 
than on the serious side. His Dame 
Penny, whose garrulity suggests 
that she is distantly akin to the im- 
mortal Dame Quickly, is a capital 
creation, living and breathing. So, 
for that matter, is the idiot-boy, 
Benny, who unwittingly precipitates 
the catastrophe—for the play, al- 
though its comedy broadens into 
farce, ends as a tragedy as stark 
and irrevocable as anyone could de- 
sire. 

It seems to this reviewer that the 
author has somewhat blurred his ef- 
fect by attempting to soften the 
tragedy, and by making unnecessary 
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concessions to the sentimentality of 
American audiences. The catastro- 
phe gains neither in power nor 
plausibility when George, the aris- 
tocratic English spy who is to be 
shot in five minutes, virtually hands 
over his sweetheart to a dashing 
American captain with these words: 
“Can’t you, some time,—it may be 
a long time off—can’t you gently 
gather the pieces, and tenderly put 
them together again?” The piece 
could be made into an excellent 
comedy, but if it is to be a tragedy, 
there ought to be more of the minor 
key and (to this ear at least) less 
of the major. However, Mr. Guth- 
rie has two of the essential quali- 
ties of a dramatist: he can construct 
a scene, sometimes with breathless 
effect; and he can write dialogue. 
Many of the faults of the play could 
be eliminated by careful rewriting. 
W. T. W. 


Emily Hickey, Poet, Essayist and 
Pilgrim. A Memoir. By Enid 
Dinnis. London: Harding and 
More. 7s. 6d. 

This volume contains a memorial 
sketch of the life of Emily Hickey 
written by Miss Dinnis and a selec- 
tion of her poems made by Miss Din- 
nis as her literary executor. To her 
task of biographer Miss Dinnis has 
brought that penetration and spir- 
itual insight with which her fiction 
has made us familiar, with the re- 
sult that we have in these pages the 
lineaments of a fine and lovable per- 
sonality, an Irish woman who be- 
came truly Irish only when she 
went to England and became a Cath- 
olic, a poet and scholar who moved 
on terms of fellowship with such 
poets and scholars as Browning and 
Dr. Furnivall (she and Dr. Furnivall 
were co-founders of the Browning 
Society). It is heartening to read 
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the record of such a spirit, whose 
long years of sojourning never made 
her anything but a pilgrim. 

It is the sense of this which gives 
fitness to the book’s sub-title and to 
the caption under which Miss Din- 
nis has grouped the poems. “Pilgrim 
Songs” she calls them, and such 
they are, from the lovely and popu- 
lar “Beloved, It is Morn,” to the 
vehemently devotional verses of 
later years, of which Miss Dinnis 
says that they show the poet “had 
fallen in love.” An interesting ex- 
ample of her verse-tales is found 
in the “Ballad of Lady Ellen” in 
which the theme used so dramati- 
cally by Yeats in his “Countess 
Cathleen” becomes even more dra- 
matic in the hands of Emily Hickey, 
from the fact that it is handled with 
Christian tenderness and under- 
standing, since the heart that forged 
its couplets itself beat close to 


“The Empyrean bliss 
Where the mystic Rose of the 
Blessed is.” 


The volume is marked by that 
distinction of paper and type, those 
evidences of solicitude for beauty 
which characterize the productions 
of Harding and More. B. M. K. 


Elizabeth Seton. By Madame de 
Barberey. Translated by the Rev. 
Joseph B. Code, M.A., S.T.B. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 
If there be any woman whose 

place in the history of the Church 

in America is comparable to John 

Carroll’s, in honor and in unceasing 

influence, it is his friend Elizabeth 

Seton. Indeed, she probably out- 

stripped the energetic Archbishop in 

sanctity and even in influence, hid- 
den though she was during most of 
her Catholic life in a convent amid 
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the hills of Maryland. She is an- 
other of the startling paradoxes 
Christianity flings in the face of a 
skeptical world: for the fame and 
practical accomplishments of this 
woman’s life of retirement and self- 
effacement are indeed bewildering 
to the unbeliever. 

Few need to be reminded of the 
main skeleton of Mother Seton’s 
life: her marriage and children; her 
husband’s sickness and vain voyage 
to Italy in search of health; her 
meeting there with Catholicism and 
the noble Filicchis; her conversion 
and persecution by her Anglican 
friends and relatives; her life as a 
Catholic teacher, then as the found- 
ress, at Emmitsburg, of the Amer- 
ican Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent 
de Paul. Nor does anyone need to 
be told of the amazing growth of her 
community; its especially notable 
work in the cholera epidemic of 
1832, and the Civil, Spanish, and 
World Wars; nor yet of its equally 
valiant if less spectacular work in 
hospitals and in schools for Catholic 
youth. But these facts are the bar- 
est tissue of the history to which 
Madame de Barberey gives such 
warmth and life, and which Father 
Code continues more briefly. 

One of the particular merits of 
this life lies in its lengthy extracts 
from Mother Seton’s journals and 
letters, particularly those to her 
children and the Filicchis, and 
theirs to her. This redoubles its 
vitality, and makes it a blend of 
biography and autobiography; not 
only that, but a blend of meditation 
on the spiritual life, as exemplified 
by her, and of the early history of 
the Church in America, with its 
struggling poverty and paucity of 
numbers; its surroundings of ha- 
tred and misunderstanding; its 
saintly and indefatigable mission- 
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aries, especially the French Sulpi- 
cians. It is a saga at once of in- 
terior and exterior heroism—chap- 
ters of American history little 
known in any of their fulness, 
whether the history of a native holy 
woman’s arduous ascent in the love 
of God and man, or the history of 
the first and tortuous progress in 
this country of the _ invincible 
Church of God. Hence it can un- 
hesitatingly be recommended to lov- 
ers of biography, hagiography, and 
history alike—a book well deserving 
the honors given it by the atheistic 
French Academy. BRO. J. 





St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, 
1851-1926. By Rev. F. X. Talbot, 
S.J. Philadelphia: St. Joseph’s 
College. 

This volume of 146 pages, with 
index, published as a feature of the 
dedication of the new Jesuit College 
in Overbrook, Philadelphia, is bound 
in college colors of crimson and gray 
and illustrated with pictures of the 
first Jesuit church in the Quaker 
city, the early college, and portraits 
of the presidents of St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege past and present. The commis- 
sion to write this jubilee history was 
intrusted first to Rev. Michael P. 
Hill, S.J., and then to Rev. Elder 
Mullan, S.J., but before they could 
complete their work the hand of 
death had stilled their pens. 

Father Talbot bases his narrative 
on material found in the archives 
of Old St. Joseph’s and St. Jo- 
seph’s College and in those of the 
Maryland-New York Province of the 
Society of Jesus. He quotes from 
documents heretofore unpublished, 
also from the reminiscences of the 
early priests and pupils as published 
in Woodstock Letters. 

Although St. Joseph’s as a college 
was founded as late as 1851, Father 
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Talbot tells us that its actual his- 
tory reaches back to the first third 
of the previous century. He reveals 
the desire of the pioneer Jesuits to 
found a school: in their provinces 
and the enthusiastic encouragement 
given them by their Superiors in 
Europe. In the words of the au- 
thor: “No claim is put forward that 
this early school at St. Joseph’s ever 
advanced much beyond the elemen- 
tary grades. Nor is it asserted that 
this school is a lineal ancestor of 
the present St. Joseph’s College. But 
it can be confidently asserted that 
had a series of adverse circum- 
stances not prevented its growth, 
this Jesuit colonial school would 
have advanced along the same lines 
as Benjamin Franklin’s school, and 
would in all probability have de- 
veloped into a Catholic University 
of Philadelphia” (p. 20). 

The book is written in a con- 
cise, attractive style and has a 
foreword by Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, 
S.J. E. M. F. 


Religions Past and Present. An Ele- 
mentary Account of Comparative 
Religion. By Bertram C. A. Win- 
dle. New York: The Century Co. 
$3.00. 

About two-thirds of this work 
(pp. 14-200) are devoted to a rapid 
survey of the chief traits of primi- 
tive religion, from sacrifice and Su- 
preme Being beliefs to magic and 
taboo, with current observations 
upon the origin and development of 
the more salient traits. The last 
third (pp. 201-286) takes up in or- 
der the more advanced religions of 
the Orient and of classic times, the 
philosophies and mystery religions, 
and Jewish, Mohammedan, and 
Christian monotheism. For the guid- 
ance of readers who may wish to 
pursue the subject or any aspect of 
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it farther, the author has added a 
valuable selected bibliography of the 
standard secondary sources with ex- 
cellent critical comments upon most 
of them. 

The book is written for the gen- 
eral reader, not for the special stu- 
dent. It is an elementary intro- 
duction to and guide through the 
vast and tangled maze of the reli- 
gious culture of the race. The spe- 
cialist in comparative religion will 
find no new theories or syntheses 
proposed, nor will he even find 
much reference to original sources. 
Both the facts and the interpreta- 
tion thereof are drawn almost ex- 
clusively from standard secondary 
sources. 

Perhaps the two most outstand- 
ing things that recommend the 
work to the educated non-specialist 
reader, are the balance and judg- 
ment of the author and his literary 
skill in presenting an extremely 
complicated subject in orderly fash- 
ion and in an easy, pleasing and 
vivacious style. The main traits of 
religious culture are illustrated and 
brought home with a wealth of con- 
crete examples chosen with fine dis- 
crimination from the great store- 
house of facts. Only here and there 
do certain minor statements of fact 
call for revision and correction, par- 
ticularly those about the Austra- 
lians or Indians in general, which 
are true only of sections of these 
peoples. The interpretation of the 
facts is marked by reserve and 
sanity, two qualities often miss- 
ing in scientific as well as in 
popular studies of comparative re- 
ligion. 

The work may not have the ab- 
sorbing interest of a best seller. But 
both the subject and its skillful 
presentation by Dr. Windle will in- 
sure that nearly any reader who 


opens the book will finish it. As for 
the views therein expressed we may 
quote the author’s preface: “Let it 
be noted that the opinions are my 
opinions and if the reader does not 
agree with them he can wrap him- 
self up in the warm and comfortable 
assurance that his own opinion is 
to him worth more than that of 
anyone else.” J. M. C. 


Catholic Action. By George Thomas 
Daly, C.SS.R. Toronto: The Mac- 
millan Co. 

Those who are familiar with Fa- 
ther Daly’s earlier work, Catholic 
Problems in Western Canada, pub- 
lished a few years ago by this same 
firm, will not be surprised to find 
him returning to the same theme 
and examining the same problem. In 
Canada great numbers of immi- 
grants from Central Europe pass to 
the Prairie Provinces and it is in 
virtue of that fact that they are in 
serious danger of losing a faith 
which perhaps may have had but 
slender hold on them in their own 
lands. For it is on these ill-pre- 
pared children of the Church that 
there descends a phalanx of emis- 
saries, well organized, well drilled, 
well supplied with money, whose 
one object is to proselytize these 
people by any or every method, so 
that the day may be postponed when 
the Catholic vote will preponderate 
in Canada. That it will do that 
some day seems likely for reasons 
which cannot here be entered into, 
and of course the immigrants are of 
great importance from this point of 
view to the proselytizer, as their 
souls are to the Church to which 
they belong by baptism. Is that 
Church in Canada doing all or any- 
thing like all that it should to meet 
this flood of proselytism? 

Father Daly is very clear that it is 
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not; anyone who knows the facts 
must agree with him. What is to 
be done? Money is wanted; money 
and men, not to say women. Priests 
in greater numbers and nuns. But 
neither can get on without money 
and it is for the layman to provide 
that. When I was President for a 
year of the Catholic Truth Society 
an unknown Catholic sent me a 
check for $500 with the request that 
I would place it so as to assist any 
needy western mission—left to my 
selection. What the Church needs 
is hundreds of subscriptions of this 
character, smaller as well as larger, 
sent to “Extension,” and not to 
private persons. 

But as the author points out the 
difficulty in obtaining these dona- 
tions is that we Catholics, not only 
in Canada, though there most cer- 
tainly—are far too much given to 
parochialism. 

Sometimes we may think of our 
diocese, but how many ever get high 
enough up to cover a broader hori- 
zon? Why cannot we do as the ac- 
tive proselytizers alluded to do, put 
up the money and find the men for 
the defense as they for the attack? 
That is Father Daly’s question and 
his plea is that the reply may be— 
“Why not?” 

It is strongly to be hoped that he 
is not going to be the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness but that 
many men and women of good will 
may listen to his call and act upon 
it. B. C. A. W. 


Scoperta dell’ America Cattolica. 
By Silvio D’Amico. Florence: R. 
Bemporad Figlio. 

This felicitously named _ book, 
written in a brisk, crisp style, gives 
the author’s impressions of America 
during his nine weeks’ stay here on 
the occasion of the Eucharistic Con- 


gress. He has literally followed out 
the Italian adage that a_ tourist 
should never travel like a trunk or 
valise—without eyes or ears. Evi- 
dently he read assiduously the Ital- 
ian papers published in the States, 
for in more than one place he dis- 
covers the slant peculiar to the bet- 
ter class of these publications. 
Then, too, he must have enjoyed 
many and long conversations with 
emigrant Italian priests who hold 
fast to the Italian custom of never 
venturing outside the limits of their 
own parishes, for no traveler in so 
short a time could have gathered so 
much ecclesiastical backstairs gos- 
sip and professional information. 
Yet, withal, he tries to be fair and 
succeeds in being so in most cases. 
When he passes strictures on the 
American way of doing things it is 
not in a captious spirit, for he either 
backs up his statements with refer- 
ences to the common law of the 
Church or with comparisons to 
European, more specifically Italian, 
ecclesiastical customs and prac- 
tices. This gives his work its chief 
value for if the Church is universal, 
comparisons of how things are car- 
ried out in various countries can- 
not but be interesting, suggestive 
and stimulating. 

He touches on the sore spots in 
our ecclesiastical organization with 
a gentle hand, sometimes all too 
patronizing to our exuberant youth. 
He is sympathetic, too, especially 
when studying the civic spirit of our 
priests and the sacrifices we make 
for the betterment of our education- 
al system. But he is obsessed with 
a fear that the Church here will be 
hampered and ruined in her activity 
by the almighty dollar, though when 
he speaks of American generosity 
towards Italian enterprises he be- 
comes almost lyrical. This under- 
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tone sounds just a bit jarring and 
insincere. He does not blink the 
fact that his fellow countrymen here 
do not measure up always and 
everywhere to what might be ex- 
pected of them with their Catholic 
blood and age-old Catholic tradi- 
tions. Indeed, the author is more 
severe on his own people, both here 
and in Italy, than on Americans. 
Hence the book will do more good 
in the author’s native land than 
among us, for it will arouse minds 
that flatter themselves that there is 
no need of a house cleaning at home. 
Of course, Americans can draw 
great profit from it, for the author 
came in a friendly spirit to see what 
may be seen in this land of rapid 
progress and vast enterprises. He 
does not like our American way of 
dragooning people to go to Church 
on Sunday, of conducting dances for 
charitable purposes, of taking up 
several collections at Mass, of dis- 
regarding the puissant appeal of art 
and music, of the freedom vindi- 
cated for herself by the American 
woman, of the frankly pragmatic 
and vocational trend of our educa- 
tion and attitude towards life. It 
must be said, however, that when- 
ever the author blames he never for- 
gets to be a gentleman. 

His account of the Eucharistic 
Congress is too rapid and summary, 
though he touches in an individual 
way upon just those points which 
most pilgrims to the Lord’s Carnival 
missed. All in all, this is a highly 
interesting book, with a broad, vivid 
background, permeated with a kind 
and friendly spirit. Silvio D’Amico 
has really discovered the Catholic 
Church in America. T. M. S. 


Shorter Notices—The Shadow of 
Mussolini, by Mrs. Wilfrid Ward 
(7s. 6d.), comes to us in its London 
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edition from Sheed and Ward, a 
comparatively young firm of Eng- 
lish Catholic publishers. It is to be 
hoped that an American edition will 
be forthcoming of a book that, apart 
from its charm as a story, is so full 
of matter of absorbing interest to 
all who follow the main lines of 
European politics. Together with a 
gallery of singularly appealing fic- 
titious characters, Mrs. Ward has 
given us a vivid background of con- 
temporary Italian political life. The 
figure of Don Sturzo, the priest 
founder of the Partito Popolare, is 
presented indirectly but with so 
much sympathy that we feel that 
the author must be wholly on his 
side until we read her description of 
Mussolini and his work: then we are 
convinced that she has achieved the 
rare quality of impartiality. Her 
portrait of the Duce is that of a 
strong and enigmatic personality, 
ending on a note of delicate sympa- 
thy. One could wish that the same 
writer, with her power of sympa- 
thetic delineation, would give us a 
novel dealing with that remarkable 
Catholic renaissance the early his- 
tory of which has been overshad- 
owed by the more flamboyant as- 
pects of Fascism. 

In The Romance of a Priest 
(New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$1.75), Father Paul A. Kelly has 
essayed an analogy between human 
and spiritual romance—between the 
love of creature for creature and of 
creature for Creator. The result is 
mostly happy, occasionally a bit 
forced. The author shows that al- 
though dissociated from the human 
contacts essential to what the world 
calls romance, the priest’s life is not 
consequently unreal and uninspired, 
but it is a constant and thrilling ad- 
venture in the service of his chosen 
Beloved. His daily association with 
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Christ in the Mass; his opportunity 
to bring Him, through the Sacra- 
ments, to those who need Him most; 
his training of the little ones to 
know and admire his Beloved; his 
intimacy with Mary because of his 
closeness to Her Son—these are high 
spots in the spiritual romance of the 
priest, a romance not ended but com- 
pleted by death. In life his Be- 
loved comes at the call of the priest; 
in death the priest goes at the call 
of his Beloved.—In his Evolutionary 
Problem as it is To-Day (New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner), Dr. Windle 
reviews the state of the evidence on 
general organic evolution, with al- 
most conclusive emphasis on sub- 
human evolution. While calling at- 
tention to weaknesses in the evi- 
dence, he considers evolution as the 
most satisfactory explanation of the 
facts that have been proposed. He 
thus steers a middle course between 
the two groups of extremists: those 
who accept the theory as definitely 
demonstrated, and those who dis- 
miss it as a guess. No new points 
of view are developed, but familiar 
facts and conclusions are presented 
with what may be called critical 
common sense. The book is popular 
in style and it is short, so it can be 
read in an hour, and the reading it- 
self is painless. 

There are some arrestingly beau- 
tiful sentences in the attractively 
bound little book, Ends of Things, 
by Mary Dixon Thayer (New 
York: E. P. Dutton Co. $2.00), 
some of them almost startling in 
their loveliness, and there is a well- 
sustained unity throughout the en- 
tire work. It is reminiscent and 
contains much that any adult read- 
er, man or woman, will find faintly 
if not strongly memory-provoking, 
chronicling, as it does, a great deal 
that went on in the mind and heart 
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of a certain darling child. After all 
we adults, howsoever different we 
may be from one another now, once 
had a great deal in common with 
that same tot. Childhood yearnings, 
thoughts and follies are universal. 
The book is well worth reading and 
yet it lacks inspiration and certainly 
is not genius-touched. One wonders 
on closing it what James M. Barrie 
would have done with the same ma- 
terial.—Professor Fay gives us in his 
book Since Victor Hugo (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.00), translated 
from the French by Paul R. Doolin, 
a comprehensive, though somewhat 
sketchy history of French literature 
during the past fifty years. He has 
done his work well, showing a sure 
grasp of his subject and rare critical 
powers. However, one wishes on 
closing the volume that the author 
had gone more exhaustively into the 
subject matter, this desire being 
prompted not by any sense of in- 
completeness in the work but rather 
by an eagerness to read more of the 
author’s illuminating and _ well- 
pointed paragraphs in a field in 
which he seems to be so much at 
home. The book will be welcomed 
by those members of the intelligent- 
sia who are more or less familiar 
with modern French writers but not 
so conversant with the various 
schools which those writers inter- 
pret. If one wishes to go exhaus- 
tively into any phase of the subject 
he can do so, for Professor Fay 
points the way. The book is thor- 
oughly enjoyable, being entertaining 
as well as instructive and bearing 
unmistakably the stamp of authen- 
ticity. 

Another series of Chesterton’s 
Father Brown detective stories, 
The Secret of Father Brown (New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.50), will 
delight the readers of the earlier vol- 
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umes in which this keen-sighted 
little priest with his black bundle of 
an umbrella went around quietly 
solving strange mysteries. Now the 
secret of his power is out: this 
unique detective discovered crimi- 
nals by putting himself in the place 
of the criminals, imagining their 
state of mind, and realizing that he 
might have committed such a crime 
under certain mental conditions, but 
not under others, and not generally 
under the obvious ones. There 
seems to be more Catholic priestli- 
ness in the Father Brown of this 
volume. “The Worst Crime in the 
World,” and “The Chief Mourner of 
Marne,” are noteworthy in a splen- 
did collection of stories—If the 
devil were to write a Gospel, he 
would certainly write one after the 
manner of Henri Barbusse—or per- 
haps we insult his intelligence by 
thinking he would be guilty of a 
book so inane as Jesus (New York: 
The Macaulay Co. $2.50). In 
language vague and often unmean- 
ing, and in a strange amalgam of the 
Bible, the Koran, and the early 
apocryphal Gospels, the author tries 
to prove that Christ was only a man, 
who repudiated dogma and abol- 
ished ritual; the idea of His Divin- 
ity, the fact of His resurrection, and 
the establishing of His Church were 
simply invented by St. Paul, whom 
the author styles “the idolater of the 
Dogma.” A great deal of the book 
is as unintelligible as Mrs. Eddy’s 
vaporings. It will not do as much 
harm, for there is no money profit 
in the reading.—Judaism and Ca- 
tholicism, by Rosalie Marie Levy 
(Published by Author, New York: 
Box 158, Sta. D. $1.00) is a simple 
catechism for Jewish inquirers. It 
contains a brief outline of Old Testa- 
ment history, and a special chapter 
on the prophecies concerning the 


coming of the Messiah. We recom- 
mend it highly to our catechists, 
along with Miss Levy’s other books: 
The Heavenly Road, and Why Jews 
Become Catholics.—Boyland Bridge, 
by Frederick McDonnell S.J. (New 
York: Benziger Bros. 35 cents) is 
not a story, neither is it a textbook 
on how to direct boys in the perilous 
decade from nine to nineteen. Dr. 
Furfey and Brother Barnabas are 
equipped for writing on that side of 
“boyology.’ Father McDonnell’s 
book is for the boys. It frames its 
lesson in allegory. The decisive age 
is a Bridge over which youngsters 
pass from childhood to entrance 
upon a life’s career. Two figures 
attend the crossing. Father Time 
and the pornographer Cacoéthes. 
The author writes: “The aim of 
this book has been to create, or in- 
crease, in the boy-reader a holy and 
admirable anxiety to keep his heart 
pure—or revive in his heart its 
former purity if, unhappily, he has 
lost some of the upright disposition 
which he used to have.” 

We wish to make a correction in 
the price of The White Friars by 
Rev. P. R. McCaffrey, Ord. Carm., 
quoted in our January number as 
$6.00. The correct price is $4.00 
postpaid, and the book may only be 
procured in this country from the 
author, Carmelite Priory, 268 South 
Broadway, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Foreign Publications.—The schools 
of France are rapidly destroying the 
faith of thousands of her young men 
and women. Everything that a 
Christian holds dear in doctrine or 
morals is denied and questioned, 
and superficial professors with a 
veneer of erudition are accepted by 
the unthinking students as infal- 
lible. To help these youngsters to 
a true estimate of their professors 
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of sociology, ethics, the history of 
religions, etc., Maurice Brillant has 
written his Quelques Sacristains de 
la Chapelle Laique (Paris: Editions 
Spes. 12fr.). Frazer, Fauconnet, 
Hesse, Gleyze, Bayet, Leuba are 
taken to task for their inaccuracies, 
their prejudices, and their hatred of 
Christ and His Gospel. The book is 
well written, sparking with wit and 
humor, and inspired by a love of 
souls on the verge of “losing the 
faith, and of renouncing the love of 
God, the one treasure that the world 
cannot replace, the one gift that 
compensates for every other.”—Les 
Elites en Pays de Mission (Lou- 
vain: Museum Lessianum) is a 
complete record of the conferences 
given at the Fifth Missionary Con- 
gress held at Louvain in 1927. The 
objéct of these yearly meetings is to 
enable the missionaries of the world 
to systematize their experiences, and 
to profit by the successes or the mis- 
takes of their confreres. Some of 
the topics discussed are: The 
Training of the Chinese Clergy; The 
Revival of Buddhism in Asia; The 
Intellectual Movement in Turkey; 
The Apostolate in Morocco; The In- 
fluence of Russian Bolshevism upon 
the Chinese Youth; A Native Clergy 
in Central Oceania; The Tribes of 
the Transvaal. 

A detailed history of the massa- 
cres of Septembre, 1792 (Paris: 
G. Beauchesne. I11fr.), by Dr. 
Gautherot of the Catholic University 
of Paris, is of special interest in 
view of the recent beatification 
of the martyrs of the Revolution. 
Over 1,400 were put to death in 
Paris and the provinces, among 
them 225 priests. After destroying 
many an anticlerical legend of 
Michelet, Aulard, Jaurés, and 
others, the author points out the 
real instigators of the massacres— 
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Marat, Robespierre, Danton, Roland, 
Pétion, Santerre—and stigmatizes 
the hypocrisy of the criminals who 
murdered the innocent in the name 
of liberty and patriotism.—Dans la 
Joie des Saints et Saintes d'ltalie, 
by Rev. Victor Hostachy (Paris: A 
Giraudon), is a travel-talk on Italy, 
the author visiting the shrines of 
many Italian saints—St. Catherine 
of Bologna, St. Rinaldo of Nocera, 
St. Hyacinthe of Viterbo, St. Clare of 
Montefalco, St. Margaret of Cortona, 
St. Francis of Assisi, and Blessed 
Angela of Foligno.—Pour qu’on lise 
Cournot (Paris: G. Beauchesne. 20 
fr.). Francois Mentré has added an- 
other volume to his interesting 
works on Cournot, whose writings 
on mathematics, economics, history 
and philosophy were well known 
to France sixty years ago. Espe- 
cially interesting are the chapters 
on the Philosophy of History, and 
The Relations of Science and Reli- 
gion. 

A new edition of the Abbé Cros’ 
Histoire de Notre Dame de Lourdes, 
first published in 1879, has been is- 
sued by G. Beauchesne (3 vols. 110 
fr.). It is the most detailed and 
thorough account we possess of the 
life of Bernadette, and of the appa- 
ritions—The Abbé Marchet in a 
scholarly booklet, Le Véritable Em- 
placement du Palais de Caiphe, 
proves conclusively that the Palace 
of Caiphas which in Christian times 
became the Church of St. Peter, was 
situated not on the summit of Mount 
Sion near the Cenacle, but on its 
eastern declivity. Recent excava- 
tions prove beyond a doubt that the 
site mentioned in the Jerusalem 
guide books, and in many Lives of 
Christ, is erroneous. 

The 1927 edition of the Ratisbon 
Breviarum Romanum (New York: 
Frederick Pustet. 18mo:, $19.00 to 
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$29.00) in its various sizes has all 
the excellence that we have come to 
expect in the liturgical publications 
of the house of Pustet. Its clear 
print on an India tint paper of good 
quality is most grateful to the eye, 
while its convenient arrangement 
obviates all unnecessary back refer- 
ence. The number of pages in every 
section has increased, be it by con- 
venient repetitions, or the inclusion 
of offices in accordance with the 
decree of 1914 or for the recently 
instituted feasts. In the first vol- 
ume, Hiemalis, the new edition num- 
bers 1,499 pages to 1,023 of the 
earlier. So that the pocket which 
holds the 18mo., the most practical 
size, must needs be somewhat more 
capacious than formerly, though not 
unduly so. The new spelling, in use 
also in the new missals, is somewhat 
disturbing to eyes long accustomed 
to the old,—quotidiano becomes 
cotidiano, pene is paene, genitrix is 
genetrix, the “p” is doubled in re- 
pulisti, while in millia we have only 
one “I,” and so forth. From users 
of this edition, we hear nothing but 
praise. Busy priests are grateful to 
the compilers for their aid in ren- 


dering easy and fruitful an impor- 
tant duty of their priesthood. 

From the Editions Spes we have 
received several recent volumes of 
the collection so ably edited by the 
Abbé Félix Klein, Des Fleurs et des 
Fruits, whose first publications were 
noticed in our April, 1927, issue. 
These later volumes fulfill the high 
promise made by the former, in 
their appeal to the best in youth, 
and the excellence of their format. 
We have Du Guesclin (10 fr.), by 
Maurice Turpaud, finely illustrated 
by Pierre Noury; Sept Comédies du 
Moyen-Age (10 fr.) quaint and art- 
ful; St. Francois d’Assise et les 
Fioretti d’aprés Ozanam (10 fr.), 
with Lacordaire’s fine sketch of 
Ozanam; and a real boy scout story 
La Rude Nuit de Kervizel (10 fr.) 
written by a young scout master, 
Pierre Delsuc. This has met with 
great success among juvenile read- 
ers, and would bear translation for 
our own young scouts. Several of 
these volumes are preceded by an 
illuminating preface written by the 
editor-in-chief, who is doing his 
young people a real service in the 
publication of this series. 
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